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PREFACE 

It has been my aim in this book to bring Turf 
history somewhat ** up to date." Thanks to Post 
and Paddock^ Silk and Scarlet, Scott and Sebright, 
and other works of my late father, " The Druid," 
those of the present generation who take an 
interest in our great national sport have every 
opportunity of becoming fully acquainted with 
the deeds of the famous horses that flourished 
prior to "the sixties." Since that date, however, 
nothing like a history of the Turf has been 
attempted. Mr. Custance has given us his very 
interesting Riding Recollections and Turf Stories, 
but, as the name implies, the book is almost 
entirely restricted to horses that he rode himself. 
Then to Mr. John Porter we are indebted for 
Kingsclere, an admirable record of his long and 
honourable career as a trainer, and the existence 
of this book furnishes the reason why I have not 
devoted any space to the wonderful Turf career ot 
the late Duke of Westminster. This portion of 
my subject has been fully covered by Mr. Porter, 
and it would have been folly indeed on my part to 
have attempted to supplement what he has done 
so well and thoroughly. The only other kindred 
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PREFACE 

book that I need mention is The Turf^ by Mr. 
Alfred E. T. Watson. It is as polished and 
scholarly as is everything that comes from the pen 
of ** Rapier/' but it appears to me that the author 
has attempted so much in so small a compass that 
he has done little more than touch the fringe of 
his subject, which, indeed, was doubtless all he in- 
tended to do. 

To cover the ground thoroughly between 1865 
and 1896 would necessitate the production of 
about half-a-dozen volumes the size of this one, 
and I have thought it wiser to give as complete 
histories as possible of a few great horses, rather 
than to produce hasty and unfinished sketches of 
three or four times the number. I have devoted 
myself almost exclusively to horses rather than to 
men. In the first place, I may frankly confess to 
regarding the former as infinitely the more inter- 
esting of the two, and, in the second, it is possible 
to write perfectly freely and truthfully about them 
without any serious fear of giving oflfence. When 
one is dealing with men the case is altogether 
different If they are still living, a plain and un- 
varnished tale of the careers of some few of them 
would probably lead to libel actions, whilst I 
should be reluctant indeed to write one word 
against any of those who have gone from us. 
** De mortuis nil nisi bonum " is a maxim in which 
I am a firm believer, though I do not interpret it 
to mean that, because a man is dead, it is necessary 
to write a fulsome eulogy of him, but rather that, 
where it is not possible to give honest praise, a 

discreet silence should be preserved. 
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PREFACE 

I cannot help feeling that I have small right to 
pose as an author, for really I have been little 
more than a chronicler of the histories which have 
been given to me by others. With one exception 
— ^which merely served to accentuate what all the 
rest have done for me — I have received nothing 
but extreme courtesy and kindness from every 
owner, trainer, or jockey to whom I have applied, 
and I can never be sufficiently grateful for this 
assistance, without which my work would have been 
impossible. Foremost amongst those to whom 
I tender my most grateful thanks is my old friend 
Mr. James Waugh, who has not only given me 
most interesting particulars of a portion of Mr. 
Merry's career, but has been untiring in obtaining 
for me similar invaluable help from other members 
of his profession. I shall never forget the kindly 
interest that Lord Marcus Beresford, Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild, and Captain Machell have taken 
in my labours, nor the practical assistance that 
I have received from them. To the marvellous 
memory of the late Mr. T. Jennings I am indebted 
for the opening chapter; Messrs. T. Cannon and 
J. Enoch are really the joint authors of "Dane- 
bury Days " ; Mr. T. Heartfield is responsible for 
" Regalia " ; and but for the ungrudging assistance 
of the late Mr. Robert Peck — given at a time 
when he was far from well — the concluding 
chapter of "Mr. James Merry" could not have 
been written. So it has been all through, and 
Messrs. William Gilbert, William Greaves, George 
Dawson, J. T. Wood, T. Leader, John Dawson, 
sen., M. Gurry, and R. H. Marsh have all laid 
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me mkler obligatioiis that I can nerer lu^ to 
repay. 

If this — ^my first book — ^is fortunate enough to 
meet with a &yourable reception, I hcfpe I have 
made it sufficiently clear to wh<Mn the credit will 
be due, and, should it £ul, the unhappy result must 
be attributed to the blundering of the scribe. 

, Nsir M 
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GLADIATEUR TO PERSIMMON 



GLADIATEUR 

In an attempt to give interesting sketches of the 
great horses that I have seen during a thirty-five 
years' experience of the Turf, I am fortunate to be 
able to get a good start with such a '^ smasher " as 
Gladiateur, a colt whose career was watched with 
the keenest interest by many thousands of people 
who had never previously concerned themselves in 
the smallest degree with racing matters. In those 
days the belief in British supremacy in all sports 
and pastimes was simply unhmited. We had not 
sustained any of the severe reverses we have since 
experienced — notably from our American and 
Australian cousins — in cricket, rowing, boxing, etc., 
and we took a great deal of convincing that there 
was any danger of the Derby falling to a foreigner, 
formidable opponent as Count Lagrange was ac- 
knowledged to be after the Oaks victory of FiUe 
de I'Air in the preceding year. The great horse 
of France, the " Avenger of Waterloo," as he was 
grandiloquently termed in some of the French 
newspapers, did not begin his marvellous career in 
very promising fashion, as he was trodden upon in 
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GLADIATEUR 

the paddock in his very early days» and, when he 
came in to be broken, Charles Pratt, who had 
charge of the Count's horses in France, found a 
very big and ugly enlargement on one of the joints 
of his off fore-l^. The veterinary surgeon who 
was consulted on uie matter wished to fire him as a 
yearling, but Count Lagrange would not hear of 
the adoption of such an unusual course until it 
was sanctioned by Jennings, who made the journey 
firom Enirland on purpose to examme the 1^. 
His dictum was ent£el^1^st firing in this casl 
** No,*' he said to Pratt, " let nature take its course ; 
don't take any notice of the enlargement, or know 
it exists. Gro on with him in the regular way, and, 
when he is so lame that you can't do anything with 
him, I will come over again and see what's to be 
done." 

The result proved the wisdom of the trainer's 
judgment, for this enlargement was merely an 
evesore, and never gave any trouble ; but the horse 
always suffered from navicular disease, and was 
lame, on and off, all through his career, which 
makes his extraordinary performances all the more 
marvellous. He doubtless inherited this unsound- 
ness from his dam, Miss Gladiator, who was always 
a hopeless cripple, and could never be trained. 
Jennmgs has idways been a firm believer in year- 
ling trials, and the five-and-twenty or thirty young- 
sters that Count Lagrange owned each year used to 
be '^ asked a question " in the forest at Compi^gne. 
The rides there were not wide enough to run more 
than four or five together, so they used to be 
galloped in batches, being gradually weeded out 
until three or four of the best had been discovered, 
these being then taken to Chantilly for a more 
formal trial on the race -course. In 1868 the 
survivors of these preliminary examinations were 
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GLADIATEUR 

Gladiateur, Gontran, Le Mandarin, and Argences, 
and these four were tried at Chantilly in the presence 
of the Count, who, as was his custom on these 
occasions, had a bet of a new hat with his trainer on 
the result, and selected Gladiateur, whilst Jennings 
had Le Mandarin. In the result the latter won, 
with Gladiateur second, Gontran third, Argences 
fourth, and the "schoolmaster" last Count La- 
grange was not, however, to be shaken in his belief 
that Gladiateur was really the best of the lot, and 
remarked, as he settled his liability, "Wait till I 
get a jockey on mine, and you'll see." The owner 
certainly had plenty of future opportunities of 
saying, " I told you so," to his trainer, with regard 
to this particular trial, which did not pan out at all 
correctly, for, leaving Gladiateur out of the question, 
Gontran, Le Mandarin, and Argences were first, 
second, and third in the French Derby, finishing in 
the order in which I have written their names. 

Gladiateur's two -year -old career was a brief 
one, and gave smaU promise of what was to follow. 
Being such a big backward colt, besides giving 
his trainer endless trouble owing to intermittent 
lameness, his d^but was delayed until the Clearwell 
Stakes at the Newmarket Second October, when he 
was backed down to 7 to 4 in a field of thirteen, 
and won by a length fi-om Captain White's Joker, 
a fairly useful colt. Still he had nothing much 
behind him, and Ostreger, by far the best of them, 
besides having to put up a 6 lb. penalty, never came 
to anything like full bloom until much later in life. 
By this victory Gladiateur incurred a penalty for 
the Prendergast Stakes, run on the last day of the 
meeting, and was again made a warm favourite. 
Jennings maintains that he would have won easily 
enough if Edwards, who rode him in aU his two- 
year-old engagements, had not lain so far out of his 
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GLADIATEUR 

ground, and this explanation may doubtless be 
accepted, as Gladiateur's dead*heat with Longdown 
for third place was far too bad to be true. Nor 
need any attention be paid to his failing to get a 
place in the Criterion Stakes, which was the only 
other engagement he fulfilled that season, as he had 
no price in the quotations, and both he and Le 
Mandarin were coughing so badly that they ought 
never to have been started. 

In the following season the difficulties in the 
way of training Gladiateur still further increased, 
and he was so constantly lame that he was blistered 
on both fore-legs. This kept him in the stable for 
the whole of January and part of February, so that 
his preparation was naturally a very light one. 
Anxious to get something of a line of the three- 
year-old form, and also to secure a reliable trial 
horse for the crack, Jennings was determined to 
run Argences in the Newmarket Biennial, a course 
to which the Count was very much opposed, as he 
had a higher opinion of that colt tlian he ever 
deserved, and tnought that he could win a good 
race or two in France with him. In fact, he 
definitely decided that Argences should not run, 
and was highly indignant when his trainer, who 
usually managed to have his own way in these 
matters, took the colt to the course, and instructed 
Harry Grimshaw to weigh out for him. Even 
when matters had proceeded thus far Count 
Lagrange declared that Argences should not start ; 
but the imperturbable Jennings pointed out that, 
as his number was up, his withdrawal would be 
very difficult if not impossible, and would be 
certain to cause a great deal of unpleasantness. 
The race was won by the notorious Kangaroo, 
who was sold almost immediately afterwards to 
the Marquis of Hastings for £12,000, and will 
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GLADIATEUR 

probably stand on record for all time as the worst 
bargain ever made in horseflesh, on the part of 
the purchaser. Argences did not succeed in 
getting into the first foiu*, still he did quite well 
enough to be able to supply a valuable line for 
Gladiateur. Fortunately the Two Thousand was 
run rather late that season — on May 2 — ^but, even 
then, Jennings had only ten or eleven weeks in 
which to get him into shape, and even that brief 
preparation was interrupted by occasional lameness. 
He was not really half fit, therefore, which will 
account for his startifig at 7 to 1, Bedminster, 
Breadalbane, Liddington, and Kangaroo all being 
preferred to him in the market. This will also 
account for Archimedes running him to a neck, 
with the roaring Liddington only beaten the same 
distance for second place, as although the former, 
a chesnut son of Newminster and Equation, 
belonging to Lord Stamford, was pretty smart, 
he was not too generous or reliable, and, with 
both equally fit and well, it is difiicult to say what 
weight it would have required to have brought 
him upsides with Gladiateur. 

Things went pretty smoothly witli the Two 
Thousand winner between that race and the 
Derby, and he was possibly never so fit at any 
period of his career as when he went to Epsom. 
The opposition numbered twenty-eight, but, as 
far as class was concerned, a worse field had 
seldom gone to the post for a Derby, and I 
remember vividly how the big French colt strode 
round the paddock, Breadalbane following at a 
respectful distance, looking a regular "triton 
amongst the minnows." Ridiculously easily as 
his victory was ultimately gained, it was once in 
momentary doubt, for Harry Grimshaw was 
terribly short-sighted, and Jem Goater, who was 
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GLADIATEUR 

riding Brahma for Lord Westmoreland, always 
maintained that» had he not shouted to him to 
go along, he would never have seen Christmas 
Carol, and allowed himself to be beaten. Had 
this occurred, about the very best thing ever 
known in the history of the Turf would have been 
upset, for Gladiateur's trial for the Derby seems 
ahnost incredible. There were four in it, but 
Fille de TAir was the one that really asked him 
the question, and the Oaks winner of the preceding 
year was in rare form, having won three races in 
France and the same number in England already 
that season, without having once known defeat. 
They were galloped a mile and a half on the 
Limekilns, and (iladiateur actually gave the filly 
a year and 8 lb., and 85 lb. to each of two other 
four-year-olds, and not only won, but fairly made 
rings round them all After his Epsom victory 
the Grand Prize of Paris was very plain sailing, 
for the travelling kept the big horse ught without 
the necessity of doing much work. John Scott 
always maintained that to win a race with a three- 
year-old at Goodwood meant the forfeiting of 
his St. Leger chance. The history of the Turf 
since the palmy days of the "Wizard of the 
North'* scarcely confirms this theory, and it was 
not accepted by Jennings, for Gladiateur won 
the Drawing-Room Stakes on the Goodwood 
Wednesday, and walked over for the Bentinck 
Memorial on the following day. It is hardly fair, 
however, to instance this as a strong argument 
against the truth of John Scott's contention. He 
doubtless meant that with a horse who requked 
a great deal of work, and was bound to be thor- 
oughly wound up before he was capable of showing 
winning form, it was very fatal policy to interfere 
with a steady preparation for Doncaster by 
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sharpening him up for Goodwood, and in this 
opinion nearly all our present-day trainers will 
be quite with him. Gladiateur, however, was a 
complete exception to all ordinary rules. A 
week seldom passed without his being lame for 
a day or two, from the beginning to the end of 
his career he was never really fit, and his trainer 
very wisely decided that he might just as well do 
a profitable gallop or two on the beautiful " going " 
that Goodwood always afibrds, as put in the same 
amount of work at home. There were only three 
runners for the Drawing -Room Stakes, one of 
them being Longdown, on whom Gladiateur took 
ample revenge for the dead heat for third place 
that they had run in the Prendergast Stakes by 
giving him 5 lb. and a forty lengths beating. The 
other was The Princess of Wales, who was in 
receipt of 14 lb., and also finished "down the 
course." Yet, unmitigated failure as she proved 
on a race-course, this daughter of Stockwell and 
The Bloomer was destined to make the fortune 
of Mr. Cartwright, and earn herself undying fame 
as the dam of Albert Victor, George Frederick, 
Louise Victoria, and other less distinguished but 
useful performers. 

It was fully intended to send Gladiateur to 
York to pick up the Great Yorkshire Stakes, 
and no great attention was paid to the fact that 
he puUed up lame after a good gaUop on the 
Saturday preceding that race. However, on the 
Sunday, it was discovered that this was a far worse 
bout ^an usual, as he literally could not be got 
out of the stable for two or three days. His 
chance for the St Leger seemed hopelessly gone, 
and his trainer went to York on the Tuesday, 
more for the sake of getting away from the horse, 
and of trying to forget his bitter disappointment, 
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GLADIATEUR 

than anything else» as Count Lagrange ran nothing 
at the meeting except the two-year-old, Auguste. 
The illustrious cripple at home was left in charge 
of the head lad^ an eccentric and self-willed 
individual, but one who thoroughly understood 
his business, with injunctions to give him plenty 
of walking exercise if his lameness wore off, but 
on no account to attempt anything more with 
him. When Jennings arrived home from York, 
almost afraid to ask for news of Gladiateur, he 
was met by his factotum with the cheerfril assur- 
ance that 'Hhe big horse is all right, and I've 
given him a couple of canters." It may be 
imagined that the rebuke for this direct breach 
of orders was pretty strongly worded, but it failed 
to produce the smallest effect on the stolid head 
lad, who was thoroughly satisfied with his per- 
formance, and simply remarked, ** If I don't know 
when a horse ought to have a canter, I'm no use 
to you." Still the colt, if apparently sound one 
day, would be very " dotty " the next ; indeed, he 
was so sore and lame on the Saturday before the 
L^er that Jennings almost decided not to take 
him to Doncaster. Nor did he show much 
improvement when he got there, and he moved 
so feelingly in a canter on the Town Moor on the 
Monday before the race that Ben Bartholomew, 
who watched the performance, went straight away 
home, saying, " I won't stop to see that horse break 
down." Easily as the triumph which gave him 
possession of the " triple crown " was achieved, he 
really won the St. Leger on three legs, and would 
never have been started for the Doncaster Stakes 
on the Friday but for a misapprehension. During 
the morning it was believed that Breadalbane was 
the only other runner, and an arrangement had 
been made by which Mr. Chaplin was to receive 
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a certain sum out of the stakes to allow the French 
colt to walk over. At the last moment, however, 
Reginella's number went up, and then Jennmgs 
would have been very glad to withdraw Gladiateur, 
but it was rather late to do so, added to which 
the horse would have become very excited and 
intractable if baulked of a gaUop at the last 
moment. He seemed to understand the whole 
business of racing as well as any human being 
could do. The moment he saw his van he would 
walk into it of his own accord, and he was so high- 
couraged that when he was stripped on a race-course, 
and became excited, he would forget all about his 
lameness. So Jennings had to indulge him m 
another gallop, and he gave 10 lb. to Breadalbane 
and 14 lb. to Reginella without an effort. Long- 
down tackled him once more, in receipt of 7 lb. 
in the Newmarket Derby at the Second October 
Meeting, only to receive another forty lengths 
beating for his temerity; and he wound up the 
season with his only defeat, a defeat that was 
far more glorious than the majority of his triumphs. 
No three-year-old, before or since, has ever essayed 
to carry 9 st. 12 lb. in the Cambridgeshire, and 
though he might not have quite won under any 
circumstances, Jennings is certain that he ought 
to have been in the firet three. He suffered once 
more from his jockey being so terribly short- 
sighted. Jennings had gone to view the race some 
way down the course, and was horrified to see that 
Gladiateur was fully a hundred yards behind the 
leader, and evidently hopelessly out of it. " Where 
were you at the Red Post ? " he asked of Grimshaw 
in the weighing-room after the race. " Oh, I was 
lying in a good place, about half a dozen lengths 
from the front," was the reply, and nothing would 
convmce poor Harry that he had lain so far out 
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GLADIATEUR 

of his ground as to totally destroy any chance 
of success his mount may have possessed. 

Gladiateur's legs were worse than ever in the 
foUowing season, but owners had long since 
discovered that their sound horses had no earthly 
chance against ^*the cripple," and he was allowed 
to walk over for a couple of nice little stakes at 
the Craven Meeting. Then he went over to 
France, and secured tne Grand Prix de Flmp^ratrice, 
over a course of three miles and a furlong, and, a 
week later, gave 14i lb. and an easy beating to 
his stable companion. Lie Mandarin, over two 
miles, so that the relative form of the pair had 
altered indeed since their yearling days. His next 
appearance was made in the Ascot Cup, which, 
all things considered, was the most remarkable 
race I have ever seen, or ever expect to see. The 
other two runners were Regalia and Breadalbane, 
the ground was as hard as it usually is at this 
meeting, and, as Gladiateur's ^* dicky" leg was 
worse than usual, Grimshaw's orders were to lie 
nicely up with his field until the hotel turn, to 
nurse his mount very carefully down the hill, 
and then to make tihe best of his way home. 
Either the jockey's idea of "lying up with his 
field" was a very peculiar one, or his defective 
sight was again to blame, for Breadalbane passed 
the Stand the first time with a lead of fully twenty 
lengths, whilst the filly was about half that distance 
in front of the Frenchman. From that point, 
however, Grimshaw carried out his instructions 
to the letter, and came down the hill in such 
leisurely fashion that, when he was on level ground 
again, the gap between him and the other pair 
was positively appalling. If I put it at three 
hundred yards I am certainly under-estimating 
rather than exaggerating it. The style in which the 
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great horse closed up that gap when he was at last 
allowed to stride along was simply incredible, and 
such a sight may never be witnessed again. People 
could scarcely believe their eyes when he strode 
past the post forty lengths in front of Regalia, 
whose tongue was hanging out of one side of her 
mouth like that of a beaten dog, whilst Breadalbane 
had scarcely reached the bend into the new course, 
and never finished at all. Nearly thirty-five years 
have passed since that day, yet every incident of 
the race is as fresh in my mind as though it had 
taken place last season, and my friend James 
Waugh, who cannot be suspected of any partiality 
or bias in the matter, and whose wide experience 
renders his opinion of special value on such a 
subject, considers this to be absolutely the finest 
performance ever accompUshed. Indeed, were 
a general vote taken to try to decide the much- 
vexed question as to which was really "the horse 
of the century," Gladiateur would receive a 
"plumper'* from the worthy master of Meynell 
House. 

Nine people out of every ten are probably under 
the impression that the Ascot Cup of 1866 
witnessed Gladiateur's last appearance on a 
race-course, and I certainly had that idea myself 
until I consulted the Calendar. As a matter of 
fact, however, he ran once more, in the Grand Prix 
de I'Empereur on October 7. In this race he was 
ridden by G. Pratt, the distance is described as 
" nearly four miles,*' and the result is given as " won 
easily by three lengths." The warmest admirer of 
Gladiateur could not describe him as being good- 
looking ; indeed, had the match for "points" between 
him and Blair Athol, which was talked about some 
time after each had been relegated to the stud, ever 
been brought off, it would have been any imaginable 
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odds upon the *' pale-faced chesnut."" Gladiateur 
was a very big-boned angular horse, and his 
tremendous hips made him appear to be even more 
^* dipped " in the back than ne really was. His 
stud career must be described as disappointing, and 
yet, but for a cruel piece of ill fortune, he might 
have been remembered as the sire of one veritable 
wonder. This was Hero, a bay colt out of Tesane, 
foaled in 1872, who has probably been forgotten by 
the majority even of tnose who take a genuine 
interest in racing matters. Yet, had he lived, it is 
probable that the Turf history of 1874 and the year 
or two following it would have been considerably 
altered. Hero's only appearance in public was 
made in a sweepstakes over the last half of the 
Rowley Mile at the Newmarket Second Spring 
Meeting. Reports of his being something alto- 
gether out of the common had evidently leaked out, 
for only the smallest shade of odds was obtainable 
gainst him at the start, and, in the hands of 
Fordham, he did what he liked with Lord 
Falmouth's smart Blair Athol filly. Ladylove, and a 
couple of others. After this confirmation of what 
he had accomplished m private, Jennings, to whom 
the colt belonged, was more than ever sanguine that 
the much-talked-of '* second Gladiateur" had at 
length arrived. Unhappily he inherited a good deal 
of his sire's excitable temperament, and one 
morning, after runnmg clean away from old Luisette 
in a gallop on the Limekilns, he became almost 
unmanageable, and gave the lad who was riding 
him a terrible time of it on the way home. With 
the idea of quieting him down, Jennings told the 
boy to give him a canter on the tan. Hardly, 
however, had he got fully into swing, when he was 
observed to falter and stop, and, on his owner 
galloping up to the spot, he found that the colt 
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had UteraUy spUt one of his hind legs. Under 
these circumstances almost any other horse in the 
string would have been destroyed at once, but, this 
being the case of a youngster of such extraordinary 
promise, every effort was made to save him, though 
the attempt was felt to be the forlomest of 
forlorn hopes. He was tied up in a box, and for 
nearly a month seemed to be progressing satis- 
factorily, but, at the end of that time, he was found 
lying down with the injured leg in a worse condition 
than ever, and there was nothing for it but to 
destroy him. Though a quarter of a century and 
more has passed since Hero took that last fatal 
canter, I believe that his owner still thought of him 
regretfully, and well he might do when he wound up 
his reminiscences of him with the remark, " I think 
he was as good as his father.'' 
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There is undoubtedly an immense deal of luck 
about the year in which a horse happens to be 
foaled. Thus, if the advent of Velasquez had been 
deferred for twelve months, he would merely have 
had the moderate lot of three-year-olds of 1898 to 
beat, would have doubtless won the " triple crown," 
and would have earned an immense reputation at a 
remarkably cheap rate. His lines, however, were 
not cast in such pleasant places, and his gallant 
struggles against a better horse in Galtee More 
were chiefly varied by cuts at Persimmon and 
Love Wisely. It was, to a lesser extent, the 
same with Regaha, for, had not the handsome 
daughter of Stockwell and The Gem happened to 
clash with the all-conquering Gladiateur, she would 
have added a St. Leger and an Ascot Cup to her 
other triumphs. RegaUa was a big, upstanding 
chesnut, who required plenty of time to come to 
her best, and this was probably the reason that her 
d^ut was delayed until the Houghton Meeting, 
at which she made her only appearance as a two- 
year-old. The outing was probably only intended 
to open her eyes and give her some idea of her 
business, for she had no price in the quotations, 
and was unplaced to the roaring Chattanooga. 
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The patient policy that was pursued with her was 
duly rewarded, as she went to the starting-post 
eight -and- thirty times in the course of the next 
three seasons, and seemed able to stand any 
amount of work. There never was a more reliable 
mare at home, where she would invariably stride 
away from anything that was tried with her, no 
matter what the distance might be. On a race- 
course, however, she was by no means trustworthy, 
and it was quite a toss-up whether she would try 
or not. On the days that she really meant going 
she was most restive at the starting-post, and 
seemed to require the whole of the course to 
herself. She would run back, gnash her teeth, 
kick at the other horses, and make herself generally 
as unpleasant as possible, and then Tom Heartfield^ 
who rode her in nearly all her engagements in her 
last season, knew that business only was meant, 
and that she was sure to make a big bid for victory. 
When in this vixenish mood no course was too 
long for her, but a mile was about her best 
distance. In spite of all the airs and graces that 
she would give herself upon these occasions, she 
was a singularly nervous mare, and, if her jockey 
took hold of her head and rated her, she would 
drop into her place in line as quietly as an old 
sheep, but such a proceeding was utterly fatal to 
all chance of success, as she almost invariably 
turned as sulky as possible, and would not gallop 
a yard. 

Regalia began a busy three-year-old season in 
the Two Thousand Guineas, in which she had no 
market price, and performed quite in accordance 
with her position in the betting. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that 20 to 1 was easily 
obtainable about her at the start for the Oaks, 
and her six lengths victory came as a big surprise. 
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Wild Agnes was second, and Zephyr, a fair race- 
horse but destined to become £eu* more famous as 
the dam of Favonius, third, whilst the three placed 
fillies in the One Thousand were completely out of 
it. After this victory Mr. Harlock disposed of 
Regalia to the Messrs. Graham, and, though she 
sometimes ran in the name of one, and sometimes 
of the other, she usually carried the '* green, black 
belt, green cap ** of " Mr. WiUiam.** She never ran 
between the Oaks and St. L^er, and a respect- 
able second to Gladiateur in the Doncaster race 
was as much as could be expected of her. The 
following notice appears in the Calendar after the 
report of the St. Leger of 1865 : 

"Previous to the race the owner of Regalia 
objected to Gladiateur on the score of age, and 
requested to have his mouth examined. The 
usual certificate having been produced when this 
horse ran for the Derby, the Stewards refused now 
to entertain the objection, unless Mr. Graham 
could state in writing his grounds for supposing 
that the horse was not of the right age. This he 
failed to do, and though the objection was repeated 
after the race, the Stewards still declined to inter- 
fere, and ordered the stakes to be paid over to 
Count F. de Lagrange." 

The course adopted by the Stewards was un- 
doubtedly the only right and proper one, for, all 
the usual formalities having been compUed with, 
it would have been a gross insult to such a grand 
sportsman as the late Count FrM^ric de Lagrange 
to have ordered an examination of Gladiateur's 
mouth. To this day there are people who main- 
tain that the mighty Frenchman was " an old 'un " 
when he gained his " triple crown," but they said, 
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and still say, exactly the same thing about Kisber, 
and would doubtless tell a similar tale about 
any real ** smasher" that came from abroad and 
lowered our colours. To my thinking the career 
of Gladiateur is quite sufficient proof, if any were 
needed, of the utter groundlessness of Mr. Graham's 
objection. It is easy to understand that a com- 
paratively moderate four-year-old would win a 
Derby pretty comfortably, but the younger horses 
would be catching him at Leger time, and, in the 
following season, would be in front of him. What 
do we find, however, in Gladiateur's case? He 
beats Archimedes by a neck in the Two Thousand, 
and by three lengths and a half in the St. Leger ; 
whilst the three lengths he is in front of Regalia 
in the latter race is increased to forty lengths in 
the Ascot Cup. Indeed his superiority to all his 
contemporaries was never more strongly marked 
than at the end of his wonderful career. 

To return, however, to Regalia. For the re- 
mainder of the season her efforts were almost 
entirely confined to Queen's Plates, for which she 
was either allowed to walk over or encountered a 
merely nominal opposition, but her essays in the 
Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire were unsuccessfrd, 
though the weights she had to carry — 8 st. 9 lb. 
and 8 st 6 lb. respectively — ^were very big ones in 
those days of a 5 st 7 lb. minimum. The filly 
began again in the March of the . following year, 
and her victory in the Trial Stakes at Northampton 
was one of the smartest of all her achievements, 
and bears out my previous statement that a mile 
was about her very best distance. She beat that 
very speedy horse, The Duke, by three parts of a 
length, Elland was a bad third, Saccharometer, 
who, with 9 st in the saddle, had only failed by a 
neck to give 49 lb. to Treasure T^ove in the 
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Lincolnshire Handicap decided a month previously, 
could not even get a place, and King Charming 
and Historian were behind him. A prize of 
£1000 would £ul to tempt such a fiela to the 
post for a wei^t-for-age race nowadays, yet the 
stake won by R^alia in this event was £110 ! 
There were nine races in the programme that day, 
and, at the end of the afternoon, the filly was 
pulled out again for a Queen's Plate, and polished 
off Ackworm and others by fifteen lenirths over 
two mUes. Then came a seizes of ravers^ indud- 
ing one in that memorable race for the Ascot Cup 
of which a full account has been given in the 
sketch of Gladiateur's career, but uie spell was 
broken at Doncaster, where she must have been 
on her best behaviour, and cantered home forty 
lengths in firont of Ackworth and Tormentor for 
the Queen's Plate. The substantial burden of 
9 st proved too much for her in that memorable 
Cesarewitch won by the gallant little Lecturer, but 
she wound up the season with three consecutive 
brackets, annexing a couple more of Her Majesty's 
Plates, and easily polishing off Ostr^er, Moulsey, 
Breeze, and Kangaroo over the Rowley mile. 
This was another remarkably useful field for a 
"Plate of 100 sov.'M 

Regalia's five-year-old season was her heaviest, 
and she certainly never ran better than she did 
then, but luck was against her all through, and two 
races of the aggregate value of £555 proved the 
only result of fifteen outings. An unfortunate start 
was made in the Northamptonshire Stakes, which 
the mare, though weighted with 9 st 8 lb. and set 
to give 7 lb. to Lecturer, looked remarkably like 
winning. She was never going better in her life, 
and, at about a mile and a quarter, had settled 
down so nicely that Heartfield thought the race 
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was all over. A little farther on, however, Hux- 
table began to ride Chippenham, and no sooner 
did Regalia hear the whip than she dashed through 
her horses and took the lead in the straight. 
Being so well acquainted with her little pecuUari- 
ties, Heartfield knew that it was useless to pull 
her about, the only chance being to let her have 
her own way, the natural result of her ill-timed 
effort being that she had shot her bolt as they 
went up the hill. Her week's work at Ascot was 
a very remarkable one. On the Tuesday she 
formed one of a field of nine for the Gold Vase, 
for which Moulsey was a red-hot favourite, and as 
much as 9 to 1 was obtainable about Mr. Graham's 
representative. However, as they rounded the 
bend into the straight, Heartfield found that he 
had nothing to beat but Mail Train — " 66 to 1 
Mail Train " he was generally called, those being 
the stereotyped odds at which he figured in the 
quotations for innumerable handicaps. Well know- 
ing the partiaUty Regalia had for runnmg wide 
of her field, and that she was almost certain to 
turn it up if anything got alongside her and she 
heard the whip going, Heartfield did not hug the 
rails, but came out a little towards the middle of 
the course. To his annoyance Tom Cannon, who 
was riding Mail Train, did the same thing, so he 
edged more out. Cannon still following, and the 
result of this little game was that the two gradually 
slanted clean across the course, and finished locked 
together right under the judges box! All the 
way up the straight Cannon's whip was going 
unceasingly, though, in all probability, his boot 
received a good deal more of it than did Mail 
Train, and poor Heartfield could only sit still and 
suffer, feeling his mount gradually curling up under 
him, and knowing that the smallest attempt to 
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drive her would only result disastrously. Eventu- 
ally he was beaten by a neck, and an attempt to 
remonstrate with Cannon upon his successful 
tactics was only met with the rejoinder, " I know 
what the old mare is, and I never meant leaving 
her." 

This severe finish did not take anything out of 
Regalia, for when she reached the post for the 
Hunt Cup on the following day it was quite 
evident that she meant going. Never did she 
behave worse at the start of any race during her 
whole career, and there was a terribly long aelay, 
caused almost entirely by her va^uies. At last 
Arthur Edwards, who was riding W'ild Agnes at 
8 St. 12 lb. for the Duke of Hamilton, and knew 
how all the false starts were prejudicing the 
chances of the heavy weights, called out, " Give 
that old devil one, Tom, and don't let her keep us 
here all day." Heartfield's own patience was about 
exhausted, so he foolishly took the advice, the 
mare dropped into line at once, and the flag felL 
For three parts of the distance she could not 
have gone better, but about a quarter of a mile 
from nome he felt her heart go, as though it 
were broken by the indignity of being struck, and 
she dropped clean out of the race in half a dozen 
strides. Up to that time she and her jockey had 
been upon the best of terms, but when he went 
into her box that night she came at him like a 
tiger with her mouth open, and never again 
allowed him to come near her, indeed the mere 
sound of his voice was quite enough to rouse her 
temper. The next day saw a field of ten, and 
one of the best in point of quality that ever con- 
tested it, go to the post for the Gold Cup, and 
Regalia was one of the three Oaks winners that 
took part in it. Thanks to Cannon on John Davis, 
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who was pacemaker for Fordham on Lecturer, the 
race was run from end to end, and so good was the 
pioneer — ^he won half a dozen races on his own 
account that season — that they were well into the 
straight before he was done with. Then Heart- 
field saw Cannon looking round for Fordham, 
and, knowing what this meant, he watched his 
opportunity, and when John Davis was pulled out 
to let up his stable companion on the inside, 
Regalia, and not Lecturer, was the one that 
promptly took advantage of the opening. This 
smart move obliged Fordham to steady his mount 
and come round on the outside, but, in spite of 
losing some ground, the little colt was too good 
to be denied, and won by a length and a half. 
Though Heartfield and Fordham were always on 
the best of terms, and it took a great deal to upset 
the latter's equanimity, he did not at all like being 
bested in this fashion, and, as they returned to 
weigh in, said very solenmly, " Tom, if you'd beat 
me I should have objected to you." Every in- 
cident of this race is very clear in my mind, and I 
always thought it was a daring thing on Fordham's 
part to pull Lecturer right back when so near 
home, but it was only recently that I heard the 
explanation of it. 

Three races at an Ascot Meeting are generally 
enough to finish a horse's career, but RegaUa was 
apparently made of cast iron, and on the following 
Wednesday — ^the handicapper having been kinder 
to her than usual — she cantered away from a 
moderate field in the Windsor Summer Handicap. 
Then came a curious race for the Queen's Plate at 
Hampton. The course on Moulsey Hurst was 
always very bare of grass, and recent rain had 
made it greasy, so that Cannon, who had won a 
couple of races that afternoon, warned Heartfield 
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to be very careful at the bends. Just as the latter 
was mounting, he was asked by the well-known 
Jack Coney whether it was good enough for a 
** plunge." He replied that he did not see how the 
mare was to be beaten, but that the bends were 
awkward, and that an accident might easily happen. 
However, Coney was not to be stalled ofi, but 
said, *' I've had a very bad day, and shall lay 800 
to 100," which he did. The only other one backed 
was a three-year-old colt by Vedette out of Vixen, 
the property of Lord Westmoreland, who had 
won the Surrey and Middlesex Stakes over the 
same course on the preceding day. At New- 
market, or on anything like a straightaway track, 
it would have been a mere exercise gallop for the 
mare to give him the 27 lb. she was asked to do, 
but he was a handy little colt, and iSam Hibberd 
spun him round each turn hugging the rails, whilst 
Heartfield was steadying Regalia, and letting her 
take a wide sweep. Consequently she lost two or 
three lengths at each of the numerous bends, and 
when thev were fairly in the run in — a very short 
one — ^for home, the Vixen gelding held a lead of 
four or five lengths. He was on the rails, and the 
mare in the centre of the course with nothing near 
her, and as this exactly suited her, and she was 
happily in one of her most amiable moods, she just 

5ot up in time to snatch the verdict by a head, 
'he excitement of such a finish was almost too much 
for poor Coney, who was standing upon one of the 
money boxes to watch it, and he danced about to 
such an extent that he smashed in the top and fell 
amongst the silver, just as the pair passed the post. 
Regalia's next engagement was in the Goodwood 
Cup, and Isaac Woolcot and various ** d — d good- 
natured friends," having dinned it into Mr. Graham 
that Heartfield was not strong enough to do justice 
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to the mare» that gentleman (who was, perhaps, a 
httle too apt to listen to the last adviser) east about 
for another jockey. Chaloner, French, Custance, 
and one or two others were approached, but, to 
their great credit, entirely declined to supplant a 
colleague at the last moment, one and all saying 
that Heartfield, who knew the mare so well, must 
be able to do as much or more with her than they 
could. At last, however, John Daley agreed to 
accept the mount, but said nothing to Heartfield, 
which is quite easy to understand, as it would not 
have been a pleasant communication for him to 
make, and he naturally preferred that the announce- 
ment should come from some one else. Thus 
Heartfield was in complete ignorance of the change 
of plans, and, on the morning of the all-important 
day. was lying in bed, thinking over the race and 
casting an occasional eye at a brand-new suit of 
clothes, in which he felt it was only right that the 
rider of a prospective winner of such an important 
race as the Goodwood Cup should presently array 
himself. These pleasant waking dreams were 
doomed to be abruptly dispelled. Henry Wool- 
cot, the trainer of Regalia, came into his bedroom 
just as he had finished dressing, and began, in 
somewhat embarrassed fashion, "Heartfield, you 
mustn't blame me for what I'm going to tell you." 
Poor Tom felt at once what was coming, and said, 
" I know, I'm not to ride the old mare." The dis- 
appointment was a very bitter one, for no greater 
injury can be done to a jockey than to supersede 
him in this fashion, and it is an extreme step 
which should never be taken unless there are very 
strong reasons indeed to justify it Heartfield felt 
that to be taken off Regalia at the last moment 
would probably do a young jockey like himself 
very serious harm, but there was nothing to be 
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said, so he mournfully took off the new suit, 
dressed himself in his ordinary things and presently 
proceeded to the course. Here he met Mr. Graham, 
who appeared to be nearly as much upset about 
the matter as he was, and said apologetically, *' It 
isn't me, Heartfield, I've been overpersuaded by 
friends; Daley's going to ride, and you're on 
two hundred to nothing." Tom was just in that 
frame of mind to feel that money was valueless to 
compensate him for his disappointment, and he 
derived far more consolation from the outepoken 
sympathy of nearly all the other jockeys. To this 
day he entertains a grateful remembrance of the 
way they stood by him, and specially of the kind- 
ness shown by Tom Chaloner, who gave him some 
excellent advice. "Don't show you're annoyed, 
go and help saddle the mare as though you didn't 
mind; they never win after this sort of thmg, 
Vauban's sure to beat her." At that time Chaloner 
was in the very zenith of his career, and contesting 
with George Fordham the position of leading 
jockey of the day, so his words naturally had great 
weight with a youngster, and Heartfield went off 
and assisted to put Regalia to rights. Just before 
her jockey had a leg up, Woolcot turned to 
Heartfield and said, "You know the mare best, 
tell Daley how to ride her." Under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, I think it will be generally 
agreed that this was trying poor human nature a 
little too high, and Heartfield cannot be much 
blamed for relinquishing all chance of the promised 
£200 and seizing his opportunity of repaying in kind 
the somewhat shabby treatment he had received. 
" You know how she pulls and bores with her head 
down ? take hold of her head, pull the bit through 
her mouth, and be her master," was the insidious 
advice that he gave Daley, which, being faithfully 
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foUowed, had its inevitable result-Regalia throw- 
ing up her head and dedining to gaUop a yard 
when she was asked to go on and win her race. 

The mare ran five times after this, with Heart- 
field in the saddle on each occasion, but she seemed 
to have had enough of racing, and never won again. 
At home, however, she was as good as ever, and 
you could not put her and Caithness together in 
private gallops — ^a circumstance that was nearly 
costing Stephenson, the great bookmaker, a nice 
little fortune. After Caithness had incurred an 
8 lb. penalty by winning the Lincoln Autumn 
Handicap, he was only in receipt of 9 lb. from his 
stable companion in the Liverpool Autumn Cup. 
Still Mr. James Smith fancied him, and Stephen- 
son, knowing well that the mare could give him 
three times that amount of weight at home, laid 
that gentleman 10,000 to 1000 against him, and 
handed the colt over to him some days before the 
date fixed for the race. Mr. Smith put up Cannon, 
and it is by no means certain that, with ordinary 
luck, he would not have won, for Regalia, who 
started favourite at 100 to 80, never gave a worse 
exhibition. It was ominous that she stood at the 
post like an old sheep, and she was all over the 
course during the race. However, she indirectly 
contributed to the defeat of Caithness, as she per- 
sistently hung to him, and fairly pinned him on to 
the rails for a long distance, so that, when he at last 
got free of her, he had not time to catch the placed 
horses. 
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MR. JAMES MERRY 

It is probable that 1865 was about the worst 
year that Mr. Merry exDeiienced during his con- 
nection with the turf. His Derby representative 
was Wild Charley, a rather small cobby colt by 
Wild Dayrell out of Phemy, who never ran as a 
two-year-old, but won the Trial Stakes at North- 
ampton on the occasion of his first appearance in 
public, beating Ackworth and Birch Broom at 
weight for age. As this was then estimated at 
28 lb. over a mile in April, instead of at 18 lb., 
the present allowance, the performance was not a 
great one, still he started at 100 to 7 in the Derby, 
in which he made no show, and never ran again. 
The Primate, a beautifully-bred colt by St Amans 
out of Ellen Middleton, was probably the best ot 
his two-year-olds in that season, but he never 
accomplished what miirht reasonably have been 
expected from such a pedigree, his ^erfonnances 
being very moderate. However, Mr. Merry made 
one fortunate hit that year, and that was when he 
purchased Marksman as a yearling at the annual 
Middle Park sale. It was a very curious coinci- 
dence that this chesnut, son of Dundee and Shot, 
should have immediately followed Hermit into 
the sale ring, and that the price realised by each 
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should have been 1000 guineas. If, on the one 
hand, Mr. Merry was unlucky to select the colt 
that was destined to run second in the Derby, 
instead of the winner, on the other it is by no 
means certain that Marksman was not really the 
better of the two, whilst Mr. Merry would be sure 
to have a strong bias in favour of a son of the 
gallant Dundee, who had done him such splendid 
service a few years previously. 

James Waugh, who should certainly know 
more of Marksman than any one else can do, 
scouts the generally accepted idea that he was a 
rogue. On the contrary, he says that he was 
almost too resolute, and, when his jockey asked 
him to go, tried to do too much ; but no one who 
ever rode him, with the single exception of George 
Fordham, seemed to realise this, or to give him 
time to settle down into his stride and get him- 
self nicely balanced. A striking instance of this 
occurred at Goodwood in his two-year-old days. 
On the Wednesday, ridden by Harvey Covey, he 
ran unplaced in liie Findon Stakes, which was 
won by Friponnier, who beat Bismarck, a speedy 
Weatherbit colt owned by Mr. W. G. Craven, by 
a head Marksman was trying to give 5 lb. to the 
latter, and Fordham, who did not happen to have 
a mount in the race, was so convinced that Marks- 
man had not shown anything like his best form, 
that he urged Waugh very strongly to run him in 
the Molecomb Stakes on the following day, and 
to put him up. It was difficult to obtain Mr. 
Merry's assent to this proposal, as he very naturally 
thought that, having to meet Bismarck again over 
the same course, and at exactly the same weights, 
his colt would only be getting another gruelling 
for nothing, but George was very persistent, and 
at length was allowed to have his way. Odds of 
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5 to 4 were laid on Bismarck, whilst 5 to 1 was 
obtainable about Marksman. The tables, however, 
were completely turned, for the latter won in a 
canter by a length, and, as Fordham dismounted 
after the race he patted the colt's neck, saying to 
Waugh, " There, Jim, that'll give him confidence." 
It did so undoubtedly, for the youngster won a 
couple more races before the end of the season, 
though it was naturally beyond even Fordham's 
powers of blandishment to persuade him to travel 
fast enough to beat such a wonder as Achievement 
in the Champagne Stakes. 

Marksman " had a leg " when he ran for the 
Derby, but, in spite of that, Waugh maintains that 
he must have won if Jemmy Grimshaw had not 
been so intent on watching Vauban that he did 
not realise the danger from Daley and the despised 
Hermit until it was too late to avert a neck defeat. 
" How do you account for that, Waugh ? " were 
Mr. Merry's first words to his trainer after the race, 
to which the latter could only reply, "I don't 
know, sir; you'd better ask Grimshaw." I doubt 
if the owner felt the disappointment nearly as 
keenly as did the trainer, and the former speedily 
consoled himself with the reflection, " Never mind, 
we've beaten The Duke," for it was a singular thing 
that nothing ever gave Mr. Merry so much plea- 
sure as seeing one of his horses defeat something 
carrying the colours of Lord Stamford or the 
Duke of Beaufort. Waugh was very anxious to 
run Marksman in the Grand Prix de Paris, point- 
ing out that the travelling would keep him light 
with little or no work, whereas the cantering 
necessary to keep him fit for Ascot would be 
bound to affect his " dicky " leg. Had this course 
been followed, the colt would have been almost 
certain to have annexed the great French race, for 
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Fervacques, who won it that year after a dead heat 
with Patricien, was no flyer ; but Mr. Merry was 
set upon again defeating Vauban in the Prince of 
Wales's Stakes, a task in which Marksman signally 
failedy and was never able to run again. At his best 
he was a really good colt ; indeed, prior to the Derby 
he was tried to give 28 lb. to Mayflower, and beat 
her easily, though this three-year-old Thormanby 
filly afterwards proved equal to winning the 
Gratwicke Stakes at Goodwood. Aft;er taking 
part in the Prince of Wales's Stakes Marksman 
was bled in the toe, a quantity of blood being 
taken away. Hermit was located in the same 
yard, and the bucket containing this blood was 
put down at the door of his box. It was some 
years before Waugh confessed to Bloss that he 
was the perpetrator of this little joke, which 
derived its point from the fact that Hermit had 
broken a blood-vessel shortly before his Derby 
victory. 

Another really good two-year-old that Mr. 
Merry owned about this time was Lady Morgan, 
but her near fore-leg was a source of trouble even 
from her yearling days, and she could never be 
trained. This brings me to Belladrum, a bay colt 
by Stockwell out of Catherine Hayes, and one of 
the most brilliant two-year-olds that Mr. Merry 
ever possessed. He was beaten the first time that 
he was tried, and the details of this, and of other 
Russley trials, would be extremely interesting, but 
unhappily they are not available. When James 
Waugh returned from abroad and settled down at 
Newmarket, the box containing his trial book was 
placed in an outhouse, the roof of which was not 
rain-proof, and, before any one happened to notice 
the mischief that was being done, this valuable and 
irreplaceable volume was reduced to a mass of un- 
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decipherable pulp. The trainer remembers, how- 
ever, that Liddington and St Mungo were in the 
trial, and Belladrum must have been asked to do 
something extraordinary with the old horse, for, 
when Mr. Merry arranged the weights to be 
carried, Waugh said, "Mr. Merry, no two-year- 
old in the world could beat Liddington at these 
weights." Belladrum's two-year-old career fur- 
nished proof positive that the first question asked 
him was an impossible one, as he won ten of the 
twelve engagements he fulfilled that year, whilst a 
fair excuse can be brought forward for each of his 
two defeats. When Ryshworth beat him a head 
for the Troy Stakes at Stockbridge, Fordham had 
really won his race and was easing his mount, 
and Daley, who was on the point of ceasing to 
persevere, saw his opportunity, came again, and 
just won by a head. At the same time there was 
very little between these two, for, when they met 
in the New Stakes at Ascot, there was only a head 
in Belladrum's favour; whilst, in the Bentinck 
Memorial at Goodwood, which was reduced to a 
match between them, the head was stretched to 
half a length, the jockeys being reversed on this 
occasion, as Daley was on the winner, and Ford- 
ham rode Ryshworth. Belladrum's only other de- 
feat in his first season occurred in the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster, Sir Joseph Hawley's Morna, 
a Beadsman filly, who subsequently won the One 
Thousand, and was second to Brigantine in the 
Oaks, obtaining a head verdict from him. A short 
time prior to this race he had hit his leg, and 
was consequently short of work, whilst, to make 
matters worse, Daley was very late in weighing 
out, and the other three runners were in charge 
of the starter before he had left the paddock. 
This made him gallop Belladrum down to the post 
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a good deal faster than was advisable, and he had 
no sooner whipped round than the flag fell and 
they were off^. 

A few days after this race Waugh began to 
entertain an uneasy suspicion that all was not as it 
should have been with Belladrum's wind, and one 
morning in the Ffa^t October Meetmg he was 
standing with John Osborne at the side of the tan 
when the colt and Crocus came along together. 
As soon as they had passed, he turned to his 
companion and asked, ** JDoes he roar, John ? " but 
" The soundest-winded horse in the world, James," 
was the immediate and comforting reply. Daley 
won twice upon him during that w% on ihe 
second occasion beating Martinique and five others 
for a Triennial Produce Stakes. John Osborne 
was fourth on Lord Zetland's Brennus in that 
race, and immediately he returned to the weighing 
room, before he had even changed his things, he 
came up to Waugh and said, ^'Your horse does 
make a noise, James." The next morning there 
was unhappily no doubt whatever about the 
matter, as, after a half-speed gallop, he was roaring 
like a bull. Of course the misfortune was kept as 
quiet as possible, and no one knew anything of it 
in the stable except Butters, who subsequently 
married Waugh's eldest daughter, and a lad named 
Harroway. Mr. Robinson of Tamworth, a very 
well-known veterinary surgeon, fired him in the 
throat. In order to divert suspicion from the real 
object of his visit to Russley, he performed the 
same operation on a colt by Claret, who was 
perfectly sound-winded, but Belladrum derived no 
benefit from the remedy. Indeed, on the occasion 
of the first good gallop that was attempted with 
him as a three-year-old. Butters could hardly kick 
him along, and Waugh speedily held up his hand 
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for them to stop, and wrote off to Mr, Merry, " If 
my hundred pounds is on please hedge it, as I am 
afraid he is no good." Butters was on his back in 
all his work, and Harroway always rode the horse 
that was told off to lead him, the pair fully under- 
standing that, if any one was out with Waugh, 
they were to pull up some time before reaching Qie 
trainer, and never to gallop past Of course, how- 
ever, the matter could not be kept a secret for 
ever, and an immense amount of money was laid 
against the colt for the Two Thousand Guineas, 
for which he started at 10 to 1. Those who took 
liberties with him and overlaid their books — ^and 
there were a good many who were anxious to help 
themselves — ^had a terrible fright, as Pretender 
only beat him by half a length after a desperate 
race. Indeed, there is no doubt that he ought to 
have won, and would have done so if Kenyon had 
obeyed his orders, and made a waiting race of it. 
The then fashionable light weight was, however, a 
little " above himself" just at that time — a common 
failing, it is to be feared, with his class — and took 
considerable umbrage at being put on a horse 
whose roaring had then become a matter of 
notoriety, and who was generally regarded as 
possessing a very indifferent chance of success. 
" I'll let them see if I'll ride their stiff 'uns or not," 
was his impertinent remark, and, instead of carry- 
ing out his instructions, he jumped off in front and 
made every post a winning post — the most fatal 
course that could possibly have been adopted with 
such an accomplished '^ musician" as poor Bella- 
drum had become. Daley was up in the Derby, 
and such was the fear inspired by the display the 
colt had made in the Guineas that many of those 
who had slated him unmercifully took back their 
money at any price they could get, and he actually 
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started at 6 to 1. In the interim, however, his 
wind had become more seriously a£fected than 
ever, the half-mile of hill at the beginning of the 
race fairly choked him, and he and Lord Rosebery's 
Ladas — ^a very poor prototype of his brilliant suc- 
cessor — ^figured in the extreme rear. He had three 
tries as a four-year-old over half-mile courses, but 
had then gone utterly to pieces, every trace of his 
once brilliant speed having vanished. Belladrum 
was a big rich bay with black legs, possessing great 
bone and very truly made ; indeed, he was one of 
the grandest specimens of a racehorse that I can 
remember. 

Contemporaneously with Belladrum, Mr. Merry 
owned Crocus, a chesnut filly by Thormanby out 
of Sunflower, who won five out of the thirteen 
events in which she took part as a two-year-old, 
and was very smart indeed at that age, but as she 
then trained off, and never earned a bracket after 
her first season, I may safely pass on to Macgregor, 
Sunshine, and Sunlight, who were all home-bred, 
and were certainly three of the most remarkable 
two-year-olds that a man ever possessed in one 
season. Giving the place of honour to the lady, I 
will fijst deal with Sunshine, a bay filly by Thor- 
manby out of Sunbeam, who must have inherited a 
great deal of the wear-and-tear nature of her sturdy 
sire, as she was out ten times in her first season, 
only once tasting defeat, and even that defeat was 
more glorious than the majority of victories. She 
was a remarkably muscular fUly, and unusually 
wide in the chest. Few finer walkers have ever 
been seen, and I have a vivid remembrance of 
having to do a jog-trot round the Epsom paddock 
to keep up with her prior to the Oal^, as she must 
have been moving at the rate of fully five miles 
an hour. Mr. Merry was in Rome when Waugh 
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entered Sunshine for a great many stakes, and 
almost his first question after his return to this 
country was, "Why did you engage that filly so 
heavily ? " " Because she's such a good galloper in 
the paddock," was the reply — Waugh being a firm 
believer in this test of promise in a yearling — and 
Mr. Merry's rejoinder, "But her brother's such a 
bad one," did not shake his faith for a moment 
This " brother " was Phoebus, whom Sunbeam had 
thrown to Thormanby two seasons before produ- 
cing Sunshine. He was " altered " very early in his 
career, and he and his distinguished sister bore a 
remarkable likeness to each other, a likeness which 
proved uncommonly useful on more than one 
occasion, and was the despair of the touts, as 
members of that industrious fraternity were con- 
stantly deluded into reporting Sunshine as having 
done a good gallop when she had never been out 
of her stable, and her "understudy" had taken 
her place in the string. Although Sunshine was 
beaten in her trial as a yearling, a trial to which I 
shaU have to refer again, she must have satisfied 
her trainer thoroughly before making her first 
appearance in public in the Woodcote Stakes — a 
race in which Belladrum had made a successful 
d^but twelve months previously, for she started at 
9 to 4 in a field of twenty, and won by a couple of 
lengths. Probably Mahonia was the best of those 
that fijiished behind her, but Green Riband, 
Temple, Braemar, and several of the others were 
equal to winning races. Then came the July 
Stakes, which she secured pretty easily from 
Alaric, with Normanby " down the course." Her 
first real battle was in the Lavant Stakes at Good- 
wood, in which Daley, who was riding her for the 
first time in public, just squeezed her home a head 
in front of Tom French on Mantilla, a very speedy 
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King of Trumps filly who did excellent service 
in the "Mexican blue" of Mr. Pryor. After a 
hollow victory in a Biennial at York, the pair met 
again in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster ; this 
time Fordham was on Sunshine, and her head 
advantage over Mantilla was extended to a length 
and a half. Still Mr. Pryor was not satisfied, or, 
as I am inclined to think was the case, owners in 
those days were more inclined to battle with each 
other than they are at the present time, so, at 
the Second October Meeting, Mantilla entered 
an appeal against the Goodwood and Doncaster 
verdicts. This was in a 800 sov. sweepstake for 
two-year-old fiUies over the T.Y.C., which was 
reduced to a match, and the former judgments 
were confirmed. Sunshine getting home on this 
occasion by three parts of a length. Two days 
later came the historical Middle Park Plate, every 
incident connected with which must be so famihar 
to all who take the slightest interest in Turf lore 
that I need scarcely travel the already well-beaten 
track. James Waugh has always maintained that 
Sunshine was unlucky to lose, and that Daley 
was too intent on beating Tom French on King- 
craft to notice the danger from Chaloner and 
Frivolity until too late to avert a head defeat. 
Still as the Russley filly only beat ELingcraft by a 
short head for second place, she must surely have 
been ridden clean out, whilst it is worth noting 
that Frivolity's only reverse during that season 
was sustained in a half-mile race at the Epsom 
Summer Meeting, in which Pat^, a very speedy 
Macaroni filly, just did her by a neck, so we may 
probably accept the form as it stands. 

It is a commonly accepted opinion that the 
severity of this wonderful fmish completely ruined 
the three that took part in it, and, as far as 
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Frivolity and Kingcraft were concerned, I think 
that this was true, but the stout Thonnanby blood 
in Sunshine soon enabled her to shake off the 
effects of such an ordeal, and her subsequent 
£ulure as a three-year-old was due to other causes 
altogether. In the first place her wind became 
slightly affected in the autumn, and the services 
of Mr. Robinson were requisitioned to fire her in 
the throat, the unfortunate Claret colt being again 
the ostensible object of the veterinary's visit, and 
having to undergo the unpleasant operation once 
more. It is doubtfiil if this remedy did much 
good, still she never became a very pronounced 
roarer, and might have pulled through her principal 
engagements all right but for an accident which 
happened early in 1870. There had been a hard 
firost, and, before this was £Edrly out of the ground, 
she sUpped up and severely strained the back sinew 
of her near hind-1^, a misfortune which made it 
advisable to at once hedge the money for which 
she had been backed for the Derby, tinder these 
circumstances she did wonderfully well to run 
Gamos to a length for the Oaks, and there is not 
the smallest foundation for the statement which 
was made in a recent book dealing with the Turf, 
that she was ^'poisoned" prior to that race. 
Probably, however, the author of the work in 
question was confusing her case with that of 
Hester, who, having won the One Thousand 
in hollow fashion from a field which included 
Frivolity, Mahonia, and Mantilla, was backed at 
evens for the Oaks, 4 to 1 being laid against 
Sunshine. Hester made no sort of show in the 
race, finishing sixth of the seven runners, and it 
has always been supposed that she was "got at," 
though tiie real facts connected with the matter 
are scarcely likely ever to come to light The 
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fact that Sunshine was able to go to Ascot and 
win the Coronation Stakes easily, even admitting 
that the opposition was not a strong one, shows the 
absurdity or the " poisoning " theory, but the filly's 
roaring was gradually becoming worse, and Nor- 
manby, who had been much inferior to her in the 
preceding season, was able to upset the odds that 
were laid on her for a Triennial over the New Mile, 
a couple of days after her Coronation Stakes victory. 
Thenceforward the Turf knew her no more, and 
she ultimately passed into the possession of Mr. 
J. H. Houldsworth, and bred some fairly useful 
animals, though she never threw anything within 
many pounds of her own form. 

The extraordmary racing ability of Macgregor, 
a bay colt by Macaroni out of Necklace, was 
discovered very early m his career. He was tried 
as a yearling with Sunshine and Miss Hayes, the 
last-named, who was then a four-year-old, being 
set to give 12 lb. to each of the juveniles. The 
distance was three furlongs, James Waugh was 
starter, and Mr. Merry and Tass Parker acted 
as judges. When the trainer came up to his 
employer with the information that " the Macaroni 
colt lost a couple of lengths at the start," it was 
only to be met by the reassuring response, " Well, 
he won d — d easy anyhow." M!acgregor was 
stabled with others of Mr. Merry's horses at Gore 
Lanes, about half a mile from Russley, where the 
head lad lived, and the two teams used to meet 
on Williams's Downs each day. One morning 
Waugh noticed that the suspensory ligament of 
Macgr^or's off fore-leg was enlarged, and immedi- 
ately a^ed his factotum "What's the matter?" 
"Nothing," was the reply, but "nothing" looked 
to be decidedly serious, and "Take him away 
home" was the immediate order. This trouble 
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arose in his yearling days, and gave an immense 
amomit of anxiety to Waugh, it being impossible 
to treat him as though he had been a perfectly 
sound horse. This was partly the cause of his 
never running as a two-year-old, but it was more 
due, perhaps, to the fact that Sunshine was 
sweeping aU before her, and that Mr. Merry had 
a very natural leaning towards a daughter of his 
beloved Thormanby, and was unwilling to deprive 
her of the chance of adding a single leaf to her 
laurel crown. However, he would have been 
brought out at Ascot as a two-year-old had he 
not started coughing just before that meeting, and 
he was actually sent to Newmarket for the Middle 
Park Plate, but, at the last moment, the old 
fondness for Sunshine prevailed, her owner thought 
that her penalty would not stop her, and she was 
allowed to take her chance. This proved to be an 
unfortunate decision, as the filly would have been 
saved a desperate finish resulting in a head defeat, 
whilst Macgr^or, who was entitled to a maiden 
allowance, must have simply "lost" Frivolity 
and Kingcraft. After the Middle Park Plate 
Macgregor was tried with Sunlight, and, having 
won in a canter, was kept at Newmarket for the 
Criterion Stakes, but his owner, knowing what a 
gem he possessed, was very reluctant to let other 
people share the knowledge, and Waugh received 
a telegram just before the race that he was not 
to run, a fortunate decision for the late Joseph 
Dawson, for, as Sunlight finished only a length 
behind Hester, the stake would have been simply 
an exercise canter for Macgregor. 

The real fact was that Mr. Merry, whose betting 
transactions were conducted on a colossal scale 
totally unknown in these days, had a great idea of 
winning the Derby with a " dark " horse, and was 
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strongly inclined to trust to Sunlight for the Two 
Thousand Guineas, and let Maegregor make his 
first public appearance on a racecourse at Epsom. 
From this course James Waugh dissented strongly, 
thinking that the policy of "masterly inaction" 
had already been carried too far, and, owing to 
his urgent representations on the subject, the pair 
were again tried together before a decision was 
finally arrived at Once more Maegregor made a 
hopeless example of his stable companion, and Mr. 
Merry gave way, and decided that both should run. 
It is difficult to understand his reluctance in the 
matter, it being evident that, to put it mildly, 
Maegregor possessed a healthy even money chance, 
whereas 40 to 1 was then his quotation in the 
market ! A difficulty about the jockey now arose. 
John Daley, who is a big-framed man with great 
length of leg, and built very much after the style 
of the late F. Archer, had for some time past 
found great trouble m keepmg down his weight, 
and it seemed exceedingly doubtful whether he 
would manage to get to the requisite 8 st. 10 lb. 
Waugh was very anxious that he should ride, and, 
knowing well how much Maegregor had in hand, 
was quite ready to allow him to declare a little 
overweight, but, for some reason or another, Mr. 
Merry was resolutely determined not to give away 
an ounce. Poor Daley walked and sweated as 
hard as it was possible for a man to do, but, in 
spite of the most desperate exertions, when the 
morning of the race arrived, it was evident that 
8 St. 11 lb. was the lowest that he could possibly 
ride. This put Waugh in an awkward position, 
for he had no mind to have to look about for a 
fresh jockey at the last moment, whilst, on the 
other hand, Mr. Merry's orders were so peremptory 
on the point that he dare not allow Daley to 
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declare even a pound overweight However, the 
trainer escaped from the difficulty and managed to 
have his own way by a neat ruse. About an hour 
prior to the time set for the decision of the race he 
said to his employer, ''Don't you think, sir, it 
would be a good thing if I were to go down and 
saddle Macgregor and Sunlight at the New Stables, 
whilst you see the jockeys weighed out?'* Mr. 
Merry at once assented to this, so Wau^ escaped 
all responsibility in the matter, and l)aley was 
allowed to declare a pound overweight. 

The exhibition tnat Macgregor made of his 
field has never been equalled in my experience of 
the classic races. Though not a small horse in 
reality, he seemed completely dwarfed that day by 
his tall long-l^ged rider, but it was the most 
complete case of hare and hounds I ever saw, and 
there can be small doubt that he might have won 
by a hundred yards, had there been any object in 
aUowing him to do so. Next came his sensational 
race in a Biennial, distance a mile and a half, at 
Bath, and nine out of every ten men who were 
racing thirty years ago will tell you that the Derby 
was left on the heights of Lahsdown. This, 
however, is a popular error. Macgregor was sent 
to Bath at his trainer's special request, as he felt 
that the travelling and a race would keep the colt 
light, and enable him to take a day or two's rest 
without detriment to his condition. The other 
three runners were Gamos, The Recorder, and a 
filly by Trumpeter out of Lady Somerset, and they 
carried 8 st 7 lb. each. This made it out of the 
question for Daley to ride, so J. Grimshaw had the 
mount. Mr. Merry's orders to him were: "Be 
sure and lie well up, and don't draw it fine " ; but, 
for some reason or another, the jockey, instead of 
keeping nicely with his field, ky out of his ground 
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in such extraordinary fashion that, about half a 
mile from home, he must have been a good hundred 
yards behind Gamos. When Grimshaw did at last 
let Macgregor stride along, the style in which he 
closed up that apparently hopeless ^p has prob- 
ably never been equalled, except by Giadiateur in 
the Ascot Cup, and Grimshaw certainly did not 
"draw it fine," as the verdict was one of twelve 
lengths fi^m The Recorder, the other two being 
pulled up before reaching the winning-post It is 
absolutely certain that this race did Macgregor no 
harm whatever, for on the following Monday at 
Epsom — ^two days before the Derby — ^he did one 
of the best gallops ever seen, making perfect hacks 
of the two horses that were set to lead him. This 
disposes of the idea that running the horse at Bath 
cost him the Derby, and the statement, which has 
been made in print comparatively recently, that 
he was "got at" the night before the race, is 
equally untenable. The building in which Mr. 
Merry's horses stood at Epsom contained two 
boxes, with a stall in the middle. Joe Butters 
and another lad slept in the boxes, and Tass 
Parker was on sentinel duty outside until one 
o'clock in the morning, at which hour he was 
relieved by James Waugh, who remained until it 
was time to take the horses out for their canters. 
Thus it will be seen that any idea that the horse 
was "nobbled" falls to the ground, and it is 
equally certain that he did not break down in the 
race itself. He was sent home on the Thursday 
under the care of Tass Parker and Tom Oliver, 
and was boxed at Dorking. The two custodians 
were talking over the current report that the colt 
had broken down, and, to show the absurdity of it, 
Tass very injudiciously made the lad who was 
riding Macgregor trot him over the cobble stones 
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just outside the railway station 1 This was certainly 
a very severe test for a horse who had run a hard 
race on the preceding day, but he stood it gallantly, 
and stepped out as soundly as possible. Mr. Bland 
of Newbury, a well-known veterinary surgeon, was 
at once summoned to thoroughly examme him, 
and wired to Mr. Merry at Epsom on the Friday, 
"Slight fever in both fore-feet." This wire was 
shown to Matt Plews, the plater to the stable, 
whose terse comment, "He's a liar," was a good 
deal more forcible than polite. It is a curious fact 
that George Fordham's usual confidence quite 
deserted him prior to this memorable Derby. He 
sat in the weighing-room, looking very pale and 
nervously biting his nails, and when Waugh tried 
to cheer him up by telling him that he could not 
possibly be beaten, all the reply he could get was, 
"You never know; there's no such thinir as a 
.^rUinty." Thi, was . very different ™in^ from 
that in which he had mounted Lord Clifden, 
observing, " No one but me knows how good this 
horse is,^ and made aU the running on him just 
seven years previously, and, had his confidence 
been less overweening upon that occasion, I do 
not think that the name of Macaroni would ever 
have been enrolled on the list of Derby winners. 

Thus the real cause of MacfinreiFor's defeat is 
stai mapped in app^ently imnSable mystery. 
It is absolutely certain that the colt went about 
the best gallop of his life on the Monday before 
the race, that he was not " got at " in any way, and 
that he did not break down in the course of the 
struggle itself. James Waugh is utterly unable to 
oflfer any solution of the enigma, and it seems very 
unlikely now that the matter will ever be satis- 
factorily cleared up. Relations had been somewhat 
strained between Mr. Merry and his trainer ever 
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since the defeat of St. Mungo in the Chester Cup 
of 1869, On Waugh*s assurance that the three- 
year-old could not well be beaten, his owner 
backed him heavily, but little Gradwell did not 
prove strong enough to keep him straight, and, 
when he was pulled up, his near side was badly cut 
and scored from having run for lengths in close 
contact with the rails, but for which Knight of the 
Garter would have found the task of giving him 
48 lb. an absolutely hopeless one. The Toss of the 
Derby in the following year completed the rupture 
between master and servant. Mr. Merry said on 
one occasion, "If you'd trained Sunshine, she'd 
have won all the classic races," a very unreasonable 
remark to make about a filly who was not only 
touched in her wind, but who, as I have related 
when dealing with her, had met with a serious 
accident in the early part of her three-year-old 
season. Waugh very naturally deeply resented 
this imputation upon his ability, and the hasty 
remark, possibly made when Mr. Merry was smart- 
ing under the disappointment of Macgregor's in- 
explicable defeat, was the real cause of the colt never 
being able to run again. Up to that time his trainer, 
knowing the trouble that nad always existed with 
the suspensory ligament of his off fore-leg, had been 
very tender with him in his work, but, after the 
unmerited aspersion that had been cast on him 
with regard to the training of Sunshine, he de- 
termined to leave no loophole for the same thing 
to be said about Macgregor, so sent him along in 
his work day after day just as though he had been 
a perfectly sound horse, the inevitable result being 
that he very speedily broke down. Macgregor was 
a short horse, standing a trifle high on tiie leg, 
being built somewhat after the style of St 
Frusquin. His chief fault was that he was terribly 
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straight in jfront, but no one ever knew how good 
he really was, and James Waugh's remark to me, 
"I don't know how much he could have given 
Sunshine," is the best tribute to his extraordinary 
excellence. 

The unlucky Sunlight, a chesnut colt by Stock- 
well out of Sunflower, was a really good one, a bit 
in front of Sunshine, though this would never be 
guessed by a casual glance at his performances in 
the Calendar. It was nothing in his favour that 
he started his career by being beaten a head for 
the Coventry Stakes at Stockbridge, which was 
reduced to a match between him and Lady Annie, 
a Trumpeter filly belonging to John Day; but 
what did him irretrievable harm was running him 
in two races at Goodwood. On the Tuesday of 
that meeting he fought a single-handed battle with 
Kingcraft in the Ham Stakes, getting done by half 
a length, and, two days later, contrary to the 
earnest advice of his trainer, Mr. Merrv insisted on 
running him again for the Bentinck Memorial 
Stakes, in which he finished third to Gamos and 
Grcrtrude. These two races seemed to sour his 
temper, and ever afterwards he was very trouble- 
some at the start, almost invariably whipping 
round to the left ; indeed, though he was allowed 
to walk over for a couple of nice little stakes as a 
two-year-old, the only race that he actually won at 
that age was the Black Duck Stakes at York, in 
which he was ridden by Harroway, a stable lad in 
Waugh's employ, to whom I have already referred 
when writing of Belladrum. Still he was generally 
" on the premises," and it was no bad peirormance 
to run Hester to a length for the Criterion Stakes, 
whilst the four lengths beating he gave Kingcraft 
in the samb event fully counterbalanced the 7 lb. 
he was receiving from Lord Falmouth's colt In 
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spite of his unpleasant memories of Goodwood in 
1869, it was at that meeting twelve months later 
that he apparently began to turn over a new leaf, 
and to throw some heart into his work* First, in 
receipt of only 8 lb. for the year, he beat The 
Orphan by five lengths in the Craven Stakes, and, 
on the following day, he ran dean away with the 
Visitors' Plate over a mile and a half course, 
having much the worst of the weights with all his 
four opponents, winding up a capital week with a 
walk -over. It is noteworthy that Butters rode 
him in each of these races, as Harroway had done 
on the only occasion that he won as a two-year- 
old, and he was just the sort of curious-tempered 
colt that was certain to do best in the hands of a 
lad that he was accustomed to carry at exercise. 

After this he progressed exceedingly well, and 
was sent to York to run in the Great Yorkshire 
Stakes. Mr. Merry's horses at that meeting were 
put up in two stalls and a box, and the half door of 
the bmldmg opened inwards. James Waugh had 
noticed this, and had specially warned the lads to 
be very careftil that this was securely fastened back 
before attempting to take any of the horses out. 
He had not long been out of bed on the Sunday 
morning when there was a terrible disturbance 
in the yard, and he ran down, half-dressed, with 
an intuitive perception of what had happened. 
Sure enough, his instructions had been disregarded. 
Sunlight had caught and closed the half door, and 
then, attempting to jump it, had become firmly 
wedged in, with the door under him, his forelegs 
in the yard, and his hind ones in the stable. The 
men's efforts to get the door down with hatchets 
had only resulted in producmg a number of ugly- 
looking splinters, and poor Sunlight, in his efibrts 
to release himself, had scored himself all over, and 
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was bleeding so freely that the place presented the 
appearance of a slaughter-house. The work of 
extricating the horse proved very difficult indeed, 
but, by Waugh's directions, a couple of men took 
him firmly by the head, whilst two or three more 
got under his quarters, and at last he was liter- 
ally pulled and hoisted into the yard. Of course, 
his running at York was altogether out of the 
question, yet it was hoped that his injuries were 
only superficial, and would not seriously interfere 
with his chance for the St. L^er. He did his 
first gallop after the accident on the following 
Saturday, and his trainer noticed, after he had 
puUed up, that his ribs were working in very 
singular fashion. Still he got through his work 
all right, and started at 8 to 1 for the Leger, being 
third favourite to Kingcraft and Falmerston. In 
this race his misfortunes were destined to culminate, 
as he jumped the road which crosses the course 
about three hundred yards from the starting-point, 
and the concussion broke the fetlock joint of his 
near hind-leg, so that it was necessary to destroy 
him. A post-mortem examination made by Pro- 
fessor Wortley Axe revealed the fact that four of 
his ribs had been broken in the York accident, and 
that one of them had never even begun to knit, so 
that, instead of deserving the stigma of being a 
coward, which somehow or another attached to 
him all through his brief racing career, he must 
have been a marvellously game horse to have 
gone through his daily work under such painful 
conditions. 
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IV 

MR JAMES MERRY (Concluded) 

As I have stated in the preceding chapter, relations 
had been very strained between Mr. Merry and 
James Waufi^h ever since the defeat of St. Muni?o 
for the Chester Cup, and matters were not improvld 
by the owner's remarks with r^ard to Smishine 
and the classic races. It had been evident for some 
time past that a separation was immment, and the 
horses were handed over to Robert Peck shortly 
before the Christmas of 1870. The young trainer 
began his new duties amidst most unpleasant sur- 
roundings, for the winter was an unusually severe 
one, and Russley, where scarcely a road then existed, 
was a desolate spot indeed in its mantle of snow. 
His chief attention was naturally bestowed upon 
King of the Forest, who then occupied the position 
of first favourite for the Two Thousand and Derby. 
The colt looked very well in himself, but he had 
a bad cold, accompanied by a slight discharge of 
greenish matter from the nostrils. He used to kick 
tremendously in his box, to such an extent indeed 
that it was necessary to keep him tied up. He never 
went out for three weeks, the most important 
matter being to get rid of his cold, and when this 
disappeared he could do little more than walking 
exercise, as the weather continued to be terribly 
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inclement, and the horses were on the straw-bed all 
the winter, the snow only disappearing at the end of 
the first week in February. This state of affairs natu- 
rally gave Peck an anxious time of it, for he had been 
told that King of the Forest was a colt requiring 
an exceptional amount of work. Fortunately this 
did not prove to be the case, indeed the colt, who 
did not start really strong work until the second 
week in February, was quite fit to run by the end 
of March, being, if anything, a little overdone. 
Then came a spell of wet weather, and when Mr. 
Merry came down to try him some ten days before 
the Two Thousand, the ground was like a bog. 
There were no good old ones in the stable fit to try 
with just then, so it was arranged that '' the King " 
should carry even weights with the four-year-old 
Competitor, and give 28 lb. to an un-named fiUy 
by Thormanby out of Clotilde and Rifleman, the 
latter of whom subsequently proved good enough 
to fijiish third to Henry in the Ascot Derby, whilst, 
singularly enough, the Clotilde filly won the race 
that immediately followed the Two Thousand. In 
those days every possible precaution was taken to 
throw the touts off the scent, so the horses with 
white legs had them blackened, and artistic white 
stockings were temporarily bestowed upon those 
that did not possess them, whilst the gallop took 
place soon after three o'clock in the morning, in 
such a thick fog as to render it almost dangerous. 
Peck acted as starter, and Mr. Merry and Capt. 
Phillips judged. King of the Forest made Uie 
whole of the running, and beat the Clotilde filly by 
a head. Rifleman, tnree lengths away, was third, 
whilst Competitor, who was afterwards found to be 
dead out of form, was beaten off. Unfortunately 
the trial completely upset King of the Forest, in- 
deed he never cleaned his manger out from that 
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day until after the Two Thousand. Nevortheless 
he looked like winning at the top of the Bushes 
HiO^ but lost several lengths in making the descent 
into the Abingdon Mile Bottom, and could never 
recover this lost ground. 

" That horse can't stay," was Mr. Merry's first 
remark to his trainer after the race ; '* Oh yes 1 he 
can ; let me have my own way with him and hell 
win the Derby," was the rejoinder. Accordingly, 
for ten or twelve days after his race for the Guineas, 
the colt was merely led about with a light boy on 
his back, and allowed to pick a bit of grass occasion- 
ally. Tlien he was cantered behind Rifleman, each 
carrjring about the same weight, and this sort of 
treatment got him big and fresh. Peck always 
thought that he might have won the Derby if Snow- 
den had ridden to orders, but though there have 
been very few finer jockeys than was the latter 
when in a condition to do himself full justice, he 
had one terrible failing, and was by no means sober 
when lifl;ed into the saddle at Epsom that day. 
King of the Forest was the first to catch and tackle 
Digby Grand, on whom Fordham had made pretty 
strong running, and he looked like winning at the 
Bell, but Favonius carried too many guns tor him, 
and the best he could manage was a dead-heat with 
Albert Victor for second place. However, the race 
seemed to do him good, for he accomplished the 
best performance of his career in the Prince of 
Wales's Stakes at Ascot. He gave 12 lb. and a half 
length beating to his old and persistent opponent, 
Ripponden ; Hannah, with her One Thousand and 
OaKS laurels fresh upon her, was beaten a head 
from the second ; whilst SterUng, for whom the dis- 
tance was too far, was unplaced, the Two Thousand 
winner and Digby Grand also being amongst the 
beaten lot. After such a clipping performance it 
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was rather hard on the colt to pull him out agam 
on the foUowmg day for a Biennial over the Old 
Mile, in which Sterling was his only opponent I 
do not think that he would have possessed much 
chance at a mile against the mighty son of Oxford 
imder any circumstances, and, being stiff and sore 
from his exertions of the preceding day, he was 
beaten all ends up. Instead of putting King of the 
Forest by for the St. Leger, Mr. Merry insisted 
upon runnmg him at Goodwood. Certainly a 
couple of races were at his mercy, but their com- 
bined value was little in excess of £500, and he 
furnished one more example of the truth of John 
Scott's dictum, that running a three -year -old at 
Goodwood is fatal to its St. Leger prospects. In 
this case no immediate ill results were noticeable, 
but, on Peck's return from Wolverhampton about 
the middle of August, he found that one of King 
of the Forest's legs had filled, and it became neces- 
sary to strike him out of his Doncaster engagements. 
Indeed after this he was always a cripple, and no 
attempt would have been made to train him as a 
four-year-old, but for the fact of his having won the 
Twentieth Bentinck Memorial Stakes in the two 
preceding seasons. Thiswas a Triennial'stakes, which 
shortly afterwards disappeared from the Goodwood 
programme, to which a curious condition attached. 
The sum of 10 per cent was deducted from the 
value of the race each year, and this formed a sort 
of pool which was secured by the owner of the first 
horse who succeeded in winning for three years in 
succession. These accumulations now amounted to 
the useful sum of £777, and the stake was therefore 
worth nearly £1000 if King of the Forest won it, 
whilst the victory of any other horse would bring in 
less than £200. His old friend Ripponden was ^* the 
King's " most dangerous opponent, out a little diplo- 
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macy on the part of Peck kept him out of the field, 
and finally there was nothing but Toucques — a 
very unworthy daughter of the famous La Toucques 
— ^to beat, which the Russley horse managed to 
accomplish by a couple of lengths, though he was 
really completely untrained, and Tom Cannon must 
have experienced a terribly anxious few minutes 
before he landed him safely first past the post. 

Before quitting E^g of the Forest 1 may give 
a striking example of one of the " certainties " that 
did not come off, a full record of which, if obtain- 
able, would doubtless fill a volume. In 1871 Mr. 
Merry possessed a three-year-old named Sentry. 
He was a little chesnut colt by Man at Arms out 
of Maid Servant, stood a bit back at the knees, 
had long weak pasterns, and, altogether, was about 
as unpromising as could well be imagined. At the 
Newmarket First Spring he was unplaced with 6 st 
7 lb. in a handicap plate across the flat, and was 
then utilised to lead work for King of the Forest. 
He went so wonderfully well in several gallops with 
the crack, that Feck realised that staying was his 
game, and, in a trial shortly before Ascot, over a 
mile and five furlongs, he actually beat King of the 
Forest by a neck, when in receipt of only 7 lb.. 
Rifleman, to whom he was giving 28 lb., bemg 
many lengths away. The course over which the 
Visitors' Plate at Ascot was then run was " once 
round and a distance," or rather over two miles, 
instead of a mile and a half as at present, and Sentry 
was handicapped at 6 st 9 lb. It seems extraordi- 
nary that he should have been allowed to start at 
10 to 1, but Mr. Merry's health was failing, and he 
had ceased to bet in the dashing fashion which had 
characterised his transactions in the Thormanby 
and Dundee days. Sentry was ridden by W. Gray, 
who had to put up a pound overweight, but his 
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chance looked to be hopeless when he ran out at 
the hotel turn, and the rest of the field were quite 
a couple of hundred yards away before Gray got 
him righted and started in pursuit Knowing, 
however, the " tons " he had in hand. Peck never 
quite despaired of the result, and the little colt 
made up nis ground in extraordinary fashion, and 
won qmte easily at the finish. He was then put 
by for the Cesarewitch, and, as " the Admiral,'' for 
once in a way, seemed to be obUvious of the Ascot 
incident, he was let in for that race with about 6 st 
10 lb. This meant King of the Forest at 7 st., and 
defeat seemed to be an impossibility. The com- 
mission was entrusted to Fred Swindells, and it 
was luckily only partially executed when Peck 
returned from Doncaster, and found that Sentry 
had broken down so hopelessly that he was de- 
stroyed shortly afterwards. Corisande was the 
heroine of the Cesarewitch that autumn with 7 st. 
12 lb. in the saddle, and it is absolutely certain that, 
had all gone well with him. Sentry could have 
beaten her by a dozen lens^hs at their respective 
weights. 

Mr. Merry possessed no three-year-old of any 
note in 1872, indeed. Highland FUng in the One 
Thousand and Gladiolus in the St Leger were his 
only representatives in the classic races of that year. 
The filly was decidedly useful, indeed she once gave 
5 lb. and a beating to Louise Victoria, but the colt 
never carried silk except upon this one occasion. 
Such an unusual state of affairs was not destined to 
last long, and ui 1878 the names of Doncaster and 
Marie Stuart were in everybody's mouth, and they 
made a clean sweep of the " three ribbons." The 
former, a chesnut colt by Stockwell out of Mari- 
gold, was bred by Sir Tatton Sykes, and was sent 
up in due course with the other Sledmere yearlings 
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for sale at Doncaster, He had been named " All 
Heart and No Peel," in spite of which terrible 
appellation Peck took a very strong liking to him, 
and pressed upon Mr. Merry the extreme advisa- 
bility of buying him. The latter did not exhibit 
any very great enthusiasm in the matter, as by this 
time he was really ill, and the great interest that he 
used to take in his horses had waned considerably. 
However, he at last gave way to the urgent repre- 
sentations of his trainer, and said, " You can go to 
a thousand, and no more," adding almost immedi- 
ately, "I'll bid for him myself," being evidently 
afraid that Peck, in his desire to secure a yearling 
for which he had such a great fancy, might forget 
the limit as to price that had been imposed. Don- 
caster — ^to give him the name that he received very 
soon afterwards— was one of those big commandmg 
yearlings that invariably excite great admiration in 
a sale ring, and the competition for him was brisk. 
Mr. James — ^better known afterwards as "Bx)se- 
bery" — Smith bid 900 guineas, and then Mr. 
Merry, instead of going boldly to a thousand in 
his old style, merely advanced another fifty. This 
was an anxious moment for Peck. One more bid 
and he knew that the colt was lost to him, but no 
happy inspiration came to Mr. Smith, and a Derby 
winner in posse went to Russley at 950 guineas. 

At that time it was far too frequently the custom 
to send yearlings into the sale ring as much loaded 
with fat as though they had been prize beasts 
intended for a cattle show, and Doncaster, being 
always a very gross horse, was even worse in this 
respect than the general run of youngsters. Peck 
made every attempt to train him as a two-year-old, 
but he was so hog fat that it was absolutely im- 
possible to get him into racing condition at that 
age. Each time that he was tried the result was 
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the same. He showed a nice turn of speed for 
about three furlongs, and then died away, and was 
beaten fifty yards in the last couple of furlongs. 
The last trial in which he took part as a two-year- 
old was over a six-furlong course shortly before the 
Middle Park Plate. Marie Stuart and four others 
were in it, and she won, whilst Doncaster, after 
showing prominently for half the distance, finished 
absolutely last, being literally tailed off. Fortu- 
nately Mr. Merry did not witness this gallop, or he 
would infallibly have drafted Doncaster out of the 
stable. He had never taken to the colt, probably 
because he had bought him, so to speak, against his 
inclination, and there would have been a sort of 
grim satisfaction in proving his trainer to have been 
completely wrong in his estunate of the worth and 
promise of a yearling. Peck was fully aware of 
this, so, in making his report of the trial, he never 
mentioned that Doncaster had taken part in it at 
all, but simply stated that he could not be got fit 
enough to run as a two-year-old. The colt did 
nothing more that year except plenty of walking 
and trotting exercise, but he made a very early 
start in the ensuing spring, and got through several 
weeks of nice steady work. Still he did not seem 
to come to hand as he should have done, and even 
Peck was beginning to despair of him when one 
morning at exercise. Gurry, who was then head lad 
at Russley, said to him, " Why don't you get up 
and ride him a gallop yourself ? " The trainer, who 
then weighed about 11 St., was walking that morn- 
ing and carrying an umbrella, but he let Gurry 
give him a leg up, and took the colt a good gallop 
of about a mile and a half. Strange to relate, 
Doncaster went in totally different fashion from 
anything that he had ever previously exhibited, 
taking hold of his bit and moving in such style 
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that Peck got off him with the remark, " There's 
the winner of the Derby 1 " The best proof of his 
belief in the truth of this bold prophecy was the 
fact that he at once backed the colt for a nice stake 
at 66 to 1 to win and 16 to 1 for a place, whilst he 
confidently assured Mr. Merry that there was a 
second Derby in store for him. 

Doncaster's trial horse for the Two Thousand 
was the four-year-old Peto, who had proved himself 
to be in form by winning the Borough Handicap, 
a mile race at Northampton, after being nearly left 
at the post, and losing many lengths in consequence. 
Doncaster was set to give him 15 lb., and beat him 
by a neck, which appeared to make the race a 
pretty good thing for him. Peck always thought 
he would have won, if Tom Cannon had not waited 
so long with him, as he made up a good deal of 
ground towards the finish of the race, and was 
not in the least distressed when he was pulled up. 
This, however, was by no means the view that Mr. 
Merry took of the race. He was more than ever 
convinced that the colt could not stay, and made 
up his mind to strike him out of the Derby, and 
reserve him for an engagement at Ascot Fortu- 
nately he was in no great hurry to carry out this in- 
tention, and, on the Friday before the Epsom Meet- 
ing began. Peck asked Doncaster to give 7 lb. to 
Freeman over a mile and a half. The latter was a 
little four-year-old by Kettledrum out of Haricot, 
the dam of Caller Ou, a very genuine performer 
and a fine stayer, who, with 7 st on his back, had 
defeated a good field for the Great Northern Handi- 
cap at York only three days previously. Doncaster 
beat him very easily indeed by a couple of lengths, 
and a special messenger, carrying a letter containing 
a report of the trial, reached Mr. Merry in the nick 
of time to avert the threatened scratching. How 
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easily the colt, who was ridden by Fred Webb, 
turned the tables on Gang Forward and Kaiser, two 
of his Newmarket conquerors, needs no recapitu- 
lation here, and Peck's judgment was at length 
triumphantly vindicated. The Grand Prize of 
Paris, which was Doncaster's next engagement, 
proved a most unfortunate race for both horse and 
trainer. Two or three nights prior to its decision 
Peck had a very curious dream, in which he wit- 
nessed the finish, and distinctly saw that a bay was 
first, a chesnut second, and Doncaster third. It 
unhappily proved that this vision was all that he was 
destined to see of the race, as, in company with two 
or three friends, he managed to get on to the Ostend 
instead of the Calais boat, and, as it was found to 
be utterly impossible to reach Paris in time for the 
race, he had to await the receipt of a tel^ram to 
learn that his dream had been prophetic, and that 
the bay Boiard was first, the chesnut Flageolet 
second, and Doncaster third. Under the circum- 
stances Mr. Merry's representative did well to get 
where he did, for he was pricked in shoeing by a 
French blacksmith, and a good deal of matter came 
away from the injured foot after his return home. 

Doncaster was then put by for the St Leger, 
Mr. Merry intending to rely solely upon him for 
that race. As the weeks went on, however. Peck 
urged that, as Marie Stuart was being well backed 
almost every day, her withdrawal would be a very 
unpopular move with the public. In addition to 
this, the trainer well knew that, whilst Doncaster 
could be relied upon to beat the filly at two miles, 
she was then from one to two lengths better than 
he was at a mile and a half. Thus the question of 
supremacy over the St Leger distance was a very 
fine point indeed, and he felt that it would " make 
assurance doubly sure" to run the pair on their 
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merits. The betting at the start of this memorable 
St. Leirer was 6 to 4 a£;ainst Kaiser, 9 to 4 a^cainst 

curious state of the market that can only be 
accounted for by the unquestionable fact that, with 
a very large section of the racing public, the last is 
always the best Nothing had been seen of Don- 
caster since his defeat in Uie Grand Prize of Paris, 
Marie Stuart had not beaten anything of much 
account either at Ascot or York, whilst Kaiser had 
been carrying all before him, and had earned five 
brackets since he and Gang Forward made a dead- 
heat of it, a length and a half behind Doncaster in 
the Derby. The St Leger showed plainly enough 
that Mr. Savile's game little colt was not of the 
same class as the Russley pair, who fought out a 
wonderfully fine finish, and, whilst the sex allowance 
more than accounted for the head by which the 
filly beat the colt, it must not be forgotten that 
she. had the worse of it in the matter of jockeys, 
for no one who had often seen them ride would 
rank Tom Osborne with Fred Webb. The severity 
of the finish did not produce any ill effects as 
far as Marie Stuart was concerned, for she won a 
couple more races that season, but it seems to have 
quite upset Doncaster, for, after hopelessly failing 
in an attempt to give 7 lb. to Flageolet in the 
Grand Duke Michael Stakes, he was well beaten 
at evens by Kaiser in the Newmarket Derby. 

The following spring was very wet, so that it 
was impossible to give Doncaster as much work as 
he ought to have had, and he lost muscle, and was 
never really at his best until Goodwood. Never- 
theless he by no means disgraced himself in the 
Ascot Cup, which produced that season about the 
very best field that ever contested it. They were 
all four-year-olds, and the other five were Boiard, 
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winner of the French Derby and Grand Prize of 
Paris, Marie Stuart, winner of the Oaks and Leger, 
Qang Forward, winner of the Two Thousand, 
Flageolet, and Kaiser. Such a wonderfully high- 
class field created quite a sensation, and I well 
remember that they were collectively valued at 
£80,000. The subsequent sale of Doncaster showed 
that this estimate was an absurdly low one, even 
in those days ; such a half dozen at the present 
time would certainly realise fully £100,000. Boiard, 
who had already won three good races in France 
that season, started a warm favourite at 2 to 1, and 
finished three-quarters of a length in front of Don- 
caster and Flageolet, who made a dead-heat of it 
for second place. Doncaster's only other public 
appearance that season was in the Goodwood Cup ; 
he had gone on well since Ascot, and gave 7 lb. 
and a neck beating to Kaiser, the pair running quite 
away from a field which included Miss Toto, Or- 
ganist, and Lilian. This was a capital performance, 
but Doncaster was never really at his best until he 
went to Ascot as a five-year-old. Yet, at the last 
moment it did not look as though he would be able 
to run at that meeting at all. In travelling from 
Russley to Ascot on the Tuesday, he wrenched off 
his near fore shoe, damaging his foot somewhat 
seriously. He was at once taken to the Station 
Hotel at Reading, and a veterinary surgeon was sum- 
moned. The leg was kept in a fomenting bucket 
for six hours that night, after which a poultice was 
applied to the foot. On the Wednesday morn- 
ing Peck drove over from Ascot to Reading, and 
had a shoe put on, and his intense relief when the 
horse walked perfectly sound can well be imagined. 
He was then taken on to Ascot, and did a couple 
of hours' walking exercise after reaching there. A 
good deal of rain fell during the night, which was 
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all in his favour, as it made the ground soft and 
sloppy, and, in the two canters he did on the Thurs- 
day morning, he moved as well as he had ever done 
in his life. Fordham rode him for the Cup, and 
took him to the front the moment the flag fdl ; he 
jumped the tan road, but nothing got near him in 
any part of the race. It must be admitted that the 
opposition, which was chiefly French, was not par- 
ticularly strong, though it included a couple of 
Cambridgeshh-e winners in Montargis and Peut- 
6tre ; but it was the style in which Doncaster won 
which so impressed all who saw the race for the 
Ascot Cup of 1875, and there is no doubt that he 
was a very great horse on that day. Immediately 
after his victory Peck purchased him from Mr. 
Merry, passing him on to the Duke of West- 
minster at a profit shortly afterwards. However, 
he ran in Mr. Merry's name and colours for the 
Alexandra Plate on the following day, and again 
won as he liked, though he had 9 st. 11 lb. in the 
saddle, and was giving 10 lb. to that good filly 
Lily Agnes, who landed eight of the other twelve 
events in which she took part that season. This 
was Doncaster's last appearance on a racecourse, 
but his success at the stud was assured from the out- 
set. Bend Or being one of the products of his first 
season. He was a curious horse to train, and needed 
a good deal of humouring ; indeed, there was only 
one boy at Russley, a lad known as " Darkie," who 
could ride him at exercise. 

Marie Stuart, a chesnut filly by Scottish Chief 
out of Morgan La Faye, was home-bred. From 
her yearling days she was troubled with curbs, and, 
being extremely nervous and excitable, was always 
difiicult to train. The spring of 1872 was so wet 
that Peck found it impossible to do as much work 
with her as he would have liked to do, and she was 
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not nearly fit when she went to Epsom, and the 
very speedy Acropolis beat her a neck in the 
Stanley Stakes, and exactly repeated the dose in 
the Acorn Stakes two days later. Probably these 
two races did her good and sharpened her up, for 
she came on very much between Epsom and Ascot, 
and won the New Stakes at the latter fixture by 
four lengths. On the following day she only just 
scraped nome by a head from the very moderate 
Dean of Westminster in a single-handed encounter 
in a Biennial, and she came back from the meeting 
with a bad attack of shin soreness. This caused 
her to be put by for the Mottisfont Stakes at 
Stockbridge, which was a far more important race 
at that time than it became in later days. She was 
not fairly right even then, which accounted for the 
difficulty she experienced in beating the indifferent 
trio opposed to her, and she was very sore indeed 
when Morris rode her back to weigh in. It was 
evident that there was nothing for it but to give 
her a good rest, so it was determined to reserve her 
for the Middle Park Plate, in which she escaped 
with a 4 lb. penalty. She won her trial for that 
event, as I have stated when dealing with Don- 
caster, but she began to cough about a week before 
the race, and could not finish her preparation, so 
that her starting at 20 to 1 and finishing in the 
ruck is fully explained. 

Up to this time Marie Stuart, like her famous 
namesake, may be said to have been " celebrated 
for her beauty and her misfortunes," and these 
latter did not end with her two -year -old career. 
Only a week prior to the One Thousand Guineas 
she had a severe sexual attack, and ran fourth to 
three animals to whom, under ordinary circum- 
stances, she could have given any amount of weight 
in reason. This she showed conclusively enough in 
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the Oaks, when she was quite a different filly, and 
fairly smothered a field of seventeen. They were, 
however, a very moderate lot, and I remember that 
Oxford Mixtm^e could have finished second or third, 
but Mr. Edmund TattersalFs last instructions to 
Mordan were that, if he found the little grey could 
not win, he was not to ride her out for a place. 
Triumphs in the Coronation Stakes, Yorkshire 
Oaks, St. Leger, Park Hill Stakes, and Newmarket 
Oaks made up a brilliant season's work, the only 
other defeat she sustained being in the Cesarewitch, 
in which she was handicapped at 8 st 5 lb., and 
was set the hopeless task of conceding 14 lb. to the 
four-year-old Ejng Lud, whose sterling abilities 
were first discovered in that race. Marie Stuart's 
only appearance as a four -year -old was made in 
that famous Ascot Cup of which I have written at 
some length earlier in this chapter, but her per- 
formances in the following season, though only four 
in number, were of a far more satisfactory nature. 
Her first outing was in the Manchester Cup, for 
which she was made a very warm favourite, but it 
was not surprising that she should have failed 
by half a length to give 47 lb. to the Irish three- 
year-old, Innishowen. The first and second were 
well away from the rest of the field, and Mr. 
Merry's good mare had no difficulty in conceding 
29 lb. to Controversy, and 17 lb. to Industrious and 
Scamp, all three of whom were four-year-olds. The 
Gold Vase at Ascot, in which she was ridden by 
Fordham, was pretty well at her mercy, as she was 
in receipt of 5 lb. from Kaiser, and Camelion and 
Peut-6tre were the only other runners. This was 
the llLst occasion upon which she carried the familiar 
" yellow, black cap," as Mr. Merry soon afterwards 
sold her to Mr. W. S. Stirling Crawfurd, and Tom 
Chaloner wore the " scarlet " on her when she won 
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the Brighton Cup, the distance and conditions of 
which have been constantly changed, but which 
was then decided over a course of about two miles. 
This was one of her very best performances, as she 
gave 10 lb. to Louise Victoria, 6 lb. to Kaiser, and 
12 lb, to Trent and Scamp. Fraulein, a half-sister 
to Petrarch and a rare stayer, was too good for her 
at 7 lb. in the Doncaster Cup, in which, however, 
she ran another good race, as she gave 7 lb. to 
Louise Victoria, and made a dead-heat of it for 
second place. Apology being behind the pair. 
Marie Stuart never ran again, as Mr. Crawfurd 
had purchased her principally with the object of 
sending her to the Sefton Stud, but four seasons 
training are not a good preparation for high 
honours in the paddock, and she proved a signal 
failure.^ 

The sale of Marie Stuart may be said to have 
ended Mr. Merry's long connection with the Turf, 
and he died in February 1877. From first to last 
his famous colours were as popular with the public 
as they have since been when carried by the JDuke 
of Westminster's horses. His sole idea was to win 
races, those who backed anything in his stable could 
absolutely rely upon an honest and straightforward 
run for their money, and a policy like this inclines 
people to regard various little eccentricities with a 
lenient eye. There is no doubt that he was a 
difficult master to serve, which was abundantly 
proved by his constant changes of trainers and 
jockeys. In the former capacity there is no doubt 
that Robert Peck suited him better than any one 
else had done ; he understood the knack of manag- 
ing him, and the two got on thoroughly well 
together. On the other hand, James Waugh could 
never hit it ofi^ with him at all, and those who have 
the pleasure of an intimate acquaintance with the 
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genial master of Meynell House will agree with me 
that Mr. Merry must have been hard to satisfy. 
Of the jockeys who rode for him it may truthfully 
be written that "their name was legion." We 
think of Fordham as inseparably associated with 
the " black and gold " of Mr. Bowes, the " blue, 
white, and red " of M. Lefevre, or the " scarlet and 
white hoop, white cap " of the Marquis of Hastings. 
Then is not the memory of Wells invariably con- 
nected with the " cherry, black cap " of Sir Joseph 
Hawley, and that of Archer with the " black, white 
sleeves, red cap " of Lord Falmouth ? To come to 
modern times, it never seems to me that Momington 
Cannon looks so thoroughly at home as when 
wearing the " yellow, black cap " of the Duke of 
Westminster, and one scarcely seems to know 
T. Loates in anything but the " dark blue, yellow 
cap " of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild. Yet there is 
not a single jockey that can really be said to be 
particularly associated with Mr. Merry's successes. 
From first to last he scored seven victories in the 
classic races, Aldcroft, Daley, Webb, Custance, T. 
Cannon, L. Snowden, and T. Osborne each riding 
one of his winners, and I think this is a case almost 
without parallel. He had a high opinion of the 
abilities of " Speedy *' Payne, who won very often 
in his colours, but he would not put him up in a 
Derby for fear of ridicule. There is no doubt that 
"Speedy" was a good horseman, but he was an 
even finer acrobat than he was jockey, and some of 
the feats he accomplished were really extraordinary. 
Some of the most remarkable of these were per- 
formed in the " sixties " in connection with Cran- 
bury. This was a very fast horse by Surplice out 
of Rosina, but he developed a terribly bad temper, 
and was exceptionally awkward at the starting-post 
Payne frequently used to dismount him there, and, 
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telling Mr. M*George to drop his flag, vault into 
the saddle as the horse dashed away. He was 
attempting this at the start of the Badminton 
Stakes at Bath in 1867, but managed to land on old 
Cranbury's neck, and he was half way home — ^the 
race was only half a mile — before he was able to 
wriggle back into the saddle. Nevertheless he won 
by six lengths, though it must be admitted that he 
got all the best of the start, Ostreger being left at 
the post, and Xi losing many lengths. 

" Speedy " accomplished an even more remark- 
able acrobatic peixormance just prior to the 
Althorp Park Stakes of 1866. He had the mount 
on Fitzroy, a bay colt by Fitzroland out of Penance 
belonging to Mr. Richard Ten Broeck, and, whilst 
taking his preliminary canter, the bit broke in half 
and came out of his mouth. This was a very 
awkward accident to happen anywhere, and par- 
ticularly so upon a cramped course like that at 
Northampton, but Payne was quite equal to the 
emergency, and, slmging himself round the colt's 
neck, put one hand over his nostrils, and managed 
to stop him. It did not take long to procure a 
fresh bit, and Fitzroy eventually ran a dead-heat 
with Knight of the Garter for third place to The 
Rake and Cellina. Those were the palmy days of the 
Althorp Park Stakes, as there were no fewer than 
sixteen starters. Marksman, Captain Kidd, Jeanie 
Deans, and the colt by Rataplan out of Amanda 
being amongst the unplaced lot. There is no 
doubt that Fitzroy was a youngster of very great 
promise, and, in his yearling days, James Waugh 
was so impressed by the way in which he held a 
four-year-old in a gallop that he at once backed 
him for the Derby. His only other appearance in 
public was in the Newmarket Second October, on 
the first day of which he contested a match with 
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the Duke of Newcastle's Pericles over the last five 
furlongs of the Rowley Mile, now known as the 
Rous Course. Odds of 5 to 2 were laid on Fitzroy, 
who was ridden by Fordham and was winning in a 
canter, but, about thirty yards from the finish, those 
standing round heard a crack like that of a pistol- 
shot, and it was seen that the leader had completely 
snapped one of his legs. This enabled Pericles to 
et up and win, and poor Fitzroy was subsequently 
estroyed. Payne's riding career was not a very 
long one, and, some little time after it had ter- 
minated, he took the place of coachman to a doctor 
at Oxford. His engagement in that capacity ter- 
minated abruptly. His temper was a somewhat 
curious one, and, his master having incurred his 
displeasure, he planned and carried out a novel 
scheme of revenge. Having previously called at 
a neighbouring lunatic asylum with a specious 
story, he drove his master there one day, and 
handed him over as a new patient. In vain the 
unhappy doctor tried to explain matters. " Don't 
pay any attention to him, he always says that," was 
"Speedy's" last remark as he departed with the 
brougham, and his master was detained for some 
hours before the truth came out 
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There is a singular fascination about the meteoric 
career of the iU-fated Marquis of Hastings, whose 
"scarlet, and white hoop, white cap" were only- 
registered in 1868, and whose connection with the 
Turf did not extend beyond 1868. His colours 
appear in the Calendars of the period as I have 
given them, but "hoop" should have been "hoops," 
and that alteration was made when Mr. T. Cannon 
adopted them in later years. It did not take the 
Marquis long to get into his stride, for his second 
year saw him in possession of a really good two- 
year-old, and Danebury began a brief period of the 
most extraordinary success that any training estab- 
lishment has ever known, or may ever know again. 
If the Marquis did not possess a horse good enough 
for a "plunge" in any particular race, one was 
almost sure to be forthcoming that could carry 
the " blue and white hoop, red cap " of the Duke 
of Beaufort, and nearly all George Fordham's time 
must have been occupied in changing one cap and 
jacket for the other, this being particularly the case 
at meetings at Stockbridge and Newmarket. John 
Day and his trusty lieutenant, Joseph Enoch, who 
afterwards so ably ruled the destinies of Zetland 
Lodge at Newmarket, never had a spare moment. If 
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there was no racing there were trials, the latter being 
almost as important as the races themselves, for, 
with the Danebury horses constantly being backed 
in a style that is quite unknown in these days, it was 
far too costly a matter to make the slightest mis- 
take in the home estimate of any animal. The two- 
year-old which I have mentioned as being the first 
really good one that the Marquis possessed was 
The Duke, by Stockwell out of Bay Celia. He was 
a light bay with one white hind-leg, had a beautiful 
head, neck, and shoulder, and was particularly good 
from the hip to the tail, but was rather narrow, 
and a bad horse to follow. He was a high-couraged, 
irritable colt, whom it was impossible to try very 
often as it took so much out of him, and a desper- 
ately hard puller. Even such a horseman as T. 
Cannon, who always possessed the most exquisite 
hands, could never hold him until he discarded the 
curb, and rode him in a plain snaffle. The Duke 
was tried very highly indeed before making his first 
appearance in the Stockbridge Biennial Stakes, as 
may be imagined from the fact that he was backed 
down to 5 to 4 in a field of fourteen, and won as he 
liked. His neck defeat by Liddington in the July 
Stakes was attributed by the stable to his having 
[ot the better of Judd, who was riding a great deal 
hr the Marquis during that season, in the course of 
the race, and Fordham was put up in the Chester- 
field Stakes two days later. So convinced were 
the Danebury people that the result of the July 
Stakes was a fluke that their champion started at 
11 to 8 on for the Chesterfield, whilst 7 to 4 could 
be had about his conqueror. However, Judd must 
have watched the finish with considerable satis- 
faction, for Liddington increased the neck to three 
lengths ; possibly the half-mile suited him better 
than the longer course had done, but he was a colt 
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possessing a tremendous turn of speed, and proved 
quite invincible in his first season. 

A very easy task at York completed The Duke's 
labours for 1864, and a bad attack of influenza 
in the following April prevented him from taking 
part in the Derby. Indeed he did not make his 
first appearance for the season until the St. LiCger, 
for which he started second favourite at 5 to 1. 
According to my memory of the race, he over- 
powered Fordham, who never got him fairly in 
hand until the Red House was reached, but I have 
failed to obtain absolute confirmation of this 
opinion. However, the point is an unimportant 
one, as under no circumstances would he have 

Sossessed a chance of beating Gladiateur, and he 
id pretty well to finish fourth, three lengths behind 
Arcnimedes, who ran a rattling good race with 
Regalia for second place. The money that was lost 
over him upon this occasion was doubtless re- 
covered with substantial interest at the Newmarket 
First October, as, after he had received 250 sov. 
forfeit in a match with Lord Westmoreland's 
Brahma, he met Archimedes at even weights over 
the Rowley Mile for 1000 sov. Looking at the 
running of the two in the St Leger, it is not sur- 
prising that 7 to 4 should have been laid on Lord 
Itamford's colt, but he never had the remotest 
chance with The Duke, who was " coming on " every 
day, and found the course far more to his liking 
than the mile and three-quarters of dead galloping 
at Doncaster had been. He ran extremely well in 
the Cambridgeshire, in which he carried 8 st. 2 lb., 
a big weight for a three -year -old in those days, 
and beat everything except Gardevisure, and the 
other two feather-weights who filled the three 
leading positions. It was not, however, until the 
following season that the colt was really at his best, 
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and then he carried all before him, winning twelve 
out of the sixteen races in which he took part His 
opening essay scarcely foreshadowed this result, as 
Regalia beat him by three-parts of a length in the 
Trial Stakes at Northampton. This was a weight- 
for-age race over a mile, and the other runners 
were Elland, Saccharometer, King Charming, His- 
torian, and Amazon. Then came a sequence of 
eight victories off the reel, the particulars of which 
it is unnecessary to give here, though they are 
worth looking up in the Calendar. Cannon rode 
him in most of them, though Fordham was up 
when he brought off the " double " of the Good- 
wood and Brighton Cups, and all courses seemed to 
come alike to nim. One day he would be cantering 
home lengths in front of his field in a two-mile 
race, or receiving forfeit from the sturdy Elland in 
a match over the B.C., and, on the next, he might 
be seen cutting down Breadalbane over the T.yTc. 
Yet I think there is not the least doubt that a mile 
was his best course, and that, in a race that was 
really run from end to end, he did not care to travel 
much farther. He was a horse of exceptionally 
fine speed, and it was this quality which puUed hhn 
through in his cup races. The majority of these 
were not more truly run in those days than they 
are now, and a canter of a mile and three-quarters, 
followed by a race for three-quarters of a mile, 
suited The Duke to a nicety, or he would do the 
distance "at twice," getting a nice pull in the 
middle of the race. At the stud he did not prove 
a conspicuous success. Somerset was, perhaps, 
his best son, but, though he won the July Stakes, 
and showed a considerable amount of promise as 
a two-year-old, he could not stay, and was of no 
use after his first season. The name of The Duke, 
however, still lives through his daughters, the best 
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known of whom is the famous Cherry Duchess, the 
dam of Energy, Enthusiast, and other good horses. 
Danebury was somewhat badly off for a Derby 
horse in 1866. About the most successful two- 
year-old in the stable in the preceding season was 
the Duke of Beaufort's Mr. Pitt, but this bay son 
of The Prime Minister and Lurley, though he won 
ten out of the twelve races in which he took part, 
was not engaged in the Derby. Probably this was 
a fortunate omission, as speed rather than stamina 
was his strong point, and he never showed to any 
great advantage after his first season. However, 
the Duke of Beaufort had bought Rustic soon after 
the Ascot Meeting of 1865, whilst the Marquis of 
Hastings purchased Blue Riband from Mr. R. 
Cathcart, after he had run a dead-heat with Mr. 
Pitt in the Colt Sapling Stakes at York. Rustic 
was a chesnut colt by Stockwell out of Village 
Lass, and was originally the property of Mr., after- 
wards Sir Richard, Sutton. He had only run twice 
without success when the Duke bought him, but, 
as he was a great unfurnished baby, his second to 
Baron Rothschild's Janitor in a Biennial at Ascot 
looked very hopeful, for there have been few two- 
year-olds that appeared susceptible of more im- 
provement John Day did not hurry or over-do 
him, as he was not out again until he easily beat a 
large but moderate field at York, whilst, when he 
wound up by cantering home six lengths in front 
of seven others for the Clearwell Stakes, a good 
many people began to think that Mr. Sutton had 
made a mistake in selling Rustic and keeping Lord 
Lyon. All through that winter there was much 
argument and discussion between the respective 
partisans of "The Lord*' and "The Lout," and 
considerable excitement was manifested when the 
time arrived for the Danebury Derby trial. The 
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public were not destined to receive any very re- 
liable account of it, as, just before it took place, 
the touts — the polite term, " men of observation," 
had not been invented in those days, and the old 
one is far more expressive — ^were surrounded by a 
body of stablemen commanded by Enoch, promptly 
made prisoners, placed in a waggonette and dnven 
to Stockbridge, where they were locked up in a room 
at the principal inn. Their temporary captivity 
was, however, made as endurable as possible, as 
they were provided with an admirable breakfast, 
accompanied by an unlimited supply of champagne, 
and they bore so little malice in the matter that 
they subsequently went to the railway station in a 
body to cheer the Marquis as he started on his 
journey back to town, and to wish him good luck. 
He could not have felt very hopeful of success, for 
though Blue Riband had shown nimself to be better 
than Rustic, The Duke had ^iven 21 lb. and a 
beating to each of them. Unfortunately Blue 
Riband could not be trained, so Danebury had to 
fall back upon Rustic, who, as was shown by his 
trial, was only a moderate colt, and could not do 
more than finish an indifferent third to Lord Lyon 
and Savemake. His best performance was un- 
doubtedly accomplished in txie Prince of Wales's 
Stakes at Ascot, in which, in receipt of 6 lb. from 
Lord Lyon, he beat the Derby winner by half a 
length. Still it is easy to over-estimate the value 
of this achievement, for Lord Lyon was not a great 
stayer, and was, moreover, a delicate colt, who 
took a long time to recover the effects of such a 
severe race as that which he ran at Epsom. On 
the day following his defeat of Lord Lyon, Rustic 
scrambled home a neck in front of Janitor for a 
Biennial, but this proved to be his last victory. 
The grey Strathconan, carrying the then well- 
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known and popular "harlequin" of Mr. Watt, 
brought off a 20 to 1 chance in the Great York- 
shire Stakes, beating the Danebury colt by a length, 
and it was then decided that it would be useless to 
send the latter to the post for the St. Leger, and he 
was reserved for the Doncaster Stakes, in which he 
had no chance against Savemake. He had gone 
completely to the bad when he met his quondam 
stable companion, Lord Lyon, in a match for 1000 
sov. over the D.I. at the Houghton Meeting, for, 
although a severe two miles was by no means to 
the liking of the Derby winner, he had no trouble 
in gaining a twenty lengths victory. " Sold to go 
to Prussia " appears against Rustic's name in the 
Calendar for that year, and I do not think that his 
exile was a matter for regret He stood fully 
seventeen hands, and was always a great helpless- 
looking colt, with very indUSerent action, and 
apparently lacking the necessary power to move 
his gigantic frame. 

Of a widely different t)rpe was Lecturer, the 
famous Danebury " retriever." The little wonder 
never quite reached fifteen hands, but was a horse 
of remarkable length. When fairly stretched out 
in a gallop he carried his head so low that it was 
almost on the ground, and he had such extra- 
ordinary round action that he used to cut his 
elbows, and had to be shod with half tips. He was 
by Costerdale out of Algebra, and belonged as a 
two-year-old to Alfred Day, for whom he proved 
incapable of winning a race. His last effort at 
that age was in a Nursery at Weymouth, in which 
he was heavily backed down to 7 to 4, and dis- 
appointed his owner sadly by getting beaten a 
head. In the following season he was tried over 
five furlongs during the same week in which the 
Stockbridge Spring Meeting took place, ai^d won 
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in such hollow fashion that, within a few hours 
of the g&llop, the Marquis of Hastings and Mr. 
"Peter 'Wilkinson bought him jointly for, I 
believe, £600. Having regard to his previous 

Eerformances, this looked to be plenty of money, 
ut he turned out to be one of the greatest 
bargains in all the history of the Turf. The joint 
owners were not long out of their money, for, just 
a fortnight after his transfer to Danebury, Lecturer 
made his appearance in the New Plate at the 
Newmarket Craven. This was decided over the 
T.Y.C., he was handicapped at 5 st. 9 lb., and 
ridden by little Kenyon, the then fashionable 
light weight, and one who has had very few 
superiors. There were seventeen other runners, 
includii^ such well-known performers as Archi- 
medes, Tourmalin, Caithness, and MireUa, so the 
amount that must have gone on Lecturer, in 
these days of heavy gambling, to bring him to 
5 to 4 can well be imagined. However, the short 
price was fully justified, as he won in a hack 
canter, and followed this up by landing a mile 
handicap at Bath. Then came a bit of a fiasco, 
as, on the following day, a note appears in the 
Calendar at the end of tiie account of the D3rr- 
ham Park Plate to the efiect that " Mr. J. Day's 
Rattler, 8 yrs., 5 st 10 lb. (Prangle), and M. of 
Hastings' Lecturer, 8 yrs., 7 st 8 lb. — including 
7 lb. extra — (H. Day) were weighed for, and their 
numbers put up, but they did not reach the post 
in time to start" Notwithstanding this, the 
betting is returned as '^6 to 4 on Lecturer," 
though surely, as he clearly never came under the 
starter's orders, all bets upon him must have 
been off. In the Brighton Stakes at the Epsom 
Summer Meeting he was pretty well crushed 
with 8 st 4 lb., and it is not surprising that he 
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had no price in the quotations, and made no show 
in the race. 

After this the little colt was put by for the 
autumn, and, as he had never run more than a 
mile in public, it was naturally fancied that he 
would get into the Cesarewitch on pretty easy 
terms. The relations between Admiral Rous and 
the Marquis of Hastings were never of a very 
cordial description. The former was emphatically, 
as he once said of himself, *^ in the ten-pound line 
of business," and naturally had scant sympathy 
with the heavy gambling that was then associated 
with all the "good things" from Danebury, and 
when the weights appeared, with 7 st 8 lb. attached 
to the name of Lecturer, I well remember that the 
general impression was that the Admiral had, for 
once in a way, forgotten his usual rigid impartiality, 
and had handicapped the owner rather than the 
horse. It is curious to remember that, thirty years 
ago, a three-year-old like Lecturer was considered 
to be fairly crushed in the Cesarewitch with 7 st. 
8 lb., whereas that weight is regarded nowadays as 
a very light one, but there is no doubt that our 
present system of rearing and training brings horses 
to their fuU development at the earliest possible 
moment, and that the great majority of them are 
never so good at any other period of their careers 
as at the end of their three-year-old season. As, 
however, John Day had discovered that Lecturer's 
game was staying, and that the farther he went the 
better he was, the trainer by no means shared the 
general opinion as to his having no chance, and 
exactly a week before the Cesarewitch, which was 
then run on a Tuesday, he set him a very big task 
indeed. Gomera, Ackworth, and one or two others 
were in the trial, with the speedy Master Richard 
to bring them along from the start and ensure a 
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good pace, and Lecturer won with such ridiculous 
ease that John Day could not believe that the 
gallop was correct, and determined to try over 
^ain on the Saturday. This he did, in spite of 
Enoch's remonstrances, saying that an extra gallop 
never hurt a horse that was really fit, and the result 
was exactly the same, the little colt winning even 
more easily than he had done before. Having thus 
made assurance doubly sure, both Day and Elnoch 
were convinced that, so far from Lecturer having 
no chance for the Cesarewitch, nothing but an 
accident could lose him the race ; but the patrons 
of the stable did not share this confidence, the 
Duke of Beaufort being specially sceptical, and it 
was only the earnest entreaties of Enoch that 
prevented him from hedging all his money, and, 
as it was, he laid off a considerable portion of 
it. This, coupled with the fact that Mr. Fred. 
Swindells had a very strongly fancied candidate 
in Proserpine, a three -year -old filly who was 
handicapped at 5 st. 7 lb., probably accounted for 
Lecturer starting at 9 to 1, a very unusual price 
to be obtainable about one of the Danebury ** good 
things," and his half-length victory in the hands of 
Sam Hibberd landed such a stake for the Marquis 
of Hastings as to make him forget the very bad 
time that he had been experiencing for two or 
three months prior to the race. Lecturer's only 
other outing that season was in the Free Handicap 
at the Houghton Meeting, and it seems probable 
that the long work he had done during his Cesare- 
witch preparation had taken the edge off his speed, 
and that the mile and a quarter A.F. was not far 
enough for him, as he was in receipt of 4 lb. from 
Stratnconan, and yet only won by a head. 

The winter of 1866 was an unusually severe one, 
which made it exceptionally difficult to get horses 
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ready for their spring engagements, and as John 
Day had about a dozen that were required very 
early — ^the Lincoln Meeting of that year began on 
February 19 — ^he had their shoes taken off, and was 
thus able to give them a fair amount of work whilst 
the snow lay on the ground for several weeks to- 
gether. Lecturer was one of these winter workers, 
but the result was not happy in his case, as he was 
very heavily supported for the Great Northampton- 
shire Stakes, actually starting at 6 to 4 in a field of 
fifteen, but had no chance of giving 81 lb. to Miss 
Havelock, a four-year-old filly who had previously 
shown fair form under the name of Quick March. 
Possibly most of the money that was lost over him 
in this race was recovered on the Queen's Plate on 
the following day, in which he polished off Regalia 
and four others in great style. Then he seemed to 
temporarily lose his form. Possibly he could not 
reasonably be expected to give 16 lb. to " that old 
Beeswing " of " Squire " Heathcote's in the Chester 
Cup, and a concession of 7 lb to the speedy Moul- 
sey over a mile and a quarter was an unreasonable 
one to ask him to make. His defeat in the Beau- 
fort Cup at Bath cannot, however, be excused, for 
the distance — two miles and a half — should have 
suited him exactly, yet Moulsey actually gave him 
10 lb. and beat him out of a place. A week later 
came Hermit's ever-memorable Derby, which must 
be regarded as the " beginning of the end " of the 
Marquis of Hastings', brief Turf career. The 
whole story is too well known to need re-telUng, 
and the exact sum that the neck victory of Mr. 
Chaplin's colt cost the Marquis may never be 
known, though I have reason to believe that 
£75,000 is not very wide of the mark. Be this 
more or less, however, it is quite certain that never 
was a "retriever" more sorely needed, and little 
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Lecturer came to the rescue for a second time. 
The three weeks that elapsed between Bath and 
Ascot seemed to make a different horse of him, and 
he signalised his return to form by defeating one 
of the best fields that ever went to the post for the 
Gold Cup. The party numbered ten, and included 
R^alia, Tormentor, and Hippia, this being, I fancy, 
the only occasion upon which three Oaks winners 
ever took part in a race. Amongst the ten were also 
that fine stayer, Rama, who had distinguished him- 
self by an eight lengths victory over Lord Lyon, 
Ackworth, and Sealskin in the Doncaster Cup of the 
preceding year ; Julius, who was shortly destined to 
win the Cesarewitch with 8 st on his three-year- 
old back, and thus created a record which stood 
until it was handsomely wiped out by Robert the 
Devil thirteen years later ; and John Davis. The 
mission of the last-named, who was ridden by Tom 
Cannon, was to make running for Lecturer, a duty 
for which he was eminently qualified, as he was 
fully equal to winning handicaps with the top weight 
in the saddle, and, in the Northamptonshire Stakes 
of the same year, had been handicapped to concede 
a couple of pounds to his more famous stable com- 
panion. It was not surprismg, therefore, that the 
pioneer had not shot his bolt until about a quarter 
of a mile firom home, but I need not repeat the 
description of the race, which is given in the chapter 
dealing with Regalia. Sufiice it to say that a less 
consummate artist than Fordham might easily have 
got into trouble at the finish, when Heartfield on 
K^alia took advantage of the opening that Cannon 
had made for Lecturer, but the great jockey grasped 
the situation in an instant, and, instead of running 
the risk of bumping and fouling, or of getting pinned 
on to the rails, pulled Lecturer right back, and 
came up on the outside. It seemed a bold thing 
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to do when they were so close home, but his know- 
ledge of the wonderful little bit of stuff that he had 
between his knees fully justified it. The winnings 
of the Marquis of Hastings over the race were gene- 
rally put down at £50»000, yet Hippia had a frac- 
tional call of Lecturer in the market at the start 
Truly they did not play at betting in those days. 
The stable companions were out again for the Alex- 
andra Plate on the following day, but at that time 
owners were not so easily frightened out of the field 
as they are nowadays, and, in spite of the presence 
of the Gold Cup winner, ten numbers were hoisted. 
Moulsey, Elarinska, and Strathconan represented 
the pick of the new-comers, but, on this occasion, 
it was a case of laying odds on Lecturer, who again 
scored with plenty in hand. The Hurstboume 
Cup at Stockbridfi^e and the Stamford Cup — the 
latter of which w^ a three-mile race in wSdi he 
had to concede 7 lb. to Dalesman — also fell to the 
little marvel, but then it is probable that he began 
to feel the effects of his double dose at Ascot, as he 
sustained three defeats when it was evident that he 
was not running within 14 lb. of his proper form, 
and nothing was seen of hhn after one of Lord 
Glasgow's nameless brigade had beaten him easily 
for the Queen's Plate at Doncaster. At the stud 
he was an unmitigated failure, as was only to be 
expected in the case of such a thoroughly chance- 
bred one. 

Reverting to 1866, it will not do to omit all 
notice of the Duke of Beaufort's Ceylon. He was 
a very plain bay colt by Idle Boy out of Pearl, and 
had such indifierent joints that it was found im- 
possible to bring him to the post as a two-year-old, 
so his d^ut was delayed until the Newmarket 
Biennial at the Craven Meeting — that curious 
race which has been won by so many bad horses 
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and proved fatal to so many red-hot favourites. 
Fortunately he had only a very indifierent lot to 
meet, and, in the hands of Tom Cannon, who was 
getting the cream of the Danebury riding just then 
owing to the illness of Fordham, won quite easily. 
This ne followed up by landing a Biennial at Bath 
from Lord Portsmouth's Robin Hood and three 
others. These two races, however, tried his weak 
spots, and he was quite lame when sent over to 
France to take part in the Grand Prize of Paris. 
He was located at Count Lagrange's place, and 
had to be walked about in the paddock for an hour 
or two twice a day before it was possible to gallop 
him. Indeed he was lame when he went to the 
post, but fortunately the opposition was of the 
feeblest description, and Cannon's careful nursing 

?ot him home a length in front of Mr. Merry's 
'he Primate, who proved the best of the other ten 
runners ; certainly this was the most wretched field 
that ever turned out for an event of this import- 
ance. Ceylon may be said to have broken down 
after this race, and he never ought to have been 
started for the Ascot Derby, in which he had no 
chance with Staghound and Robin Hood, thus 
closing his brief career of eight weeks with his 
only defeat. It is rarely indeed that such a very- 
moderate horse as Ceylon undoubtedly was, is able 
to win nearly £7000 in stakes. 

Vauban, who was a two-year-old when Ceylon 
won the Grand Prix, was destined to do still better 
service for the Duke of Beaufort. He was a brown 
by Muscovite out of Palm, and was a queerly-made 
colt. He was dreadfully upright in front, and stood 
in at the elbows, but was a fine topped one, with rare 
shoulders, a nice short back, and grand, powerful 
quarters. Little as his fore-legs looked like stand- 
ing much strain, few horses were harder worked 
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during the two years that he was in training. He 
was out fifteen times in his first season, earning 
seven brackets* At the beginning of his career he 
could not fairly be described as more than useful, 
and it was only at his fifth attempt that he won his 
first race, a Post Sweepstakes at Stamford in July. 
The ice once broken, he scored four times more in 
succession, and steadily improved until the end of 
the season, jperhaps his best perfonnance being in 
the Troy Stakes at the Houghton Meeting, in 
which he gave 8 lb. and a neck beating to Julius, 
Lady Hester, with whom the Duke of Beaufort 
declared to win, Bismarck, and Marksman being 
amongst the five that finished behind the pair. No 
horse could possibly have wintered better, and he 
was exceedingly weU tried before making his first 
appearance for the season, as he beat the five-year- 
old Lord Ronald over a mile at even weights. 
According to this, he ought not to have had so 
much difficulty in winning the Newmarket Biennial, 
in which he only gained a head verdict from Mr. 
Cartwright's Wroughton, who can only be described 
as a moderate colt at best The result of the Two 
Thousand showed that this form was all wrong 
so far as Vauban was concerned, for he won very 
comfortably by a couple of lengths from a field of 
seventeen, which included Knight of the Garter, 
Marksman, Julius, and Plaudit, of whom the last 
named, though he started a good second favourite 
at 100 to 80, was radically unsound, and could not 
be trained. After this, Vauban seemed to have 
nothing to beat in the Derby but The Rake and 
Hermit, and, when both of these broke blood- 
vessels, and itie latter drifted out to hopeless odds, 
the way seemed thoroughly clear for the Two 
Thousand winner. The Duke of Beaufort was 
naturally keenly anxious to win his first Derby, 
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and went to Danebury the week preceding the 
race, where he saw his champion do a real good 
gallop, and took an opportunity of going into the 
stable after breakfast to congratulate Enoch, saying 
that he had never seen a horse look better in his 
life. His indifferent show at Epsom — the Calendar 
records that he was " a bad third " — is difficult to 
explain. It must be remembered, however, that 
the course was about the worst that could have 
been picked for both horse and jockey, for Vauban's 
stilty fore-legs were ill adapted for coming down- 
hill, whilst Fordham, who was on the verge of the 
severe illness which kept him out of the saddle for 
so long, had not much nerve at that time, and was 
never very partial to the crushing and scurry round 
Tattenham Corner, in which Archer fairly revelled 
in later years. My own memory of the last half- 
mile is that Vauban could not act at all on the 
descent, but Enoch's view is that Fordham, for 
once in a way, rode a bad race, and ought to have 
won easily. The seven races that Vauban won off 
the reel immediately after his Epsom defeat seem 
to confirm this impression, yet it is easy to over- 
estimate the value of his ten lengths victory in the 
Prince of Wales's Stakes at Ascot, for the Oaks had 
shown Achievement to be right out of form, and she 
was going from bad to worse just then, whilst, as I 
have explained in another chapter. Marksman ought 
never to have been started, and was making his last 
appearance on a racecourse. The most noticeable of 
V auban's remaining successes was that gained in the 
Goodwood Cup, of which I have given a pretty full 
account in the chapter dealing with Regalia, but, 
after three races at Goodwood, all of which he won, 
he not unnaturally became stale and trained off, and 
never appeared again in public after his defeat by 
the " Tardy Taraban " in the Doncaster Stakes. 
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DANEBURY DAYS {Concluded) 

There were an extraordinary lot of two -year - 
olds at Danebury in 1867 ; indeed. Lady Eliza- 
beth, The Earl, See-Saw, Athena, Europa, and 
Mameluke make up such a contingent as have 
never probably been seen in one stable, in a single 
season, either before or since. Lady Elizabeth 
was the undisputed queen of them all, and 
perhaps it is not too much to write that she 
was absolutely the best two-year-old that ever 
lived, though memories of Crucifix, Achieve- 
ment, Wheel of Fortune, St Simon, and 
Ormonde make one a little dubious about 
penning such a sweeping assertion. She was a 
hay> by Trumpeter out of Miss Bowzer, and 
stood just a shade under sixteen hands. Her 
head and neck were perfection, she had 
magnificent shoulders, great depth, and big 
wide hips ; indeed, the only fault that could be 
found with her conformation was that she was 
a trifle straight in the thighs and hocks. She 
was very high-couraged and impetuous, — so 
much so that she always had to be led to the 
post, and there was often a difficulty in getting 
her to start; but then she could well afford 
to give away three or four lengths, for nothing 
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could live with her when once she set hersglf 
going. No filly ever possessed a finer constitu- 
tion, indeed she never left an oat during the whole 
of her first season. Her d^but was made in very 
modest fashion in the Sulby Stakes at North- 
ampton, which was only worth £55, and she 
also took the Althorp Park Stakes at the 
same meeting, in which Suffolk and Uncas 
were the best of the nme that finished behind 
her. She then appears to have gone temporarily 
"off," for she had only a neck the best of a 
very close finish with an extremely moderate 
trio in the Salisbury Stakes, whilst Grimston 
ran her to a short head in the Weston Stakes 
at Bath, and then, after dead-heating with her 
for the Two -year -old Stakes at Epsom, was 
only defeated a head in the run -off. Still 
these two events were only half-mile sprints, 
and Lady Elizabeth's stamina was even more 
remarkable than her speed, whilst Mr. Pryor's 
somewhat unlucky little colt must have been 
wonderfully smart just then, as Blue Gown and 
Formosa were amongst the beaten lot at Bath, 
and King Alfred finished third at Epsom. 

A more important engagement — in the New 
Stakes — than any that Lady Elizabeth had yet 
fulfilled took place only a fortnight later, and, 
as the stable did not beUeve in the correct- 
ness of her running at Salisbury, Bath, and 
Epsom, it was determined to try to ascertain 
how good she really was. Accordingly John Day 
went to Ascot with the rest of the horses that 
were to run there, and Enoch was left behind 
to superintend one of the severest questions 
ever put to a two -year -old. Enoch was out 
before three o'clock on the Tuesday morning of 
the Ascot week — ^the touts at Danebury certainly 
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had much to contend with in those days — and 
the trial took place over six furlongs of the 
Stockbridge race-course. It resulted as follows : 

Lady Elizabeth, 2 yrs., 8 st 10 lb. . 1 

Lord Ronald, 5 yrs., 9 st. 6 lb. 2 

Challenge, 8 yrs., 8 st. 12 lb. . 8 

Pantaloon, 5 yrs 

The last-named was put in with a very light 
weight to make the running, but he was never 
able to get in front, as Lord Ronald showed the 
way at a rattling pace, with ChaUenge next to 
him, and Lady Elizabeth lying about a length 
behind Pantaloon. This order was maintained 
until coming out of the dip, where the two- 
year-old drew up without an effort, and, 
coming away, won very cleverly by a couple 
of lengths, Challenge finished a length behind 
Lord Ronald, and Pantaloon was three or 
four lengths in the rear of the third. To fully 
appreciate this extraordinary performance of 
Lady Elizabeth's, who could evidently have 
beaten the five -year -old Lord Ronald at 
evens, it is necessary to take a glance at the 
form of the trial horses. Lord Ronald, only a 
fortnight previously, had won the Salisbury Cup, 
a mile handicap in which he carried top weight, 
and subsequently secured five other races that 
season, in one of which he had no dilfficulty in 
giving 66 lb. to each of several two -year -olds 
who were good enough to win in their turn. 
Challenge had not been seen in public that 
season, but, when he did make a beginning, 
about a month later, he won five races off the 
reel. Three of them were handicaps, and the 
other two Queen's Plates, in one of which he 
had a neck the better of Goodwood, and, in 
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the other, beat Beeswing by the same distance. 
He was then purchased by the Marquis of 
Hastings, but did not prove a very fortunate 
investment, for he was a thoroughly "squeezed 
orange," and, though he figured fairly promi- 
nently in the St Leger, and only succumbed 
by a neck to Julius in a match at even weights 
over the last mile and three-quarters of the 
Cesarewitch course, his only other success was 
gained in a little race at Kelso, and, at the 
end of the season, he was sold to go to Austria. 
This slight digression from L«Sy Elizabeth 
was really necessary to show the extraordinary 
nature of the task that was set her, and, having 
r^ard to the fact that this trial took place as 
early in the year as June 4, I think her perform- 
ance may be regarded as the most marvellous 
ever accomplished by any two-year-old. Leonard 
Day immediately went to Ascot with news of 
the astounding result, and Enoch followed with 
the filly on the Wednesday. If ever there was a 
race upon which to bet without any thought 
of settling day, this particular New Stakes was 
the one. The Marquis of Hastings was not the 
man to miss such an opportunity, and he had 
£16,000 on her; she started at even money in 
a field of twelve, and won in the commonest 
of canters by half a dozen lengths. The New 
Stakes was placed on the card immediately 
after the Gold Cup, and thus, in two consecu- 
tive races, the Marquis as nearly as possible 
recovered all his losses upon the Derby. Two 
wins and the same number of walks -over 
constituted a very useful week's work for 
Lady Elizabeth at the Stockbridge meeting, 
she made short work of the flying Leonie in 
the July Stakes, and this brings me to the 
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only defeat she sustained all that season. It 
occurred in the Middle Park Plate, in which 
only the smallest shade of odds was obtainable 
about her, although there were sixteen runners 
including Green Sleeve, Rosicrucian, Lady 
Coventry, and Formosa. She gave more trouble 
than usual at the post that day, and, when 
the flag finally fell, was almost sitting on her 
haunches. Her defeat has always been generally 
ascribed to her having got away so badly, but 
Enoch quite scouts the idea that the mere 
fact of giving a few lengths' start would have 
affected the result. His explanation of the 
reverse is that Fordham, who, as I have 
previously explained, was in poor health for 
the greater part of that season, lost the race 
by over-confidence in the extraordinary abilities 
of his mount. "What on earth is George doing? " 
was Enoch's exclamation when he saw the 
favourite, less than a quarter of a mile from 
home, with her head almost pulled round to 
her jockey's knee, and "I ought to have won 
many a length " was Fordham s self-reproachful 
remark on his return to the Bird Cage. There 
is no doubt that, knowing the marvellous 
animal he was riding, he thought he had only 
to ask her to win her race at any moment, 
and that he took greater liberties with her 
than he should have done. However, all memory 
of this defeat was gloriously wiped out over 
the very same course only two days later, 
when the great match for 1000 sov. between 
Lady Elizabeth and Julius was decided. The 
Duke of Newcastle's colt had won the Cesare- 
witch only three days previously, carrying 
8 St, which was «then a record weight for |a 
three -year -old winner of that handicap, and, 
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as the filly had the Middle Park Plate in her, 
they met upon equal terms in that respect. 
Julius, who was ridden by Daley, carried 8 st. 
11 lb., and Fordham weighed out at 8 st. 2 lb. 
for the Danebury flyer. It goes without saying 
that the betting was exceptionally heavy on 
the match, 11 to 10 being laid on Julius at the 
start, but, after one of the most punishing 
struggles ever seen, he was beaten by the 
shortest of heads. This may probably be still 
regarded as the finest public performance ever 
accomplished by a two - year - old, yet it is not 
surprising that Lady Elizabeth, after proving 
herself to be the equal of the five-year-old 
Lord Ronald in the first week in June, 
should have beaten Julius at 9 lb. just four 
months later. 

Leaving Lady Elizabeth for a time, let us 
take a glance at some of the other remarkable 
two -year -olds that were located at Danebury 
in 1867 — ^the annus mirabiUs in the history of 
that famous establishment. The one that will 
always be best remembered was The Earl, a 
colt by Young Melbourne out of Bay Celia, 
and, therefore, a half-brother to The Duke. He 
was a big bay, with a white stocking, extending 
right up to the hock, on one hind-leg. No one 
could possibly describe him as being a good- 
looking one, as he was very plain in front of 
the saddle, and his rather common head was 
disfigured by the lop ears which Melbourne 
transmitted so faithfully to nearly all his descend- 
ants. As a yearling he was overgrown and 
weedy, and the one or two trials to which he 
was subjected at that age made him out to 
be absolutely worthless. Su^h a big backward 
youngster was naturally very slow in coming 
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to hand; it was not until the middle of his 
first season that he took a real start, and he 
never approached his best form until he was 
three years old. Still he managed to win four of 
the twelve engagements he fulfilled as a two- 
year old, and perhaps his best performance at 
that age was accomplished when he beat 
Baron Rothschild's Suffolk by four lengths in 
the Rutland Stakes at the Newmarket First 
October. It does not do, however, to make too 
much of this feat, for Suffolk was always 
an uncertain performer, and reversed positions 
with The Earl before the end of the year. See- 
Saw, by Buccaneer out of Margery Daw, a 
mare that afterwards threw Ecossias to Blair 
Athol, was another backward two -year -old, 
who did not give much taste of his quality 
during his first season. He certainly won five of 
the thirteen races he ran at that age, but he 
did not have much behind him, and no weight 
in reason would have brought him upsides 
with Lady Elizabeth. He was a brown, very 
straight in front, and a bad goer in his slow 
paces, but possessed of magnificent quarters, 
which gave him enormous propelling power, 
and materially assisted him to win the 
Cambridgeshire and the Royal Hunt Cup. 
As, however, he had passed out of the posses- 
sion of the Marquis of Hastings before these 
triumphs were accomplished I need not dwell 
upon them here. 

Athena, who won ten out of the fourteen 
races in which she took part as a two-year-old, 
would have been estimated far more highly if 
she had been in any other stable than that in 
which Lady Elizabeth was trained. She was 
a big, very good-looking chesnut fUly by 
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Stockwell out of Heroine, by Neasham, but 
did not really stay; indeed, whilst Lady Eliza- 
beth, could only give 11 lb. to her at five 
furlongs, she could concede 18 lb. if the dis- 
tance were increased to six* She was first seen 
out at the Newmarket First Spring, a meeting 
which began that year upon Easter Monday. 
The race selected for her d^ut was a Maiden 
Plate of 50 sov., and, as there were twenty- 
one runners, the Marquis had a chance of 
backing her. It may be imagined that he took 
full a<hrantage of it, for she started at 2 to 1 
on, and it was a case of " 25 to 1 bar two." She 
won as she liked by three lengths, and, 
after an interval of less than an hour, was 
pulled out again to meet Grimston for a 500 
sov. sweepstakes over the last half of the 
B.C. The betting was very close between them, 
but the filly pulled through by three -parts of 
a length, which seems conclusive proof that 
Grimston never ought to have got so terribly 
close to Lady Elizabeth as he did at Bath and 
Epsom. The card upon that Easter Monday 
consisted of twelve events, and only one of 
them fell through, a match between Lord 
Grey de Wilton and the Marquis of Hastings, 
"owners to ride." Athena's next race was the 
most important of her two -year -old career. It 
was the Hamilton (Post) Stakes of 1000 sov. each, 
h. ft., and took place at the Bibury Club Meeting. 
Her only opponent was L^onie, a very speedy 
Newminster filly belonging to the Duke of 
Hamilton, and, with two such owners in 
antagonism, it may be imagined that the 
gambling over the event reached a pitch that 
is quite unheard of in these days. The weight 
of the Danebury metal finally pervailed, and 
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the closing odds were 5 to 2 on Athena, 
who, however, could only manage to make a 
dead-heat of it For the run-off the odds dropped 
to 11 to 8 on, but the "Bush in" at Stock- 
bridge was a pretty severe five furlongs, 
which did not suit Athena twice in an after- 
noon, and she was beaten by a length and a 
half. It is noteworthy that this was the only 
reverse sustained by George Fordham during 
the day, as he won six out of the seven races 
in which he rode. This was an infinitely greater 
feat than the one of Sloan's, about which such 
a fuss was made in the autumn of 1898, 
and those who gushed to an altogether undue 
extent about the performance of the American 
jockey must surely have been ignorant of the 
fact that "The Demon" more than once 
made a clean sweep of every race on a card, 
and that Cannon and Archer have on several 
occasions accomplished great things in the 
same direction. L^onie subsequently proved that 
the result of the great sweepstakes at the 
Bibury Club Meeting was no fluke, by 
finishing some distance in front of Athena for 
the Chesterfield Stakes, in which the latter 
was backed against the field, it being generally 
thought that half a mile would suit her far 
better than five furlongs had done. It is needless 
to trace the remainder of her career in detail. 
All through her three - year - old season she 
carried the colours of Mr. Padwick, for whom 
she won the Coronation Stakes at Ascot and 
several other good races, whilst it was evident 
that her stamina improved with age, as she 
managed to finish second in the One Thousand 
and third in the Oaks, although she had not 
the remotest chance against Formosa in either. 
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At the end of that season she was purchased 
by Lord Rosebery, and won a couple of 
unimportant races for him, but most of her 
form had then deserted her. 

The Duke of Beaufort's Europa was a ches- 
nut fiUy with white legs and face, by Trumpeter 
out of lonica. Her career was a very short and 
briUiant one, as it only extended from Ascot to 
Goodwood, in which nine weeks she ran seven 
races, winning six off the reel, and being beaten 
a head for the last Her first performance was 
distinctly her best, as Uncas, Formosa, Michael 
de Basco, Bestitution, and Vale Boyal were 
amongst the eleven that she beat for a Triennial 
at Ascot, but it is impossible to regard this 
form as correct, and she probably owed her 
success to being fitter than the majority of 
her opponents, for there is no doubt that she 
was always 14 lb. behind Athena. The Marquis 
of Hastings' Mameluke, a bay colt by Stock- 
well out of Leila, was another two -year -old 
th.t could gdlop a bit during 1867. -m/a good 
deal of the money that had been lost through 
Athena's defeat by L^onie at Stockbridge was 
recovered in the very next race, the Donnington 
Post Stakes, another 1000 sov. sweep. This, like 
the Hamilton Post Stakes, was left to the Mar- 
quis of Hastings and the Duke of Hamilton, 
but the result was reversed, Fordham and 
Mameluke doing Arthur Edwards and Innerdale 
by a head. Nor must I forget the Duke of Beau- 
fort's Gomera, who was foaled in 1862, and was, 
therefore, a five-year-old in the season of which 
I am writing. She was by Marsyas out of Palma, 
and was a beautiful chesnut mare with a white 
blaze on her face. As a two -year -old she was 
no good at all, being terribly nervous, and John 
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Day, to whom she belonged, sold her to Colonel 
Baillie. With increasing age, however, she began 
to gain confidence, and won tiie Newmarket Oaks 
and a couple of other events for her new owner 
in the course of the following season, before the 
end of which she was passed on to Mr. Hugh 
Smith. He failed to win a race with her, but the 
Duke of Beaufort, who was her next purchaser, 
was more fortunate, and her best performance 
was accomplished in 1867, when she carried 
9 St. and won the Goodwood Stakes very easily, 
having a fair handicap field behind her. Finally 
she came into the possession of the Duke of 
Newcastle, and, when she was six years old, took 
part in one of the most curious races ever seen. 
This was for the Hurstboume Cup at Stock- 
bridge, which was run over a course of two miles 
and a half. Why the Duke should have thought 
it necessary to start both Gomera and Julius 
is a mystery, as there was nothing but the very 
common Birdseeker to beat, and either of them 
could have accomplished this without the 
smallest difficulty. However, he did so, and, 
moreover, omitted to make any declaration, so 
that Tom French on Gomera and Daley on 
Julius each rode his own race. The betting at 
the start was 100 to 2 on the latter, and the few 
who laid these odds, "just to get expenses,** 
must have felt very uncomfortable when they 
saw French, who well knew that the old mare 
could stay for ever, hustling her along and going 
right away fi-om the other pair. Little more than 
half a mile from home she must have been 
quite a hundred yards in front, and, though 
Julius came with seven-league boots at the 
finish, he failed to quite get up, and was 
beaten by a head. Never was a more foolish and 
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unnecessary piece of work, and the worst of 
it was that the severity of the finish fairly 
settled both of them. Such a wonderful season 
as Danebury enjoyed in 1867 may never be 
experienced again by any training establish- 
ment. Sixteen horses went from there to Good- 
wood in that season, and they captured fourteen 
races between them, whilst the score for the 
entire year was the marvellous one of 146 races, 
which will, in all probability, remain a record 
for all time. 

It is sad to turn from this succession of brilliant 
triumphs to the following year, which witnessed 
the closing scenes of the ill-fated Marquis. He 
was then hopelessly involved, and his horses 
had passed into the hands of Mr. Fadwick, in 
whose name and colours most of them ran. The 
idea that the Marquis was ruined by his con- 
nection with the Turf is altogether untenable; 
indeed, there is no doubt that, were a strict 
account of all his racing and betting trans- 
actions procurable, it would disclose a very large 
balance in his favour. His income was a small 
one, yet he lived at a rate which could only be 
maintained by a man of almost unlimited wealth, 
and he looked to the Turf to enable him to do 
this. His great idea — that of " breaking the Ring " 
— was a chimera, but he unquestionably dealt that 
body some of the severest blows they have ever 
experienced. Young as he was, there have been 
few finer judges of racing — he was a master of 
the art of trying horses, though the questions he 
usually asked were almost too severe; but then, 
betting upon the colossal scale he did, he could 
not afford to leave anything to chance, and it 
was quite the exception for one of the Danebury 
horses that had won its trial to lose its race. The 
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Marquis of Hastings unquestionably made money 
on the Turf, but when a man is spending five or 
six times his income each year, is not averse 
from dice and cards, and is too easy and good- 
natured to refuse the use of his name on a bill to 
any friend or acquaintance who may ask for it, 
the end is inevitable. Never was there a more 
dashing gambler — he would win and lose thousands 
with an absolutely impassive face, — ^but there have 
been few cleverer Turf tacticians, and the respect 
and esteem with which he is still spoken or by 
those who served him at Danebury is the best 
proof of the many lovable qualities he possessed. 

After her severe two -year -old season Lady 
Elizabeth wintered badly, and there is no 
doubt that her tremendous race with Julius 
fairly broke her heart She grew nervous and 
irritable, and, in place of cleaning out her 
manger with unfailing regularity, became a 
very delicate feeder. She had been backed for 
so much money for the Derby that the stable 
were literally afraid to try her and learn the 
worst, and she absolutely never had a stripped 
gallop as a three-year-old. Under these circum- 
stances it seems absolutely incredible that she 
should have started a strong favourite at 7 to 
4 for the Derby, but, in those days, informa- 
tion as to the work a horse was doing was very 
difficult to obtain, and animals would occupy 
prominent positions in the quotations that had 
not been out of their stables for days, or 
even weeks. The fact that she could scarcely 
raise a gallop at Epsom, coupled with the 
eleventh -hour scratching of The Earl, created 
a storm of indignation, and Admiral Rous came 
out with his famous " Spider and the Fly " letter 
in the Times. I have no wish to dwell upon 
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this episode, every particular of which must be 
well known to all interested in Turf matters; I 
yield to no one in the respect and admiration in 
which I hold the memory of the great Dictator ; 
but there is no gainsaying the fact that he could 
not safely be trusted with a pen, as he rarely took 
one in hand without committing himself. Here is 
the letter in question : — 

Admiral Rous on the Tuuf 
To the Editor of the Times. 

SiE — Observing in your paper of to-day the following para- 
graph, quoted from the Pcdl Mali Gazette : ^^ The Sporting 
Life, with more audacity, mentions what Admiral Rous said 
on the coiurse, that if he had taken as much laudanum as 
had been given to the mare he would have been a dead man,^ 

Ermit me to state that it is perfectly untrue. My belief is that 
uly Elizabeth had a rough spin with Athena in March, 
when the Days discovered she nad lost her form — a very 
common occurrence with fillies which have been severely 
trained at two years old ; that when the discovery was made 
they reversed a commission to back her for the One Thou- 
sand Guineas Stakes at Newmarket, and they declared that 
Lord Hastings would not bring her out before the Derby, 
on which he stood to win a great stake. I am informed that 
when Lord Hastings went to Dcmebury to see her gallop 
they made excuses for her not to appear. If he had seen 
her move, the bubble would have burst. But the touters 
reported, *^ She was going like a bird ^ ; ^10 will make any 
horse fly if the trainer wishes it to rise in the market. She 
has never been able to gallop the whole year. Lord Hastings 
has been shamefully deceived, and with respect to scratching 
The Earl, Lord Westmorland came up to town early on 
Tuesday from Epsom to beseech Lord Hastings not to 
commit such cm act. On his arrival in Grosvenor Square he 
met Mr. Hill going to Weatherby^s with the order in his 
pocket to scratch The Earl, and Mr. A. Padwick closeted 
with Lord Hastings. In justice to the Marquis of Hastings 
I state that he stood to win <£^5,000 by The Earl, and did 
not hedge his stake money. Then you will ask, " Why did 
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he scratch him ? ^ What can the poor fly demand from the 
spider in whose web he is enveloped? — I am, sir, your 
ooedient servant, H. J. Rous. 

13 Berkeley Square, June 15. 

It may, perhaps, be as well to give the 
quotation from the PaU Mall Gazette^ which 
was the immediate cause of the Admiral writing 
the above letter. It ran as follows : — 

A week has now passed since the paying and receiving on 
the Derby account of 1868 was brought to a close at Tatter- 
salFs, and it would appear that the settlement has been 
eflected with less than the usual number of defaulters. We 
can now, therefore, look with calmness at the result of the 
race itself, and see if any light can be thrown on the extra- 
ordinary performance of a mare, considered to be one of the 
finest racers in England. Without going minutely into the 
steady advance in the betting since the mare's earliest per- 
formances, we come to the f€u;t that the day before the race 
(and, indeed, on the day itself) the odds against her were 
but a trifle more than 2 to 1 ; and this confidence appeared 
to be justified by outward appearances. The mare was 
brought to Epsom somewhat ostentatiously, in a van with 
one or more of the Days, her trainers seated on the outside, 
and it was stated in all quarters that they themselves were 
bent heart and soul on securing her success. It is melancholy 
to recur to the miserable exhibition the poor animal made 
in the race ; her unwillingness to start, her incapability of 
action, and her sluggishness when her jockey attempted to 
rouse her (all so contradictory of the mare^s antecedents) 
strongly suggested to many competent observers that she 
had been poisoned, or in Turf phraseology, had been '^ got 
at.*" Yet, with these staring facts before the world, we hear 
of no indignation, no inquiry even. The principal writer on 
sporting matters, ^^ Argus,^ just intimates that the Days will 
doubtless institute a searching investigation into the affair, 
but, afterwards, ventures to throw out the suggestion that 
the mare might have been over-trained. The Sporting Lifsy 
with more audacity, mentions what Admiral Rous said on 
the course, ^^ that if he had taken as much laudanum as had 
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been given to the mare he would have been a dead man.*" 
Nevertheless, the whole matter seems to be overlaid with 
apathy. Now, the circumstances of the original owner of 
the mare had become matter of public notoriety, and it 
would probably not be difficult to show that had she won 
her success would have gone far to retrieve the fortunes of 
the Marquis, but at the same time the '^Rine^ would have 
had to pay an enormous sum of money. On the other hand, 
it is said, and probably with truth, that the ^^Rin^^ were 
considerable losers by tiiie success of Blue Grown, seemg that 
the public had stuck to him in defiance of all rumours, as 
weU as of the public declaration of his owner ; but there is 
still the question by which of the two the "Ring" would 
have lost most — ^Lady Elizabeth or Blue Gown; and the true 
answer probably is that had the mare won the enormous sum 
for which she had been backed it would have led to disastrous 
consequences amon^ the bookmaking fraternity. Supposing 
this to be the case, it would seem to be for the advanta^ of 
all concerned that the matter should be allowed to drop. 
The Days appear to be satisfied, for we do not hear that 
they are or have been making any efforts to discover an 
explanation of a rather surprising result. The public are 
satisfied, being winners on Blue Grown, besides having had 
the opportunity of hed^ng their bets on the mare. The 
" Ring are satisfied to nave lost on Blue Gown, seeing that 
they are saved from a heavier loss on the mare ; and if it be 
true that the Marquis was able to secure some winnings on 
Blue Grown, we can understand why he should be satisfied 
also. It would appear, therefore, that the poor mare herself 
sufiers most ; especially as she may never be restored to her 
former health or powers. To what quarter are we to look 
for an elucidation of the mystery ? Unquestionably to the 
stable where the mare was trained ; and we cannot doubt 
that the Marquis and the Days will leave no stone unturned 
to bring the whole of the circumstances clearly before the 
public. The fact that their own character is above suspicion 
gives us the greater reason to hope that they will do so. 

There could be only one reply to the letter 
written by Admiral Rous, and an action for 
libel was promptly commenced by John Day. 
Happily it never advanced further than a very 
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Ereliminary stage, for, hasty and impetuous as 
e unquestionably was, the Admiral was an 
eminently just man, and possessed a remarkable 
fund of sound common-sense. He speedily recog- 
nised that what he had written in haste could 
not be maintained for a moment in a court of law, 
and an apology and complete withdrawal of the 
letter closed the unfortunate incident. 

The terrible disappointment with r^ard to 
Lady Elizabeth was almost atoned for by the 
marvellous improvement made by The Earl at 
from two to three years of age, or I should rather 
say that it might have been but for untoward 
circumstances to which I shall presently allude. 
The Earl wound up his first season in unpromis- 
ing fashion with four consecutive defeats, his 
last race being with Suffolk over the Abingdon 
Mile, when Baron Rothschild's shifty colt beat 
him a neck. The winter, however, did wonders 
for him, and he won a very high trial over a mile, 
prior to the Newmarket Biennial, in a style that 
fairly astonished the stable. John Davis asked 
him the question, and, as a more reliable examiner 
could not be wished for, he was backed for that 
event in something like the old Danebury style, 
and started at 6 to 4 in a field of eleven. The 
neck by which he beat Blue Gown could probably 
have been stretched into a length or so had Ford- 
ham cared to do so, and the pair came right away 
from their field, Sufiblk being a bad third. I am 
not inclined to dwell upon the Derby of that 
year as far as The Earl was concerned. There is 
not the least doubt that he could have won the 
race, and won it easily, for he was an infinitely 
better horse at a mile and a half than at a mile ; 
indeed, Enoch maintains that no horse ever trained 
at Danebury was his equal at the former dis- 
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tance. Yet 40 to 1 was an ojQbr against him for 
the Epsom race when it was manifest that he 
possessed a 4 to 1 chance, and, though 8 to 1 was 
accepted about him within a day or two of the 
race, the pen was put through his name almost 
at the last moment The fact was that, in the 
preceding season, when the Derby was naturally 
believed to be at the mercy of Lady Elizabeth, 
so much money was laid against The Earl that any 
attempt to get it back would have been hopeless, 
and it was absolutely impossible to start him with 
winning orders. Accordingly he was reserved for 
the Grand Prix de Paris, prior to which he was 
tried over a mile and a half, with the same 
tackle with which he had been tested for the 
Newmarket Biennial, and won in a common 
canter. There were only seven runners for the 
great French race that year, and, with the excep- 
tion of Suzerain, they were a very common lot, 
so that The Earl had little trouble in disposing 
of them, and was at once hurried back for his 
Ascot engagements. On the Wednesday he 
secured the Ascot Derby Stakes over the Swinley 
course, and, about two hours afterwards, landed 
a Biennial run over the Old Mile. Then, on the 
following day, he gave 7 lb. to Restitution, and 
beat him a neck for the St. James's Palace Stakes, 
also run over the Old Mile. Four races in five 
days, with a journey from France thrown in, con- 
stituted about the heaviest piece of work that 
I can caU to mmd, and it is not surprising that 
the colt looked a deplorable object when he got 
back to Danebury. His legs had filled all round, 
and he was as light as a crow, indeed his appear- 
ance was so pitiable that Enoch, with whom he 
was a prime favourite, felt almost inclined to cry 
when he first saw him. However, careful nursing 
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worked wonders, and he got him into such form 
for the St. Leger that John Day said that he had 
never seen a horse in more perfect trim. I use 
the word "seen" advisedly, for, though the old 
man was as nearly as possible blind, he could 
tell more of a horse's condition by the use of his 
fingers than most men are able to do with their 
two eyes thrown in. Then came the question 
of a trial Enoch stoutly opposed the idea of 
subjecting him to this ordeid, for he had felt 
uncomfortable suspicions with regard to the 
suspensory ligament of his near fore-leg for some 
time past, and " If we attempt to try him we 
shall see no Doncaster," was the opinion he gave 
John Day. Unfortunately, as it turned out, the 
latter took a different view, so, though The Earl 
was not actually tried, Tom Cannon rode him 
in a good stripped gallop on the Thursday before 
the Leger, he pulled up lame, and his career was 
ended. Few horses have ever started stud life 
with better chances, as he went to Mr. Sawrey 
Cookson, who, at that time, possessed a very 
choice collection of brood mares. He, however, 
turned out a terrible " laggard in love," as scarcely 
a mare that visited him proved to be in foal, so, 
after being given a full trial for a couple of seasons, 
he was sent to Watson at Belleisle, and an 
attempt was made to train him again. I suppose 
his near fore-leg would not stand the strain; at 
any rate the experiment was a failure, and he 
never re-appeared in public. 

The Marquis of Hastings did not see the end 
of 1868, his death taking place on November 10 
in that year. He was only in his twenty-seventh 
year, but he had lived every hour of his life, and, 
mere boy as he was, those who knew him best 
still maintain that no cleverer tactician ever 
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trod the difficult paths of the Turf, and that, 
if he failed in his avowed determination to 
" break the Ring " — a feat akin to the discovery of 
the Philosopher s Stone and the Elixir of Life — 
he approacned it more nearly than any one else 
has ever done. I cannot better close this chapter 
than by reproducing his memoir, from the pen 
of "The Druid," which appeared in the columns 
of the Daily News : — 

**The EarPs year'" has reached a sad climax in the death 
of its leading actor. The Spider and the Fly drama is ended. 
That poor coroneted youth who had crowded into six years 
more Corinthian excitement, and weightier Turf cares than 
many ^*fast men^ know in a lifetime, has laid down his 
weary load. He was only twenty-six in July, and he had 
frittered away two fine family estates. Betting is said to be 
the touchstone of the Englishman's sincerity, but with the 
Marquis a craving for the odds had really become a disease. 
He worshipped chance with all the ardour of a fanatic. His 
wits were, he considered, worth to him in the betting ring 
at least <f20,0(K) a year, and he sometimes threaded his way 
through the mazes of trials and public running with all the 
sagacity of a wizard. His public coups were often so brilliant 
that it was hardly to be wondered at that he believed in his 
own destiny, and his powers to break the ring. He cared 
little whether the draining or other improvements on his 
Donington estate were stopped, if he only got fresh supplies 
for another Newmarket campaign. The ring, on the other 
hand, had marked him for their own, and never left him. 
They would cluster beneath the Jockey Club balcony at 
Epsom, holding up their hands to claim his attention, and 
catching at his replies like a flock of hungry hawks. There 
he womd stand smiling at the wild tumult below, wearing 
his hat jauntily on one side, a red flower in his button-hole, 
and his colours round his neck, and cool and calm, while 
*^the talent^ made his horse a ^^hot favourite^ at once, and 
a few slipped back to the ring to follow his lead. For a time 
he was a perfect Cocker ; but he fell at last in the unequal 
strife, and the men who had ^^ drawn ^ him most copiously 
were among those who set their faces most sternly against 
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him when he wished to see the Heath onoe more. The 
Marauis^s taste for the Turf was not an hereditary one. 
His father's heart was with hound and horn. He loved to 
halloo ^* the red rascal ^ over the rides £u' better than watch- 
ing the Leger horses close up round the Red-house turn. 
The men of the Midlands still speak of him as quite a repre- 
sentative sportsman with Will Goodall and the *^ Sir Harry,^ 
whom they lost so early. He would hardly have stepped 
aside to see a race ; but a scarcity of foxes in Chamwood 
Forest, or finding himself above twelve stone on the scales, 
would have sorely vexed his soul. His son cared for none of 
these things. Still he could not bear to see the Quom with- 
out a master, and he stepped boldly into the breach when 
Mr. Clowes resigned in ^60. He wore the horn at his saddle- 
bow for conformity'^s sake, but he never blew it, and he 
let the field go its own way, and hunted the country on no 
system. A oit of a gallop, a check, and then trotting off 
to sift a favourite gorse for a fresh fox, mmped much more 
with his humour than an old-fashioned hunting run, where 
the hounds had to puzzle it out. Often, when his hounds 
had reached the meet, ten or twelve miles away, he was 
hardly out of bed, and he would turn up ^ on wheels,^ and 
occasionally from London by special train, and give Wilson 
the word to draw, when halt tne field had gone home. No 
wonder that caricatiures were drawn, and squibs flew gaily 
about, and that even Leicestershire said it would rather hd 
bled in the purse-vein than have the country hunted gratis in 
such fashion. Satirical verses failed to sour him. He took 
the sting out of their tail by reprinting them at his own 

Srivate press, and posted them fiur and wide. On the last 
ay of his mastership he slipped quietly away to the station, 
and when they looked for him to give him a parting cheer 
he had been wellnigh gone an hour. The honour of being 
*^ the man who belongs to The Duke, or The Earl, or little 
Lecturer,^ was no burden to him. He took quite naturally 
to the Turf from the first, enfolded under the wing of 
Danebury. In 186S, not six people at Newmarket knew 
who the slim lad was on the grey cob ; but the ring soon 
saw that he was a veritable Hampshire ambassador when 
he put down the money so unflinchingly on a Danebury pot. 
To John Day^s suggestion that in his position he was morally 
bound to have a nice yearling or two of his own, he leant 
no ungracious ear. When the rivalry roimd the Hampton 
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Court and Middle Park rings almost foamed into madness, 
and 2500 guineas and SOOO guineas were among the yearling 
prices of one afternoon, he was never tempted beyond 1650 
guineas for King Charles, and 1500 guineas for Robespierre. 
The former would have been dear at 50 guineas, and the 
latter won well in the colours of another. His two best 
horses, The Duke (500 guineas) and The Earl (450 guineas) 
were among his cheapest purchases. The late Alfred Day 
first wore his colours on Garrotter in the Althorp Park Stakes 
at Northampton, and Sam Rogers won a maiden plate on 
that colt a few weeks afterwards. The first great victory for 
the ^^ red and white hoops ^ was the Cambridgeshire of 1864, 
with Ackworth, which had been esteemed a dear two thou- 
sand purchase. Gradually his stable swelled to upwards of 
thirty, and about <£70,000 were the spoils of six seasons. 
Catalogue was a great pet of his lordsnip^s, and he did not 
care how much he backed her for in a selling sweepstakes, 
and how dearly he redeemed her. A cycle of barrenness 
followed one of profusion, and Mr. Padwick graciously 
allowed him, in 1865, to have Kangaroo at, it was said, 
^1S,000, and he never won as many halfoence, while The 
Duke was useless, from influenza, till half the season was 
over. In 1866, which produced him a One Thousand Guineas 
winner in Repulse, and a Goodwood Cup one in The Duke, 
the stable was once more at a deadlocK for a Cesarewitch 
horse, but little Lecturer, a foal from the Sledmere sale, 
carried 7 st. 3 lb., and won, it was said, ,f 40,000 for the 
Donington party. A winter^s reflection convinced his lord- 
ship that Hermit could never win the Derby, and 
^103,000 was the price he paid for his thoughts. People 
were once wont to tell, almost below their breath, that 
^ Davis, the Leviathan,^ had been known to pay away 
<£^,000 on the Derby. The present age is capable of greater 
efibrts, as before the Monday the bankers ana solicitors had 
consulted, and the whole of the Marquises losings were found 
for him. Thus panic was averted from ^* The Corner,^ but 
the fair lands of Loudoun passed fit>m his hand. At Ascot 
his lucky star rose once more. Lady Elizabeth and Lecturer 
were both in form, and his lordship kept backing them, and 
piling on the winnings again by a sort of geometric progres- 
sion, gambling till he had won nearly haff ** his ain again.^ 
It was now the turn for reverses. His lordship rather fancied 
The Earl^'but the stable overruled him in favour of Lady 
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Elizabeth. The flying filly came back with a sadly chequered 
fame — a bad fifth for the Middle Park Plate, and yet the 
victress in one of the most wonderful of modem matches at 
9 lb. with the three-year-old Julius. The Marquis had now 
fallen back again to nearly the same ** agony point ^ in finance 
as when he saw the ^ all-rose ^ landed liome for the Derby. 
A weary winter followed, and he was so driven fix)m pillar 
to post by money troubles and Turf creditors that he lost 
his interest in Turf matters and his head for calculations 
with it. The irritable Lady Elizabeth, wasted to a shadow 
in her training ; and how The Earl was scratched, and then 
became the hero of the Parisians, and the Ascot visitors, and 
how the few words that were dropped at York proved the 
precursor of his Leger doom, are ail dark passages of Turf 
politics, and not easily forgotten. We saw the last of The 
Earl when he was bought in as stout as a burgomaster for 
3900 guineas at TattersalPs, and then he departed to Findon 
with a leg, upon whose chances of standing a pienaration 
each man seemed to differ with his fellow. The late Marquis 
had been abroad all the summer in his yacht, but no northern 
breezes could fan him back to health. He came to Doncaster, 
from Norway, on crutches, and lookmg very ill and nervous, 
and well he might, as, instead of having a St. Leger winner, 
he had only the lean comfort of a vetennary certificate from 
Mr. Mavor. At the First October he was on Newmarket 
Heath in a basket carriage, which he only quitted to say a 
word to the pretty Athena, " which once was mare of mine,'' 
when she was led back a winner. As at Doncaster, he did 
not go bevond ** a pony ^ or two. " Mind Fm to have this 
paid,'' said one ring man when he booked it to him, and after 
that week they saw him no more. Nearly seven seasons had 
passed by since he first came a lad of nineteen fresh from 
Eton to Newmarket, and he left it a shattered man, only to 
die. He spent some time at Folkestone, and visited town for 
a few days before he set out for a winter sojourn with his 
wife on the Nile. Some few friends dared to hope that he 
might come back a new man and live quietly m his old 
country home, and train the foals by The Duke. It was not 
to be. " All the wheels were down," and now the fourth and 
the last Marquis of Hastings only lives in race-course story. 
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VII 
MR HENRY SAVILE 

It is by no means the best and most desirable 
patrons of the Turf who, as a general rule, seem to 
enjoy the best luck — ^indeed it appears to me that the 
converse is often the case, — and Mr. Henry Savile 
had been racing for some years before his " yellow, 
scarlet cap, gold tassel " became really famous. He 
certainly picked up a fair number of minor events, 
and in 1868 his home-bred Ryshworth, by Skir- 
misher out of Vertumna, won seven of the fifteen 
races in which he took part as a two-year-old. His 
head defeat of Belladrum in the Troy Stakes at 
Stockbridge was a trifle lucky, as I have explained 
in another chapter, but he fought out a couple of 
other close finishes with that celebrity, and was 
very smart indeed in his first season. Unluckily 
he then trained off, and though he earned several 
brackets as a three-year-old, and remained in work 
for some seasons afterwards, he cannot be described 
as having been more than useful on the flat, and 
win probably always be best remembered as having 
finished second to Disturbance for the Grand 
National of 1873. When at last, however, capri- 
cious Fortune granted Mr. Savile a share of her 
favours, she did it in no half-hearted fashion, and 
Cremome, Uhlan, Lilian, and Modena were all 
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foaled at the Rufford Abbey Stud in the same 
season, that of 1869. Modena turned out one foot 
to such an extent that it almost amounted to a 
deformity, and her owner took such a dislike to her 
upon this account that he leased her to Lord 
Wilton for her racing career. As was the 
almost invariable custom in those days, Mr. Savile's 
yearUngs were tried over a distance of about three 
and a half furlongs, a few days prior to Christmas, 
and Cremome, who was by the little Sweetmeat 
horse, Parmesan, out of BJgolboche, gave an early 
taste of his quality by coming right away by 
himself. He was not tried again until the Craven 
Week in the following season, when he, Lilian, and 
three others were asked a question by the veteran 
Remdeer. This everiasting gelding, whose career 
was a very remarkable one, was then thirteen years 
old, but had shown himself to be in form by win- 
ning races at Lincoln, Nottingham, and Croxton 
Park; nevertheless, in receipt of 7 lb. over five 
furlongs, Cremome beat him very easily by a 
couple of lengths, Lilian finishing some twenty 
lengths behind the trial horse. This fully opened 
Gilbert's eyes to the fact that there had been no 
mistake in the rough -up amongst the yearUngs, 
and that he possessed a gem of the first water. 
Accordingly when Cremome made his first public 
appearance — in the Newmarket Two -Year -Old 
Plate at the Second Spring Meeting — he was 
backed down to 7 to 4 m a field of twenty, and 
won by two lengths. His next engagement was 
in the Woodcote Stakes, and, to make assurance 
doubly sure, the week prior to the Epsom Meeting 
he was again galloped with Reindeer, this time at 
even weights, and beat him as he liked by four 
lengths. After carrying off the Woodcote, he 
secured a couple of stakes at Ascot, but had a 
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very narrow squeak in the Hurstboume Stakes at 
Stockbridge, as Nuneham ran him to a head, and 
Almoner, a second-rate little Beadsman colt belong- 
ing to the Duke of Beaufort, was only a nedc 
behind the second. Of course Gilbert knew that 
this form was all wrong, and when Cremome only 
beat Indian Princess by a short head for a Biennial 
at York, and succumbed to Onslow in the Prince 
of Wales's Stakes later in the afternoon, he began 
to fear that his pet was a little shifty, and not 
always in the mood to do his best It was not 
until three days before the Criterion that the 
discovery of what was really the matter was made. 
On visiting the colt at last " stables " he was found 
to be in great pain from a severe attack of gripes, 
and, whilst doing all that was possible to alleviate 
this, the trainer discovered that he was a very bad 
wind sucker, so bad that he would even indulge in 
the habit whilst eating his com. After this, he 
was never allowed a bit of straw, but was always 
bedded on sawdust, and he never had a feed of 
com without wearing a wind-sucking bit. This 
attack of gripes would probably account for his 
only finishing third in the Criterion, for Nuneham 
certainly ought not to have beaten him, still I 
doubt if he was ever quite so good as Prince 
Charlie at any distance up to a mile, though, with 
both at their best, it was a desperately near thing 
between them. 

Cremome wintered so well that it was not 
thought necessary to try him prior to the Two 
Thousand, in which he succumbed to Prince 
Charlie. Considering that he was only beaten by 
a neck, and that John Osborne rode the winner, 
whilst Maidment was up on Cremome, which, at 
a moderate estimate, would certainly be 8 lb. in 
favour of the former, there could have been little 
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or nothing between the two on that day, and the 
"Prince of the T.Y.C." was a veritable wonder 
over his own course. Between the Two Thousand 
and Derby Cremome had a stripped gallop with 
the four-year-old Bipponden, to whom he gave 
14 lb. and a six lengths beating. Ascot showed 
that the trial horse was in form, as on the Tuesday 
he conceded 5 lb. to Hannah, and ran her to a head 
over two miles, whilst, on the foUowmg day, he 
carried off the Hunt Cup with 7 st 2 lb. on his 
back, so it was quite clear that the three-year-old 
Cremome could have won the Hunt Cup very 
comfortably indeed with 8 st. 7 lb. in the saddle. 
The fact of the 50 to 1 Pell Mell running him to 
a head at Epsom is capable of very easy explanation, 
the fact being that his jockey eased him at the 
BeD, never seeing Chaloner on the upper ground 
until it was almost too late, and had the greatest 
difficulty in the world in setting him going again. 
When Maidment returned to weigh in, Gilbert 
met him with "What the devil were you doing, 
Maidment?" and "I never knew there was such 
a horse in the race," was all the reply he could get 
The jockey made no mistake in the Grand Prize of 
Paris — ^a race which English horses seem to have 
lost the knack of winning of late years — as the 
verdict was two lengths, but, unless Cremome had 
been the marvel he was, he could not possibly have 
fulfilled his Ascot engagements. The great race of 
France was then decided on the Sunday in the 
Ascot week, and the passage back to this country 
was one of the worst that could possibly have been 
experienced. It took .the united efforts of five men 
to hold the colt up, and for some hours the sweat 
was fairly streammg off him. Nevertheless he 
pulled round by the Wednesday sufficiently to 
romp away from three very moderate opponents in 
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a Biennial, whilst he frightened away aU opposition 
in a similar event on the last day of the meeting. 
King Lud had no chance with him at 7 lb. in the 
Great Yorkshire Stakes, and, but for the unfor- 
tmiate fact of his being omitted from the entry, 
the name of Wenlock would never have appeared 
amongst those of the winners of the St. Leger. 
His failure by a neck to give 14 lb. to Laburnum 
over the severe Ditch In for the Newmarket St. 
Leger does not require much apology, for Baron 
Rothschild's King Tom colt was a stayer, and 
could gallop when he chose, though, unluckily for 
his owner, he was not caught in the humour to do 
so more than once or twice in the course of a 
season. As a matter of fact, however, Cremome 
was not himself upon that occasion, and never 
ought to have been started. His teeth had been 
giving him a good deal of trouble, so much in fact 
that he was quite off his feed, and, under ordinary 
circumstances, he was such a glutton that Gilbert 
well knew that something was seriously amiss if a 
single oat was left in his manger. Fortunately he 
soon pulled round, and wound up the season with 
^clat by making very light of a 7 lb. penalty in the 
Newmarket Derby, on the last day of the Second 
October Meeting. 

His first appearance as a four-year-old was made 
in the City and Suburban, in which he carried 
9 St. 2 lb., and was beaten three-parts of a length 
by Momington, to whom he was trying to give a 
year and 17 lb. He was not quite up to the mark 
in point of condition, nevertheless Gilbert always 
thought that he would just have won if Maidment 
had ridden strictly according to orders. After 
this he was given an uninterrupted preparation for 
the Gold Cup at Ascot, his trial for which was so 
remarkable that I have set it out at length. It 
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took place over the last two miles and a half of the 
Beacon Course, and resulted as follows : 



Cremome, 4 yrs., 9 st 4 lb. . 


1 


Kaiser, 8 yrs., 7 st 11 lb. 


2 


Uhlan, 4 yrs., 8 st 


8 


Lilian, 4 yrs., 7 st 7 lb. . 






It must be mentioned that Kaiser only jumped in 
for the last mile and a quarter, and when it is 
remembered that this colt had previously only been 
beaten a short head for the Two Thousand, and 
had run a dead -heat for second place in the 
Derby, whilst he subsequentiy knded the Prince 
of Wales's Stakes at Ascot and four other races 
off the reel, it must be admitted that Cremome's 
performance was one of the most remarkable ever 
recorded either in private or public An un-named 
colt out of Harlequin's dam, ridden by the lightest 
boy in the stable, was put in to ensure a strong 
pace during the early part of the gallop, and Kaiser 
took care that the speed did not slacken towards 
the finish, but Cremome settled them all with 
consummate ease, winning by four lengths ; Uhlan 
was six lengths behind Kaiser, and Lilian had only 
just passed the Red Post when the winner was 
finishing. Such a marvellous trial made the 
Ascot Cup one of the greatest certainties ever 
known in racing, and after Uhlan had made 
assurance doubly sure by winning the Ascot 
Stakes by a dozen lengths with 7 st 12 lb. on his 
back, Mr. Savile, who was a very heavy speculator, 
simply went on backing his colt as long as any one 
would bet against him. I think his prdimmary can- 
ter was one of the most perfect exemplifications of 
the poetry of motion that I ever saw, and in the race 
he simply made hacks of Flageolet and his other five 
opponents, amongst whom were included Hannah 
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and Corisande, though it is only fair to say that these 
King Tom mares, who did Baron Rothschild such 
splendid service earlier in their respective careers, 
had lost much of their form at that time. Vander- 
decken was his only opponent for the Alexandra 
Plate, which at that time was worth more than the 
Gold Cup, on the following day, and Mr. Savile's 
flyer gained a fifteen lengths verdict without the 
smallest effort A double dose of the Ascot 
"going*' has proved fatal to the career of many 
a great performer, and the Alexandra Plate may 
really be said to have been Cremorne's last race. 
He was being kept in work for the Goodwood 
Cup, but sprung a curb about a fortnight before 
the date of the decision of that event. Of course, 
Gilbert at once wrote to Mr. Savile, but, as the 
latter was away from home, the letter did not 
reach him, and the first intimation he received 
that anything had gone wrong with his horse was 
when a big bookmaker laid him a heavy bet that 
Cremome did not start for the Goodwood Cup. 
Except as regards the letter he wrote to Mr. Savile, 
Gilbert had naturally kept the matter entirely 
to himself, but there was a traitor in the stable, 
and the bookmaker knew more than the owner. 
Determined not to be "had" in this fashion, 
Mr. Savile made up his mind that Cremome 
should go to the post, if only on three legs, and 
thus it happened that he did a quiet canter round 
the course a very respectful distance in the rear of 
flageolet 

He was given 9 st 7 lb. in the City and Sub- 
urban of the following season, and an attempt was 
made to prraare him for it, but he sprung another 
curb, and all idea of training him again had to be 
abandoned. Such a beautifully -bred horse and 
such a brilliant performer ought to have been a 
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marked success at the stud, but this did not prove 
to be the case. His very first alliance was with 
Verona, an old mare belonging to Prince Solty- 
koff. She had broken over and over again to 
Tibthorpe, and foaled exactly to the date of her 
second service by Cremome, so that there can be 
no doubt that the produce was by him. This was 
Thurio, not a colt of the very highest class, but 
still quite good enough to play a very useful part 
in making the reputation of a young sire. By the 
way, as an instance of the manner in which fees 
have increased during the last five-and-twenty 
years, it m^ be noted that Cremome began stud 
life at Rum)rd Abbey at the modest subscrip- 
tion of 100 guineas. A horse of his altogether 
exceptional class would command three times that 
sum in the present day. The promise held out 
by his initial effort was never redeemed, and, with 
the exception of Kermesse, I can recall nothing 
else by Cremome that was within 21 lb. of his own 
best form. The career of Lord Rosebery's flying 
filly, which unfortunately was very brief, was so 
remarkable that I cannot refirain fi'om taking a 
glance at it She was foaled in 1879, and was out 
of that good mare Hazeldean. Her first appear- 
ance was made in the Stanley Stakes, an nour 
after Iroquois had placed the Derby to the credit 
of the Stars and Stripes. She must have been 
very highly tried, as slight odds were laid upon her 
against a field of eight, which included Sweetbread 
and Isabel, who has since gained immortality as 
the dam of St. Frusquin; Kermesse won by 
a length fi-om Isabel, and an un-named filly by 
Cremorne out of Chaplet was third. The New 
Stakes at Ascot feU a very easy prey to her. King- 
dom being the best of the other nine runners, and 
this time Isabel was beaten a long way. She met 
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better class in the July Stakes, which she won by- 
half a length from the very speedy Harden, with 
St. Marguerite and Dutch Oven, who afterwards 
won the One Thousand and St Leger respectively, 
running a dead-heat for third place. She again 
encountered the same two fillies in the Richmond 
Stakes at Goodwood, in which she sustained her 
only reverse of that season, as she failed by a head 
to give 4 lb. to Dutch Oven, and St Marguerite, in 
receipt of the same amount of weight, made a dead- 
heat with her for second place. The form, how- 
ever, was not very far wrong, as Kermesse only 
beat Dutch Oven by half a length at even weights 
in the Champagne Stakes, though in the Middle 
Park Plate, in which she brought her two-year-old 
career to a triumphant conclusion, St Marguerite 
received 8 lb. and a length and a half beating. 
The filly thus won five out of the six races in 
which she took part, securing the very handsome 
aggregate of £7047 in stakes, and it was a thou- 
sand pities that she should have failed to stand a 
thorough preparation after her first season. Re- 
tummg to Cremome and his lack of success at the 
stud, I think that it was mainly attributable to 
insufficient exercise. When Gilbert handed him 
over to the care of the stud groom at RuiFord, he 
warned him that the horse could scarcely have 
too much walking, and ought to be out for three 
hours in the morning and two more in the after- 
noon. As a matter of fact he did not get half 
that amount of walking, but was placed in a box 
with a good yard attached to it, under the im- 
pression that he would exercise himself. A horse 
of poor Tristan's restless disposition would doubt- 
less have done it, and have kept himself fit enough 
to win a good race with half a dozen gallops, but 
Cremome was not "built that way,*' and used to 
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lie in his box half the day, eating his straw, and 
contemplating the yard. Small wonder then that 
he was never in a condition to perform his stud 
duties satisfactorily, and that fatty degeneration of 
the heart finally carried off one of the best on all 
the long list of Derby winners. 

Uhlan, a brown colt by The Ranger out of La 
M^chante, never came into form until the end of 
his second season, and was not at his best until 
the following year, but, when once that best was 
reached, he was very useful indeed. As a four- 
year-old he carried off the Ascot Stakes, Goodwood 
Stakes, Brighton Cup — ^then a two-mile weight-for- 

^e race — ^Doncaster Cup, and four other stakes. 

is defeat of eighteen opponents in the Goodwood 
Stakes, in which he carried 8 st. 8 lb., was an 
excellent performance, for it must be remembered 
that in those days the minimum weight in handi- 
caps was 5 St. 7 lb., but this was possibly eclipsed 
by his Doncaster Cup victory. The Cup course 
had not then been reduced, but was two miles and 
five furlongs, and the other runners were Winslow, 
Thorn, Field-Marshal, and Lilian. The first and 
second of these were both better favourites than 
Mr. Savile's colt, but Gilbert, knowing that Uhlan 
could stay for ever, instructed Hammond, who had 
the mount on Lilian, to ride her as though the 
race were one of half a mile, whilst Maidment was 
told to keep Uhlan at the heels of his stable 
companion. The result of these orders was that, 
as they passed the stand for the first time, Lilian 
was leading by ten lengths fi-om Uhlan, who was a 
very slow beginner and was being driven hard, 
whUst nothing else was within thirty lengths of the 
leader. The filly never ran a better race in her 
life, for she had reached the Rifle Butts before 
Uhlan passed her, and nothing else succeeded in 
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doing so. It is rarely indeed that a race over such 
a distance of ground is run from end to end in this 
fashion, and Thorn, who was a very bad third, 
returned to the paddock with his tongue hanging 
out and perfectly black. Never was a horse more 
completely " done to a turn," yet he was receiving 
15 lb. from Uhlan for the year, and had shown 
himself good enough to win seven out of the eight 
races in which he had previously taken part that 
season. Indeed, only three weeks previously. 
Uhlan had failed to concede him 14 lb. in the 
York Cup, but then the distance was only a mile 
and a half, and, as the race was reduced to a match, 
Mr. Savile's glutton had to make his own running, 
a thing to which he always had a strong objection. 
Lilian, a bay fiUy by Wingrave out of Lady 
Blanche, by Voltigeur, was always from 7 lb. to 
10 lb. behind Uhlan, yet her career was so long 
and remarkable that people remember her who 
have completely forgotten the horse. In her seven 
seasons of active service on the Turf she was 
out no less than 109 times, winning forty-eight 
races, including Queen's Plates, a truly remarkable 
record. It is generally supposed that her fine 
stamina was discovered accidentally by running her 
as a three-year-old in the Eccentric Free Handicap, 
a mile and a quarter race at the Lewes August 
Meeting, and open only to supposed non-stayers. 
This, however, is a popular error. Gilbert had 
found out what was her best game long before this, 
and the original intention was to keep her for the 
Cesarewitch. but it was finaUy determined to run 
her for the Eccentric Free Handicap instead. She 
carried 6 st. 18 lb. and was ridden by "Billy** 
Newhouse, about the best light weight of his time, 
and one who might have had a great career, had he 
possessed sufficient ballast to keep himself straight 
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and avoid bad company. Once on the downward 
path, his descent was terribly rapid, and it was 
pitiable, only a few years later, to see the once 
brilliant horseman without character, money, or 
friends, and reduced to the level of a mere New- 
market loafer. The Eccentric Free Handicap was 
only worth £50, and the field numbered but five 
runners, yet Mr. Savile was able to win a stake of 
£18,600 over Lilian, who started at 5 to 4 against 
her. Verily they used to bet in those days ; fancy 
the hopelessness of bringing off a similar coup at 
the present time! Lilian was a peculiar mare in 
several respects. She was game enough, or she 
could never have won the races she did, yet, after 
the early part of her three-year-old career, she 
invariably wore blinkers, as she would not run her 
race out without them. After four years old it 
was useless to try with her, for she would never 
gallop a yard at home, where anything could beat her 
over any course. Seven years of incessant racing 
are a poor preparation for a successful career as a 
brood mare, and it would have been surprising 
indeed if Lilian had thrown anything of much 
account. I saw her in the summer of 1894 at 
Mr. W. Gardner's paddocks at Exning ; she was 
looking very old and worn, and was, I believe, 
destroyed shortly afterwards. 

In the year following Cremome's Derby victory 
Mr. Savile made a very respectable bid for some of 
the chief honours of the Turf with Kaiser, a bay 
colt by Skirmisher out of Begina, by King Tom. 
He was a very unpromising yearling, with bad 
curby hocks, and it was a mere toss-up whether he 
was ever trained or not. Gilbert went to Rufford 
Abbey to see him, and it was finally decided to 
give him a chance ; but it was uphill work at first, 
his hocks having to be constantly dressed, and 
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blistered. It was not possible to bring him out as 
a two-year-old until Ascot, where he md not make 
much of a show in his two engagements, for, 
though he managed to get third to Marie Stuart 
in the New Stakes, Mr. Merry's beautiful filly won 
as she liked. At Stockbridge, however, he upset 
the odds that were laid on Somerset in a Biennial^ 
though the latter turned the tables upon him 
when meeting him on precisely the same terms 
in the Hurstboume Stakes on the following day, 
the pair being respectively second and third to the 
flying Cantini^re. Somerset beat him very easily 
indeed in the July Stakes, but then came a series 
of four successive brackets, the most important of 
them being gained by his victory in the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster, and his dead-heat with Suri- 
nam, to whom he was conceding 4 lb., for first 
place in the Middle Park Plate. A very good 
field of sixteen finished behind the dead-heaters. 
Cantini^re was favourite, but she had then become 
such a very bad roarer that there was no chance of 
her getting the Bretby Stakes course, and others 
that subsequently helped to " make history *' were 
Montargis, Flageolet, Marie Stuart, who started 
at 20 to 1 and must have been completely ** off," 
Andred, and Chandos. Kaiser wound up the 
season by running third to Flageolet and Paladin 
in the Criterion Stakes, but he was giving a little 
weight to each over a course upon which every 
extra pound tells with special severity. 

Kaiser's hardworking career as a three-year-old 
began and ended with a defeat. The great feature 
of it was his battles with Gang Forward, in which 
both horses ran extraordinarily true to theu- form. 
In the Two Thousand Mr. Crawfurd's colt won by a 
short head ; in the Derby the pair ran a dead-heat 
for second place to Doncaster ; and in the Prince 
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of Wales's Stakes at Ascot, the head was in 
E^aiser's fi&vour. It is difficult to recall another 
such instance of true running, though the Derby 
and Leger battles of Lord Lyon and Savemake 
naturally recur to one's mind I am inclined to 
estimate Kaiser as a shade better than Gang 
Forward, as the latter was ridden by Tom Chaloner 
in each of their three battles, and had a decided 
pull on the score of jockeyship. In addition to 
beating his old opponent in the Prince of Wales's 
Stakes, Kaiser won a couple more races at Ascot, 
and a victory in the Great Yorkshire Stakes, 
though he had nothing better than Chivabous 
behind him, caused him to start a strong favourite 
for the St. Leger, even in the face of Doncaster 
and Marie Stuart It was public money that was 
mainly responsible for this state of affairs, as, in a 
rough gallop with Uhlan about a fortnight before 
Doncaster, Gilbert discovered that the colt was by 
no means at his best, and Mr. Savile did not, there- 
fore, back him at all in his customary dashing 
fashion. Kaiser was always troubled with inter- 
mittent string halt of a very pronounced nature. 
He would lift his off hind-leg fully three feet off 
the ground, hold it there and shske it. On one 
occasion, whilst going through this singular per- 
formance, he fell right over on his side, and, after 
this, two men were always in attendance, when 
the attack was on him, to prop him up. The 
curious thing about it was that he was not within 
10 lb. as good a colt when he was perfectly sound, 
as when suffering from string halt Before going 
to Ascot he was so bad with it that he had to be 
walked round the paddocks for a couple of hours 
before it was possible to box him ; whilst prior to 
the Newmarket Derby he had such a bad attack 
that it was a dijfficult matter to get him to the 
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course. Yet he galloped all right and accom- 
plished about the best performance of his career 
in that race, giving 7 lb. and a four lengths 
beating to Boiard, and fairly "losing" Doncaster 
at even weights. In the following season he 
formed one of the most remarkable fields that ever 
went to the post for the Ascot Cup, the other five 
being Boiard, Doncaster, Marie Stuart, Flageolet, 
and Gang Forward, and he remained in training 
until he was six years old, his last appearance being 
made in the Lincolnshire Handicap of 1876. Sub- 
sequently to his three-year-old season, however, 
his career possesses no features of interest, and he 
may be set down as an honest, useful little horse, 
but no more, as may be imagined from the fact 
that Cremome could always give him 18 lb. 
beyond weight for age and a good beating. His 
lop ears detracted considerably from his appearance, 
and he was remarkably short both in his oack and 
quarters, and always seemed to miss that bit of 
fength in his stride. 

After the days of Kaiser Mr. Savile never 
had the luck to own a horse that could be 
described as more than second-class, and very few 
even of those. Nevertheless, he continued to race 
with unabated enthusiasm until his death, which 
took place in 1880. He was a sportsman of the 
very best type. When in luck there was no bolder 
or more dashing bettor, nor one who was more 

Jirompt to take the fullest advantage of Fortune's 
avours. It was, however, when the tide was 
against him that he was seen to the greatest 
advantage. No amount of ill-luck seemed to 
make the smallest difference to him; there were 
no capricious changes of jockeys and trainers ; and 
both Maidment and Gilbert fully appreciated their 
good fortune in possessing such an employer. 
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Year after year he would incur the expense of 
sending horses to run for races which they did not 
possess the remotest chance of winning, and when 
his trainer ventured to remonstrate with him on 
this expensive policy, his invariable reply was, 
** Why, Gilbert, if we all thought as you do, there 
would be no fields at aUL'* He was a most liberal 
and generous master, and when he had a good 
week, and won two or three nice stakes, Messrs. 
Weatherby generally received instructions to place 
one of them to Gilbert's credit. In 1874 he won 
the Warwick Cup with Lilian, who had been sent 
to the meeting in charge of William Gilbert, who 
was only fifteen years of age at the time. The 
cup was handed over to the boy, who carried it up 
into his bedroom, and, deeply impressed with the 
responsibility of his charge, sat up with it for the 
greater part of the night He got it home in 
safety, and it was placed upon his £Either's side- 
board. Mr. Savile did not see it for some time, 
when he remarked, "It looks very nice there, I 
think it had better stop where it is,'' and it still 
remains one of the most treasured heirlooms of the 
family. During his entire career Mr. Savile raced 
as a gentleman and true sportsman should do, 
and many of us have still very pleasant memories 
of the " yellow, scarlet cap, gold tasseL" 
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VIII 

THE PRINCE OF THE T.Y.C. 

It is easy to recall the names of numerous race- 
horses who, in spite of a series of the most brilliant 
performances, never took any hold on the affec- 
tions of the public Others, on the contrary, at 
once became popular idols, the most noteworthy 
instances of late years being supplied by Bendigo 
and Victor Wild. Perhaps the latter was an even 
greater favourite than was the gallant winner of 
the first " ten thousand pounder ' ever run in this 
country, and few who were present wiU forget 
his cantering down to the post at Kempton Park 
for his last " Jubilee,'* evidently perfectly conscious 
of the rounds of applause whicn greeted him all 
the way down the course, and bowimr his head 
rt ««=hWle, .pp„enUy to graceflU Saiowiedg- 
ment of the reception accorded to him. I will not 
say that "Bonnie Prince Charlie" was a greater 
favourite than either Bendigo or Victor Wild, 
for in his day the "drawing-room meetmgs" were 
not in existence to make racing as popular with 
all classes as it has since become, but I think he 
fairly rivalled either of them in the affectionate 
regard of the followers of the sport, and the 
scene at Newmarket, after he had won his last 
race — ^to which I shall presently revert — ^was a very 
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memorable one. He was a horse for whom I 
personally always entertained the greatest admira- 
tion, and I was, therefore, naturally anxious to 
do him full justice. The task, however, was one 
that was fraught with unusuid difficulties. His 
owner, unhappily, put an end to his own life 
soon after Jrrince Charlie finished his racing 
career, and Joseph Dawson, who trained him 
for all his engagements, and in whose name and 
colours he invariably ran, has been dead for 
many years. Then Tom French, who rode him in 
so many of his engagements, has also long since 
gone over to the great majority. Others wno had 
mounts upon him at different times were Hunt, 
John Osborne, Cannon, and Parry, but experience 
has taught me that jockeys are seldom able to be 
of much assistance in giving interesting little 
details with regard to a horse. They ride him in 
a race, and, if he requires any peculiar handling, 
can, of course, tell you all about it, but details 
of his stable management, trials, etc., are no 
business of theirs, and they are naturally ignorant 
of them. Quite by accident, however, I dis- 
covered that William Greaves, whose name has 
been well known in connection with training 
stables for some forty years past, was head lad 
to Joseph Dawson during a great portion of the 
time that Prince Charlie was an inmate of the 
Bedford Lodge stables, and though he left there 
shortly before the Derby of 1872, I am indebted 
to him for all the early history of one of the 
speediest horses that ever trod the Turf. 

Prince Charlie, who was by Blair Athol out 
of Eastern Princess, was bred and owned by Mr. 
Jones, a farmer of Littleport, and was brought 
to Bedford Lodge as a yearling by a labourer in 
a smock-frock. Joseph Dawson was away from 
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home at the tune, so the youngster was received 
by Greaves, who was not greatly impressed 
with his appearance, and relegated him to "The 
Hovels," a range of boxes which ran between 
one of the Bedford Lodge paddocks and the 
Sefton Stud. "What do you think of him?' 
asked Dawson on his return. "Well, we shall 
want a ladder to get at him," was Greaves's reply. 
On seeing him for the first time the trainer 
was even less in love with him than his factotum 
had been, and " I'll send him back " was his hasty 
resolve. Happily, however, before taking this 
extreme measure, he ordered the colt to be 
turned out in a paddock, and a specimen of his 
action as he galloped round caused him to alter 
his opinion altogether. For such a big one he was 
a marvellous mover, and, even when he attained 
his full height of seventeen hands, he always 
possessed the action of a blood pony. It almost 
goes without saying that he did not come to 
hand very quickly, and even from his yearling 
days there was always a weakness in his near 
knee, so that he required very careful treatment. 
Thus it happened that he was never tried until 
April 1871, when he was a two-year-old. On the 
same day that Revoke was tried for the City 
and Suburban, for which he ran second to Jack 
Spigot, Prince Charlie was galloped with Cocoa 
Nut. The mare was then a five-year-old, and was 
only asked to give the youngster 10 lb. over a 
little more than half a mile on the Lime Kilns. 
They got off pretty well together, but had 
travelled little more than a furlong when "The 
Prince" was lengths in front, and the trial had 
degenerated into such a farce that Joseph Dawson 
held up his hand and stopped it. Cocoa Nut had 
not run in public that season, and the natural 
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conclusion was that she was out of all fonn, 
but this idea was completely dissipated when 
she carried off a couple of five-furlong races at 
Epsom in the following wedk, and Dawson's 
eyes were fully opened to the fact that he 
possessed what John Scott would have designated 
^' a smasher " in Prince Charlie. Nevertheless the 
colt still remained at "The Hovels,'' but was 
put aside for a time, and merely taken out with 
"the spares" on to the private ground, where 
his usual work was a couple of canters and an 
occasional slow sweating gallop* The summer 
was a very dry one, and, as a youngster with 
his immense frame, would not stand much batter- 
ing about, a great deal of his work was done on 
the tan. 

One day in July Greaves saw that there was 
something wrong, and said to the lad who was 
riding him, "Your horse is lame. Snowy." "I 
thought he was," was the reply ; and, in answer to 
the question, " When was he shod last ? " it tran- 
spired that he had been in the blacksmith's hands 
only a day or two previously. The lameness was 
apparently in the off fore-foot, so the shoe was 
removed and poultices applied, and he appeared 
to get all right again in a verv few days. He 
accordingly resumed work, still on the private 
ground, but at the end of a fortnight or three 
weeks was lamer than ever. This tune a veter- 
inary surgeon was called in, who pronounced the 
shoulder to be the seat of the mischief — an opinion 
in which Greaves did not coincide. However, the 
colt got right again, and, when Joseph Dawson 
came home from the York August Meeting, was 
moving perfectly soundly. By Doncaster he was 
worse than ever, and came out oi his box one 
morning absolutely on three legs. The vet still 
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stuck to the shoulder theory, but Greaves and 
Kerry — ^the latter of whom did all the plating for 
Bedford Lodge — ^were convinced that the lame- 
ness was in the foot, and Kerry pared it down 
until he discovered a quantity of matter in the 
pan of the heeL Then came more poulticing, and 
he was soon able to wear a shoe again, though it 
was only fastened on with about three nails, 
and the precaution was adopted of putting a 
leather between the shoe and the foot All this 
sort of thing naturally interfered sadly with his 
preparation, and he really only had a fortnight's 
strong work for the Middle Park Plate. His 
trial took place on the Saturday before the 
Second Spring Meeting, the examiner being 
Mr. T. V. Morgan's St Vincent This was a 
three-year-old who had just won the Portland 
Plate at Doncaster with 6 st 7 lb. in. the saddle, 
and, in addition to Prince Charlie, there were 
three other two-year-olds in the gallop. This took 

Jace by the side of the Bretby Stakes course ; 

It Vincent, ridden by French, and Prince Charlie, 
with Hunt up, carried even weights, and the 
former won a good race by a head. Considering 
the very backward condition of " The Prince," this 
was a remarkably good performance, and he was 
at last promoted jfrom "the Hovels" to the 
regular stables. There were sixteen runners for 
the Middle Park Plate, but, had not Prince 
Charlie been very backward, he would never have 
started at 100 to 9, nor would Laburnum have run 
him to a head; albeit Baron Rothschild's King 
Tom colt was a very smart one on the rare 
occasions when he was; in the humour to do his 
best Another fortnight's work did wonders for 
Prince Charlie, and he had " come on " in remark- 
able fashion when he took part in the Criterion 
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Stakes on the Monday of the Houghton Week. 
His length victory from Nuneham was gained in 
very easy fashion, and Cremome was beaten twice 
that distance for second place, though, as I have 
explained when dealing with Mr. Savile's famous 
horse, he was not in a state to do himself justice on 
that afternoon. 

Prince Charlie wintered remarkably well, but 
in the January of his three-year-old season the 
first signs of roaring showed themselves. As soon 
as these were discovered his manger and rack were 
removed, and he was fed from a stone manger on 
the ground, whilst he was bedded on sawdust 
instead of straw. It is a somewhat curious coin- 
cidence that, from an entirely different reason, his 
great rival. Cremome. was also lying on sawdust 
About the end of January Joseph Dawson was 
taken so seriously ill that he was compelled to go 
away for a month for rest and change of air, and 
thus Greaves was left in sole charge of one 
hundred and two horses. The responsibility was 
a very heavy one, and, by the time that the 
trainer returned, his head lad was very nearly 
worn out The spring of 1872 was exceptionally 
dry, with a succession of north-easterly winds, 
but, as Joseph Dawson managed to get the Lime 
Kilns opened before the ground became dangerously 
hard. Prince Charlie was not stopped in his work. 
Indeed, it seems probable that he did rather too 
much of it, for, during the Craven Week, in- 
flammation showed itself in the weak knee. 
Fortunately it did not prove to be serious, and a 
short rest put him all right again. Still it was 
not thought advisable to formally try him for the 
Two Thousand Guineas, though a good "York- 
shire gallop" with Hawthomden, Enfield, and 
others convinced all connected with him that he 
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was thoroughly well. He and Cremome came 
right away from the other twelve runners, and the 
result was the same as in the Criterion, though 
Cremome reduced the three lengths that had 
separated them in that race to a neck. Within 
a week or two of this victory Greaves left Bed- 
ford Lodge, so I must deal with the remainder of 
Prince Charlie's brilliant career in comparatively 
brief fashion, although I was fortunate enough to 
see him run nearly all his races. 

His defeat in the Derby might well have been 
anticipated, and it is remarkable that he should 
have started first favourite, although he had only a 
fractional call of Cremome. It is very doubtful 
if the noise he made had much effect in stopping 
him, but a worse course than that at Epsom can 
scarcely be imagined for a horse of his make and 
shape, for how often do we find one standing 
seventeen hands that can really get even a mile ? 
It is well-nigh impossible to carry such a frame 
over a distance of ground, and Prince Charlie 
should never have been asked to travel a yard 
beyond the length of the Rowley Mile. In writ- 
ing this I am not forgetful of the fact that he 
finished second in the St Leger, but when it is 
examined it will be found that his performance in 
that race was precisely the same as that which he 
had accomplished in the Derby. The three placed 
horses in the Epsom race did not run at Doncaster, 
so the fourth and fifth in the Derby moved up into 
first and second places respectively in the Leger. 
I am getting on a little too fast, however, as I 
must not forget Prince Charlie's Ascot and Good- 
wood performances. At the Royal fixture he 
carried off the Fern Hill Stakes and All Aged 
Stakes, and a study of the latter of these events is 
instructive. In it he gave 9 lb. and a three lengths 
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beating to Wenlock, who defeated him by five 
lengths when they met at even weights in the St 
Leger. Thus it is safe to write that Frince Charlie 
was fully 21 lb. better over the T.Y.C. than when 
asked to go a mile and three-quarters. Nor was 
this all, for Sterling, who was the third runner in 
the All Aged Stakes, utterly failed to concede him 
11 lb. for the year, and would very possibly have 
been defeated at " evens." The Goodwood Meet- 
ing was remarkable for the fact that he secured 
the Drawing -Room Stakes over the Craven 
Course of a mile and a quarter, this being the only 
time that he won a race of more than a mile 
throughout his entire career. There were only 
two moderate animals behind him upon this 
occasion, and a second essay, two days later, over 
the same course was not so successful. This was 
in the Chesterfield Cup, in which, though burdened 
with 8 sL 7 lb., a crushing weight for a three-year- 
old at the b^inning of August, he started favour- 
ite at 4 to 1 in a fidd of twenty, and finished third 
to Napolitain and Lucy Sutton, not being quite a 
length behind the winner. Both first and second 
were three-year-olds, and he was giving them 25 lb. 
and 27 lb. respectively, whilst among the unplaced 
lot were celebrities such as Hannah, 4 yrs., 9 st. 2 lb., 
Oxonian, 6 yrs., 8 st 12 lb., Digby Grand, 4 yrs., 
8 St. 8 lb., Momington, 4 yrs., 8 st. 7 lbs.. Country- 
man, 5 yrs., 8 st 6 lb., and Blenheim, 4 yrs., 8 st, 
so that this must surely be reckoned amongst the 
very best of his performances. I need not again 
allude to the St Leger, and he finished for the 
season when he easuy disposed of the fljang 
Chopette for the Don Stakes, the last race on the 
Doncaster programme of that year. 

As a four-year-old Prince Charlie carried all 
before him, and won ten races, in only one of which 
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was he allowed to walk over, without once tasting 
defeat. It seems quite needless to recapitulate 
each of these, and any one who is interested in the 
subject can easily refer to them in the Calendar for 
1878. I will, therefore, content myself with re- 
cording that his two finest performances of that 
season were perhaps accomplished in the Cheveley 
Stakes at the Newmarket July, and the Bicker- 
staffe Cup at the Liverpool Autumn, Meeting. 
Each of these events was decided over a five- 
furlong course, and he beat Blenheim in one and 
Oxonian in the other, giving 14 lb. to each. His 
very first race as a five-year-old showed his speed 
to be as terrific as ever, for in the Stand Cup at 
Windsor, distance five furlongs, he gave 16 lb. to 
Tangible, a four-year-old son of Blair Athol who 
won eight races out of thirteen that season and 
was a brilliant sprinter, and beat him by a head. 
He was beaten once this year — the only defeat he 
ever sustained after his second in the Leger. This 
occurred in the Queen's Stand Plate at Ascot, in 
which he attempted to give 7 lb. to Blenheim, and 
was beaten by a couple of lengths. There is not 
the smallest doubt that the form in this race was 
wrong, and probably Prince Charlie's near knee 
was troubling him again, yet it is impossible to 
grudge Blenheim his triumph, or to maintain 
that it was not thoroughly weU deserved. Few 
better sportsmen have ever lived than the late 
M. Lefevre, and he never proved it more con- 
clusively than by the persistent style in which he 
tackled Prince Charlie with Blenheim. On no fewer 
than eight occasions did the Oxford horse turn out 
to do battle with a rival that was clearly too good 
for him, once receiving as much as 14 lb., but 
often meeting him at " evens," and defeat was 
invariably his portion, except in this one race at 
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Ascot It would be well for the Turf if a little 
more of the same undaunted spirit were noticeable 
nowadays, but the multiplicity of rich prizes has 
produced a bad effect in this direction, and, when 
we do get two real cracks in the same season, their 
owners are generally only too anxious to fight shy 
of each other. 

Perhaps Prince Charlie never had a much easier 
task than in his last race — his famous match with 
Peut-6tre over the Rowley Mile — for, easily as the 
French three-year-old had won the Cambridgeshire 
four days previously, he had only carried 6 st. 10 lb. 
in that event, and had no pretensions to tackle our 
champion at 18 lb. Even that modest allowance 
was reduced to 12 lb. to enable T. Chaloner to ride, 
and it was surprising indeed that the ring should 
have been content to accept 2 to 1 on the old 
horse. His departure from the Heath after the 
race quite assumed the form of a triumphal pro- 
cession. Mr. Jones was on his back, and he was 
attended by a little band of satellites in the shape 
of stable lads, engaged in patting him, or feeding 
him with handfuls of grass, whilst he had a great 
reception as he walked through the town. The 
following little table of the results of his four 
seasons of active service may prove interesting : — 

No. of Races. First Second. Third. Unplaced. Amount won. 

1871 2 2 <£«,610 

1872 8 6 111 M26 

1873 10 10 2,412 J 

1874 9 8 1 2,677i 



29 26 2 1 1 <fl4,026 



The monetary result does not seem commen- 
surate with such a splendid series of performances, 
about which it is noteworthy that he only walked 
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over for two races of the aggregate value of £185, 
but there were no "ten thousand pounders" in 
those days, and several of Prince Charlie's battles 
with Blenheim were fought out for a stake worth 
less than a couple of hundred pounds. His failure 
at the stud in this country was very unaccountable, 
as the comparatively moderate Frestonpans was 
quite the best of his get; but fortunately some 
compensation was made for this by a large measure 
of success in America, where such brilliant per- 
formers as Salvator and Lochiel were worthy even 
of such a sire. 

I can scarcely do better than close this notice 
by quoting the stirring lines of my friend the late 
George Tyrrell, whose graceful prose and verse 
made everything that appeared over the signature 
of " Amphion" so eagerly sought after by thousands 
of sporting readers. They originaUy appeared in 
"Baily":— 

The Prince of the T.Y.C. 

Let hoary veterans, past their prime, 
Dilate on the steeds of a bygone time, 

And their genealogical tree ; 
On *^ Charlie^s ^ form can they name a patch ? 
What flyer of old would they bring to scratch, 
What ** modem Eclipse '^ could they dare to match 

With the ftince of the T.Y.C. 

Oh ! sweet is the transient shout that rings 
In the ears of Derby and Leger Sings, 

Who have humbly bent the knee 
To the Prince, who led them in lengthy file 
O^er his own Uttle course on the Rowley Mile 
From start to finish in meteor style — 

The Prince of the T.Y.C. 

As strong, as loud, and as brief in his reign 
As triumphs the force of the hurricane 
Over storms of lesser degree ; 
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What ^ stoutness ^ could face, what ^ staying ^ abide 
The whirlwind sweep of his mighty stride ? 
Hie highest must lower his colours of pride 
To the Prince of the T.Y.C. 

Sprung from the stock of kingly ** Blair,^ 
A Princess soothed his infant care, 

Where, queen of the fenny lea. 
Her beacon tower old Ely rears 
** G*er desert plains and rushy meres,^ 
Like thee above thy dwindli^ peers, 

Oh! Prince of the T.Y.C. 

By yeoman bred, by gold unwon, 
GiMxl yeoman^s service hast thou done, 

Without reward or fee ; 
As ** firm as oak and true as steel ^ ; 
One magic touch of an armoured heel, 
And lo ! thy foemen swerve and reel. 

Oh ! Prince of the T.Y.C. ! 

Thy best-loved pilot dead and gone, 
Thou needs must make for port alone. 

No more to tempt the sea ; 
The white sail furPd, and the anchor cast. 
With colours nailed to the taper mast. 
And timbers staunch and firm — ^to the last 

Prince of the T.Y.C. ! 

Oh ! silken sheen of a snowy vest. 
Be thine the meed of trophied rest. 

Like pennon floating free 
Above some ^parted warrior^s shrine 
Emblazoned hi^h with rich design 
And proud achievements, likest thine, 

Prince of the T.Y.C. 

Oh ! good blaze face we knew so well. 
No more the clang of the saddling bell 

Shall summon to victoiy ! 
But nursing mothers round thee wait. 
And strangers flock to the harem gate 
Of the sultan throned in Orient State — 

The Prince of the T.Y.C. 
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IX 

LORD FALMOUTH 

This chapter, which deals with some of the most 
notable triumphs of the famous ** magpie " colours, 
was one to the writing of which I had looked 
forward with very great pleasure. It seemed to 
promise so wonderfully well. No man, before or 
since, ever raced in a more honourable and high- 
minded fashion than did Lord Falmouth, and no 
one has ever enjoyed such an unbroken run of good 
luck. No matter how he mated the mares in his 
select breeding stud — and it must be admitted that 
he by no means worked upon " scientific " principles, 
which were little studied in those days — ^they almost 
invariably threw something capable of winning 
weight-for-age races, and I feared that it would be 
quite impossible, in the space at my command, to 
do an3rthing like justice to the notable triumphs 
achieved by the united efforts of Lord Falmouth, 
Matthew Dawson, and Fred Archer. However, 
we have been told that " Oft expectation fails where 
most it promiseth," and I had good cause to 
realise the wisdom of Shakespeare's words before I 
had finished collecting materials for this chapter. 
The impossibility of arranging an interview with 
Matthew Dawson was my main difficulty. Even 
when I first took the work in hand the veteran was 
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seriously ill, and the state of his health from then 
until the time of his lamented death was never such 
as to entitle me to ask for his invaluable assistance. 
Thus owner, trainer, and jockey had all gone, and 
it will easily be understood that I have been 
compelled to deal with the famous horses that 
carried the " black, white sleeves, red cap " at far 
less length than I hoped to have done. I received 
considerable help from "Jockey" Swift, a well- 
known character in Newmarket, whose memory is 
still wonderfully good, though he must be over 
seventy years of age. He was one of Matthew 
Dawson's right-hand men through all the most 
brilliant period of the history of Heath House, and 
rode nearly all the cracks in their work. There 
is little of what may be termed " inner history " 
attached to Lord Falmouth's horses, and thus 
general followers of racing knew almost as much 
about them as did the owner or trainer. As the 
former never made a bet — ^the time-honoured story 
of Mrs. John Scott's diamond -mounted sixpence 
needs no repetition here — ^there was no necessity for 
trials, and it was possibly this immunity from severe 
tests at home which enabled the horses to do $uch 
great things in public, for there can be no doubt 
that many a good race is left on the trial ground. 
It was seldom that anything more than a good 
" Yorkshire gallop " was attempted with any of the 
cracks, even prior to a Derby or Leger, and Swift 
invariably rode in these. I remarked to him at 
last that it seemed a little strange that he should 
have been almost always lucky enough to finish 
first in these gallops, especially as Archer gener- 
ally had a mount on one of the beaten division. 
The old man replied, not in the least boastfully, but 
with the air of one mentioning a well-known and 
incontrovertible fact, " Well, you see, sir, I taught 
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Archer pretty well all he knew, and I was always 
a bit too good for him/' This was a trifle start- 
ling, so I asked him if he had ever ridden against 
Fordham. *^ Oh yes, sir, and I could always beat 
him," was the immediate reply, after which it 
appeared to me that there was nothing more to be 
said, and I could only marvel at this fresh and 
remarkable instance of how little the world knows 
of its greatest men ! 

The story of the time when Lord Falmouth 
raced under the name of " Mr, T. Valentine," and 
his horses were trained by John Scott at Whitewall, 
does not come within the period to which I have 
confined myself His first classic winner was 
Queen Bertha, who brought off a 40 to 1 chance in 
the Oaks of 1868, and was second to Lord Clifden 
in the St Leger. The horses were transferred from 
William Boyce, who had them for a short time after 
the death of John Scott, to Matthew Dawson, 
and the first real mark made by his new trainer 
was with Kjngcraft;. He was by King Tom out 
of Woodcraft, a medium -sized bay, with a white 
near hind -heel. He was tried in the Sprin| 
of 1869 with the two-year-olds Stephanotis ant 
Atlantis, and the five-year-old Festival, and won by 
half a length. I have no idea of the respective 
weights that were carried, but Kingcraft must have 
accomplished something pretty good, for odds of 
9 to 2 were laid on him when he made his first 
appearance in public, which was in a Triennial at 
Ascot, and there was much dismay when Mahonia, 
a King Tom filly belonging to Baron Rothschild, 
who was never quite in the first class, beat him by 
a head. Later on, this race was brought forward 
as an instance of his in-and-out running, but this 
hardly seems fair, for he won his next six races off 
the reel, and probably owed his defeat to being new 
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to his business. At anyrate, Mahonia finished 
many lengths behind him in the Chesterfidkl Stakes^ 
and it was a better performance than was realised 
at the time when he defeated Sunlight for the Ham 
Produce Stakes at Goodwood. It is unnecessary 
to follow his two-year-old career in detail, and there 
is no doubt that he ran the best race of his life in 
that historic finish for the Middle Park Plate, in 
which Frivolity (8 sL 10 lb.) beat Sunshine (8 st 
18 lb.) by a head, and Kingcraft (9 st 2 lb.) was a 
short head behind the second. In that race he gave 
10 lb. to Mahonia and beat her very easily, and the 
Katherine Logic colt (8 st 6 lb.), Hawthomden 
(8 St. 9 lb.), and Normanby (8 st. 9 lb.) were also 
among the unplaced division. His last race as a 
two-year-old was for the Criterion Stakes, in which 
he finished a poor third to Hester and Sunlight, and 
though he was trying to concede 7 lb. to each of 
them, a heavy task over the severest six furlongs 
in England, he ought to have been much nearer to 
them, and I have always thought that the Middle 
Park finish broke his heart 

Kingcraft wintered fairly well, and, though he 
was untried for the Two Thousand, started first 
favourite at 75 to 40. His display was decidedly 
disappointing, for whilst under no circumstances 
could he have possessed any chance against Mac- 
gr^or, who was always immeasurably superior 
to Sunshine, he certainly ought to have beaten 
Normanby, who was nearly 14 lb. behind him on 
the Middle Park Plate running. In all probability 
this race did him good, and he was a better horse 
at Epsom than he had been at Newmarket, but, as 
no trial took place between the Guineas and Derby, 
this is only a matter of surmise. Quarters had been 
secured for the colt at the Durdans, which then be- 
longed to the late " Squire " Heathcote, but when 
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Swift arrived with his charge, he found himself in a 
very unpleasant predicament. The stables had been 
unoccupied for some time and stood sadly in need 
of repairs, a flourishing crop of grass was growing 
in the yard, and the whole place had been under- 
mined by rats. It was quite evident that it was 
hopeless to attempt to stop there, but boxes were 
difficult to obtain, and it was late before Swift 
found a refuge at Mr. " Fog " Rov/lands'. After all 
the excitement of the day, a somewhat disturbed 
night not unnaturally followed, and Swift had a 
very vivid dream of the Derby. He distinctly saw 
the finish, in which Kingcraft won by a length and 
a half, a dark brown horse that he could not identify 
was second, and Macgregor broke down. The re- 
sult of the race made this vision a very remarkable 
one. It is of little consequence that the length and 
a half by which Kingcraft won became four lengths 
in reality; Palmerston, who was second, was a 
brown colt, and though Macgregor, as has been 
explained in a preceding chapter, did not break 
down, it was generally believed at the time that he 
had done so, indeed many people are under that 
impression to this day. After his unexpected 
victory at Epsom — 20 to 1 was obtainable about 
him at the start — Kingcraft was put by for the 
St. Leger, and, about a fortnight before the decision 
of that race. Lord Falmouth came to Newmarket 
to see him tried. This gallop took place over the 
last mile and three-quarters of the Ditch In, the 
three that took part in it being Kingcraft, 9 st. 
1 lb. (T. French), Gertrude, 8 st 18 lb. (Lightfoot), 
and Wheatear, 8 st 18 lb. (Swift). Just before 
they started Matthew Dawson said to the last- 
named, '^ Jump off smartly and come a good gallop 
all through," orders that Swift obeyed so well that 
Wheatear was never approached, and won by six 
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lengths, whilst G^ertrude» who had carried off the 
Great Yorkshire Stakes m the preceding week, was 
a couple of lengths in front of the Derby winner. 
This form was too bad to be true» and Ejngcraft 
easUy reversed the result with Wheatear at 
Doncaster, but succumbed to Hawthomden by 
half a length. After this he d^enerated very 
rapidly, and it is unnecessary to trace his further 
career. He took part in a great many handicaps, 
a very unusual thing in the case of a horse belonging 
to Lord Falmouth, but» for a couple of seasons, he 
never got nearer than second. Subsequent to his 
memorable Epsom triumph he was beaten eighteen 
times in succession, but at last, when he was six 
years old, Fred Archer got him home first for 
the Great Lancashire Handicap at the Liverpool 
Autumn Meeting. It was not a brilliant victory, 
as the four-year-old Vanderdecken, who was giving 
him 14 lb., was not beaten a length, but it enabled 
him to leave off a winner, and the Turf knew him 
no more. There is little doubt that he was a high- 
class two-year-old, until ruined by the desperate 
finish for the Middle Park Plate, and he will always 
be remembered as one of the most moderate on all 
the long list of Derby winners. 

It is needless to devote any space to Cecilia, 
a bay filly by Blair Athol out of Siberia, who 
comes next amongst Lord Falmouth's classic 
winners. She ran ten times in all, and her only 
victory was gained in the One Thousand Guineas, 
a case to which I can remember no parallel How 
she ever achieved her solitary success is a complete 
mystery. Certainly, Marie Stuart, always a good 
21 lb. or more in front of her, was dead amiss on 
that day from natural causes, but Cecilia's stable 
companion. Silver Ring, was her superior as a 
two-year-old, and such as Angela, Windermere, 
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or Wild Myrtle ought to have made certain of 
beating her. I may safely, therefore, pass on to 
Atlantic, a chesnut colt by Thormanby out of 
Hurricane. His two -year -old season gave no 

freat promise, as although he won the Ham 
takes at Goodwood on the occasion of his d^but, 
beating Regal and Apology, this was the only 
bracket he gained, witn the exception of a walk 
over for the Buckenham Stakes at the Newmarket 
First October. Tipster just beat him for the 
Convivial Stakes at York, he failed to get into 
the first three for the Prendergast Stakes, and 
M. Lefevre's Minister, a colt of no particular 
class, defeated him by a head for the Glasgow 
Stakes at the Houghton Meeting. There is no 
doubt, however, that Atlantic was a very back- 
ward youngster, and the improvement that he 
made from two to three was far beyond the 
average. A gallop that he had with Andred 
and Tomahawk over Side Hill in the early spring 
of 1874 first gave Matthew Dawson an inkling of 
this, and made him fancy that the colt might make 
a really good one, and this favourable impression 
was fully confirmed in a dust-up with Andred and 
an old horse prior to the Two Thousand. In that 
event he was ridden by Archer, who had weighed 
out at 6 St. 1 lb. for the preceding race on the 
card. It was quite a new departure to put up so 
much dead weight, and I well remember that the 
policy of doing so caused a great deal of discussion 
at the time. The practice has become common 
enough since then, though it seems to me that the 
wisdom of it is still open to considerable doubt, 
unless the circumstances of the case are quite 
exceptional. Be this as it may, the first experi- 
ment proved successful, for Atlantic gained a neck 
verdict from Colonel Carleton's Reverberation, the 
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pair coming right away from Ecossais, wlio tasted 
defeat for the first time. The brilliant son of 
Blair Athol and Margor Daw was a wonderful 
two.ye«.old, but I quISn if he could get . mUe, 
whUst his badly-shaped fore-legs did not allow him 
to come down hiU with any comfort Atlantic 
was very unfortunate during the remainder of his 
brief career. He met with a serious mishap on his 
road to Epsom, getting through a window and 
cutting one of his legs, though it is doubtful if he 
could have beaten George Frederick under any 
circumstances, for Mr. Cartwright's colt was a 
very good one indeed on the Derby day. Tom 
Osborne rode Atlantic at Epsom, and Fordham 
was on his back at Ascot, where he failed to give 
12 lb. to Leolinus in the Prince of Wales's St£^es, 
but carried off the Ascot Derby on the following 
day, Peut-^tre, who won the Cambridgeshire of 
that year, being last of the four runners. He 
was then reserved for the St Leger, and was 
getting on nicely with his preparation for that 
race, when he unluckily broke a blood-vessel as he 
was galloping up Long Hill. The same mishap 
occurred in the race itself, and he was then sold to 
go to France, where he proved a very valuable 
stallion, Le Sancy being about the best of his 
get 

Not only did Queen Bertha win the first great 
race that ever fell to the lot of Lord Falmouth, 
but she proved as invaluable to him as a brood 
mare as did Mendicant to Sir Joseph Hawley, or 
Mowerina to the Duke of Portland. Gertrude, 
her filly by Saunterer, was more than useful, 
though never quite in the first class; but her 
union with Macaroni produced something of a 
better type in the bay filly Spinaway. Though 
rather on the small side, she did not come to hand 
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early, indeed it was only in the last of her three 
essays as a two-year-old that she gave any promise 
of niture excellence. This was the Home-bred 
Sweepstakes at the Houghton Meeting, in which 
Seymour and New Holland were respectively 
second and third to her. The &st of these was a 
brown colt by Lord Clifden out of Fabiola, who, 
after being beaten in eleven of the twelve races in 
which he took part, actually started first favourite 
at 4 to 1 for the St Leger won by Craig Millar, a 
case which, I fancy, must be quite unique. It is, 
however, through New Holland that the rapid im- 
provement made by Spinaway can be best gauged, 
for only a fortnight previously he had beaten her by 
four lengths, whereas, in the Home-bred Sweep- 
stakes he was nearly that distance behind her. 
This improvement must have continued through 
the winter, for though she started at 10 to 1 for 
the One Thousand — a very liberal price in a field 
of only half-a-dozen — she won by a couple of 
lengths from Per Se. Her stable companion, 
Ladylove, a beautiful chesnut filly by Blair Athol 
out of Vergiss-mein-nicht, was nearly as good a 
favourite for the Oaks, but had no chance with 
Spinaway, though she finished in front of the 
other five runners. The filly could scarcely have 
been herself when Gilbert, with a very slight ad- 
vantage in the weights, upset the odds laid on her 
for the Ascot Derby, and this idea is confirmed by 
the fact that the moderate Earl of Derby gave her 
9 lb. and got within a length of her. However, 
she soon came round and credited herself with 
nine brackets in succession, one of these being 
gained bv a walk over, and another through re- 
ceiving forfeit in a match with Per Se. It is 
needless to go into the details of all these victories, 
by far the most important of them being gained in 
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the York Cup, in which she easily disposed of such 
celebrities as Thunder and Lily Agnes at weight 
for age. Possibly she was getting a little s^e 
when she ran for the Jockey Club Cup, the field 
for which was certainly the best that ever took 
part in the race, *" and included Gang Forward, 
Kaiser, Apology, Balfe, Nougat, and Camelion. 
The last mentioned, who was one of the very few 
good ones ever got by Lecturer, won by a neck, 
and Apology, conceding 21 lb. to Spinaway for 
the year, kept her out of second place. This was 
the last time that she ever carried colours, and 
Swift sums her up as *^ a great doer, and very 
honest little filly.'* 

In 1876 the best of Lord Falmouth's two-year- 
olds were Silvio and Lady Golightly. The colt 
was by Blair Athol out of Silverhair, and the only 
origin I could ever discover for the absurd state- 
ments which were occasionally made that he was 
really by Macaroni, was that he was a bay instead 
of a chesnut. A gallop with the Duke of St. 
Albans' Crann Tair first opened the eyes of the 
stable to the fact that Silvio was something quite 
out of the common. This very speedy daughter 
of Lord Lyon and White Squall made her d^ut 
in a half mile Maiden Plate at the Newmarket 
July Meeting. She was backed against the field, 
which ran into double figures, and carried Archer 
home ten lengths in front of her nearest follower. 
A few days later she and Silvio were put together, 
with such a satisfactory result so far as the latter 
was concerned that 11 to 4 was laid on him when 
he ran for the first time — in the Ham Stakes at 
Goodwood — and these odds were fully justified by 
the result. The colt was not out again until the 
Buckenham Stakes at the First October Meeting, 
for which he was again a hot favourite, but Count 
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de Lagrange's Vemeuil beat him by half a length. 
This was his only defeat as a two-year-old, but he 
had nothing of any account behind him in the 
Clearwell Stakes and the other two races that he 
secured during the Second October and Houghton 
weeks. Thus there seemed no particular reason 
to fancy him for the great races of the following 
season, especially after Chamant had redeemed 
some early failures by bringing off that favourite 
"double" of the Middle Park and Dewhurst 
Plates. The result of Silvio's first essay in 1877 
was by no means encouraging. It took place in 
the Newmarket Biennial at the Craven Meeting, a 
race that has always been notorious for producing 
surprises, and which fairly beat its own record in 
this respect upon this particular occasion. The 
Grey Friar and MasanieUo, who were respectively 
first and second, had no price at all at the fall of 
the flag, and Belphoebe and Silvio, destined to 
secure the One Thousand, Derby, and Leger 
between them, finished in the ruck. At the 
same time it must be admitted that a fair explana- 
tion could be given of this very remarkable running. 
A terrific storm of wind and rain blew right in 
the faces of the horses as they came up the Rowley 
Mile, and half of them would not face it at all. A 
good third in the Two Thousand was a decided 
improvement upon his wretched display in the 
Biennial, but even this was not Silvio's real form. 
His defeat by Chamant was doubtless right enough, 
for the French colt's class was decidedly the better, 
but he ought to have finished in front of Brown 
Prince, as he conclusively proved when they met 
upon two subsequent occasions during the season. 
He was not tried for the Derby, but the mishap 
to Chamant, who went lame in the round bone 
almost immediately after his Two Thousand 
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victorVf gave him his chance at Epsom, of which 
he did not fail to avail himself, although there 
were half a dozen better favourites amongst the 
seventeen that ran for the ** blue ribbon " of that 
year. Glen Arthur was second to him, and the 
correctness of the form was amply confirmed a 
fortnight later, when he beat Mr. Mitchell-Innes's 
colt very much more easily in the Ascot Derby 
than he had done at Epsom. After this he had 
the advantage of an uninterrupted preparation for 
the L^er, for which, as had been the case with 
the Derby, he ran quite untried, though his 
exercise gallops with Lady Golightly had doubt- 
less satisfied Matthew Dawson that he retained 
his form, and he beat his stable companion and 
twelve others very easily indeed. At the same 
time they were only a moderate lot, and there 
would have been a danger that Silvio would have 
been generally overrated, had he not been pulled 
out against Springfield for the Champion Stakes 
at the Second October Meeting. There was 
nothing to choose between them in the betting, 
but Mr. Houldsworth*s great horse, who was then 
a four-year-old, conceded 12 lb. and won as he 
chose, although the verdict was only a length. 
Silvio made a capital start in the following season 
by giving 11 lb. and an easy beating to Bdphoebe 
over the D.I., and in his next race conceded 
exactly the same amount of weight to Thunderstone 
over the Cesarewitch course. It was no disgrace 
to him to succumb to Vemeuil in the Ascot Cup, 
for the French colt was in simply irresistible form 
during that week. Nor was it in the least surprising 
that he should have failed to give 15 lb. for the 
year to his stable companion, Jannette, in the 
Champion Stakes; indeed, this may be r^arded 
as one of his best efforts, for the two finished by 
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themsdves, and Vemeuil, Petrarch, and Glen 
Arthur were amongst the unplaced lot. He 
wound up the season with a clipning performance 
in the Jockey Club Cup, in which he gave 19 lb. 
and a length beating to Insulaire, who had won 
the French Derby and run second in ours and the 
Grand Prix de Paris earlier in the season, and 
finished many lengths in front of Lady Golightly, 
in receipt of 15 lb. from him, Hampton, and Ver- 
neuiL It was a pity that Silvio's active career did 
not termmate with this triumph, for his four essays 
as a five-year-old were not productive of a bracket, 
well and consistently as he generally ran. The 
tasks set him at Ascot were very heavy ones, and 
to give 7 lb. to Isonomy in the Gold Vase, and 18 lb. 
to Chippendale in the Hardwicke Stakes, might 
well prove to be beyond his powers, although he 
made a great fight upon each occasion. His two 
or three seasons at the stud in this country were 
unmistakable failures, but he made a big mark in 
France, where he once headed the list of ^winning 
sires. On the whole I am inclined to think that 
justice has scarcely been done to the merits of 
Silvio ; his stamina was unimpeachable, and he 
may fairly be regarded as a Derby winner of good 
average class. 

As a two-year-old. Lady Golightly, a bay filly 
by King Tom out of Lady Coventry, must have 
been decidedly in front of Silvio. She did not 
come to hand early, her d^ut being delayed until 
the July Stakes, in which she was beaten a head 
by Warren Hastings, a smart youngster belonging 
to Mr. Charles Rayner who possessed the great 
advantage over her of plenty of previous experience 
of his business. After this, however, she scored 
five times off the reel, the most important of these 
successes being gained in the Champagne Stakes, 
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in which the verdict in her favour was half a dozen 
lengths, Chamant being ** down the course." Her 
experiences of her first visit to Doncaster were 
not, however, destined to be altogether pleasant 
ones. On the Friday morning she was being 
taken up to the course by that well-known lane 
which runs at the back of the sale paddock, when 
she had a very awkward encounter with Julius 
Caesar. His temper, always a bad one, may have 
been further soured by his recent race for the St 
L^er, in which a bad third to Petrarch and Wild 
Tommy was the only reward of his efforts, and he 
flew at Lady Golightly like a tiger, knocking her 
clean over the fence into a field. Curious to relate, 
she received so little injury that she was able to win 
the Wentworth Stakes in the afternoon, disposing 
of Vemeuil and another with great ease. Her dis- 
plays in the Middle Park Plate and Prendergast 
Stakes were disappointing, and she must have 
trained off at the close of her first season. Nor 
did she appear to really recover her form until the 
following August, which may account for her only 
finishing third in the One Thousand, and failing to 
obtain a place in the Oaks. The York Meeting 
saw her at her best again. First she landed the 
Yorkshire Oaks, although she started in less 
demand than did either of the other two runners, 
and, two days later, she carried ofi^ the Great York- 
shire Stakes under somewhat peculiar circumstances. 
In that race Lord Falmouth also started a colt by 
Lord Lyon out of Siberia, then called Sleipnir, and 
afterwards re-named Slipaway. This mysterious 
animal only ran three times altogether, his best 
performance being his third to Glen Arthur for the 
I*rince of Wales's Stakes at Ascot Presumably, 
however, he was one of those gay deceivers who do 
great things in home gallops, and utterly decline to 
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repeat them in public, for Lord Falmouth declared 
to win with him ; Archer rode him, leaving the 
mount on Lady Golightly to Morris, and he was 
a very hot favourite at 6 to 5 on. In the result. 
Lady Golightly won as she liked by three lengths, 
and Sleipnir was last of the half-dozen runners. 
When a thing like this can occur in a stable in 
which both owner and trainer are absolutely above 
suspicion, it induces the reflection that many of 
us may be far too apt to suspect fraud in Turf 
matters where none really exists. The filly's 
second to Silvio in the St Leger has already 
been mentioned, but she did not leave Doncaster 
empty-handed, as she picked up both the Park 
Hill and the Doncaster Stakes on the Friday. 
Indeed, she was in rare form that autumn, com- 
pletely reversing the One Thousand running with 
BelphcBbe in the Newmarket Oaks, and winding 
up ner labours for the year with ten wins out of 
fifteen attempts. As is so often the case, she was 
never so good again as towards the close of her 
second season, and her career as a four-year-old 
presents no features of interest She was always 
somewhat nervous and fidgety when m training, 
and could never be tied up whilst she was being 
dressed over, it being necessary to have a man at 
her head whilst that process was in operation. 
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A YEAR younger than Lady Golightly, and infinitely 
her superior in class, was Jannette, a great lengthy 
bay mly by Lord Clifden out of Chevisaunce, 
whose first season was an unbroken series of 
triumphs. She had never been formally tried before 
carrying silk for the first time in a Triennial at 
Ascot, but it must have been pretty generally 
guessed that she was fairly smart, and as Uie oppo- 
sition was weak, both numerically and in point of 
class, slight odds were laid on her. This race told 
very little as to her ability, and it was decided to 
find out something as to her real merit before 
she was sent to Goodwood for the valuable 
Richmond Stakes. Childeric, a remarkably fine 
colt by Scottish Chief out of Gertrude, had just 
won the Chesterfield Stakes from a large field, and 
at four o^clock one morning he and Jannette were 

?ut together on the Lime Kilns. Archer rode 
'hilderic, and Swift was on the filly, the latter 
winning by five lengths in very easy fashion. The 
result of this trial placed the Richmond Stakes 
quite at the mercy of Jannette, for The Spark, 
who had only finished third to Childeric in the 
Chesterfield, proved to be the best of her 
opponents. Subsequently to Goodwood Jannette 
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had the luck of being allowed to walk over 
on no fewer than three occasions, so that her 
seven brackets were pretty easily earned. Indeed, 
she was never really extended until the Criterion 
Stakes, in which she only beat Clementine by 
a neck, with Lord Clive, who subsequently 
distinguished himself over hurdles, beaten a 
head for second place. Her three-year-old season 
opened with the first reverse that she had yet 
sustained. Pilgrimage, who had won the Two 
Thousand a couple of days previously, beating 
her by three -parts of a length for the One 
Thousand. There is no doubt Uiat this form was 
right enough, and that Pilgrimage was the better 
filly of the two, and would have repeated the 
dose in the Oaks, but for her faulty fore-l^s. 
These were very ill -adapted to bear the strain 
of the descent from Tattenham Comer; indeed, 
she broke down in the race and ended her 
active career, so that she did wonders in running 
Jannette to a length, the pair finishing a very 
long way in front of Clementine and the rest 
of the field. At the same time the betting at the 
start of the One Thousand was very curious, 
and certainly conveyed the impression that 
Jannette had not wintered well. It is easy to 
understand slight odds being laid on Pilgrimage, 
who had just defeated Insulaire, Sefton, Chud- 
eric, and half a dozen others for the Two 
Thousand, but why should 25 to 1 have been 
obtainable about the then unbeaten Jannette, 
whilst one -fifth of those odds were accepted 
about Clementine, who was behind Lord 
Falmouth's filly in the Criterion? Moreover, 
Jannette's Ascot running points in the same 
direction, for Insulaire polished her off without 
an effort in the Ascot jDerby. In any case she 
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was herself a^ain a few weeks after Ascot, and 
carried all before her for the rest of the season. 
Thurio, in spite of his victory in the Grand Prix 
de Paris, had no chance of giving her 8 lb. in 
the Midsummer Stakes at the Newmarket July 
Meeting, and the Yorkshire Oaks, which Lord 
Falmouth fairly farmed for several years, was 
only a nice exercise gallop for her. The marked 
superiority that she liad shown to Childeric in 
their trial as two -year -olds was exactly borne 
out in the St. Leger, in which the pair finished 
first and second, just as Silvio and Lady Golightly 
had done twelve months previously, except 
that, in this case, *Hhe mare proved the better 
horse," and so little did the race take out of her 
that there was no hesitation about pulling her 
out again for the Park Hill Stakes on the last 
day of the meeting. This was followed up by 
her success in the Champion Stakes, to which I 
have already alluded when dealing with Silvio, 
whilst, later in the afternoon, she gave 7 lb. and 
a length beating to Clementine in the Newmarket 
Oaks. It would have been best for Jannette's 
reputation if she had not been kept in training 
for another year, for, as so very often happens, 
she was never so good as at the end of her second 
season, and was beaten in five of the seven races 
in which she took part as a four-year-old. One 
of these defeats, however, was more meritorious 
than most victories. This was in the Doncaster 
Cup, in which she ran Isonomy to a head at 
weight for sex, and, only a month later, Mr. 
Gretton's great horse carried 9 st 10 lb. into 
fourth place for the Cesarewitch, a race that he 
would very nearly have won had he not been 
sacrificed to his stable companion, Westboume. 
Jannette's last race was a highly creditable win 
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in the Jockey -Club Cup, Out of Bounds, Thurio, 
Insulaire, Zut, and Touchet making up the 
very strong field that finished behind her ; but 
she did not prove a conspicuous success at the 
stud, though her son Janissary bids fair to make 
a big mark at the stud, and his own brother. 
Bonnet Rouge, has been successful in a less 
degree. 

Incomparably the best animal that Lord Fal- 
mouth ever owned was Wheel of Fortune, the 
wonderful little wheel that never once failed to 
turn in favour of her backers until that fatal day 
at York, when it would have been far more 
judicious not to have started her. She was a bay 
filly by Adventurer out of Queen Bertha, rather 
on the small side, but possessed of the most 
remarkable constitution. In fact, she was never 
sick or sorry, and never refused a feed during 
the two seasons that she was in training. There 
never was such a remarkable doer, and nothing 
came amiss to her, for she would dispose of a 
walnut or an orange with the greatest apparent 
enjoyment One evening, the lad whose duty it 
was to ** do " her brought a couple of " Cooper's 
pies" — a species of meat pie very popular with 
the boys of Newmarket at that period — into the 
stable. They were twisted up in a paper bag, 
and he placed them in a comer of the manger, to 
be safe and out of the way. He could not have 
selected a more unfortunate hiding-place, for 
"the Wheel" soon nosed them out, and, shaking 
them out of the bag, speedily disposed of them 
both. I could scarcely have credited this story 
but for a curious circumstance that had happened 
a few days before Swift related it to me. I went 
down to the stables, taking the coarse end of a 
mutton chop and some other scraps of meat for 
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one of the dogs. As I passed the box occupied 
by a favourite pony, she put her head over the 
half door, in search of her accustomed lump of 
sugar, apple, or some other little tit-bit. I had 
forTOtten to put anything in my pocket for her, 
and held out the plate to her, saying, "You 
can't eat this, Kitty.' Never was such a mistake, 
for she promptly bolted the lot, and afterwards 
licked the plate with the greatest relish. " And 
so the poor dog had none," and I received my 
first practical experience of the horse as a carni- 
vorous animal. 

Lord Falmouth was no advocate for early 
two-year-old racing, indeed I cannot remember 
any animal carrying his colours running in the 
Brocklesby, so that, though Wheel of Fortune 
was just the sort of filly to have secured that 
event, she was not seen out until the Richmond 
Stakes at Goodwood. Her trial took place at 
four o'clock in the morning ; Swift rode her, and 
she won as she liked — the old man cannot re- 
member the names of those that she defeated, but 
this is not of very much consequence — and by 
seven o'clock she was safely boxed and on her way 
to Goodwood by special train. She started a hot 
favourite at 2 to 1, and beat Peter very easily 
by a couple of lengths, Cadogan and ten others 
being behind the pair. It is worthy of note that 
Peter, who was then the property of General Peel 
and was also running for the first time, was not 
beaten again that season, at the end of which he 
carried a 4 lb. penalty successfully in the Middle 
Park Plate, Victor Chief, Gunnersbury, Charibert, 
Rayon d'Or, and Ruperra being amongst those 
that finished behind him. Wheel of Fortune's 
next outing was in the Prince of Wales's Stakes 
at York, in which she had some difficulty in 
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shaking off Falmouth, the pair racing home half a 
dozen lengths in front of their nearest attendant 
Falmouth was a bay colt by Glenlyon out of 
Dewdrop, and was one of the most curious 
examples that can be found of a horse completely 
failing to fulfil his early promise. Originally the 
property of Joseph Dawson, he landed his first 
two races "running away." and his close finish 
with such a wonder as Wheel of Fortune re- 
dounded even more highly to his credit. He did 
not appear in public again as a two-year-old, and 
was shortly afterwards sold to Mr. F. Gretton. 
Possibly his great effort at York broke his heart, 
for he never won another race. A moderate 
animal like Sir Bevys finished many lengths in 
front of him for the Derby, and, after various 
other failures, Mr. Gretton passed him on to Mr. 
Fred Swindells, even that experienced tactician 
failing to set a race out of him. Foi: the 
remainder of the season Wheel of Fortune's tasks 
were of the easiest description, as she was not 
engaged in the Middle Park Plate, and had little 
to beat in the Dewhurst Plate, so she wound up 
with half a dozen brackets to her credit, and not a 
single defeat to spoU their symmetry. Her three- 
year -old labours b^an with the One Thousand, 
in which her seven opponents were so moderate 
that it was marvellous that the ring should have 
accepted 75 to 40 on her ; they were fielding for 
Reconciliation, a Prince Charlie filly belonging to 
Mr. Bowes, who had won the Column Produce 
Stakes at the Newmarket Craven Meeting, up- 
setting the odds of 7 to 1 that were laid on 
Charibert Of course this performance looked 
better than ever when the latter won the Two 
Thousand, but it would always have taken a great 
deal of weight to have brought him and Wheel of 
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Fortune together, and the One Thousand proved 
the merest exercise canter for the latter, *'a bad 
third " being the verdict in the case of Recon- 
ciliation. "Die Oaks was an equally easy task, for 
Philippine, who was unbeaten as a two-year-old, 
and afterwards won a couple of good sprint races 
at Ascot, was quite incapable of getting a mile 
and a half. In the Prince of Waies's Stakes at 
Ascot, however, the conditions were altogether 
different, as " the Wheel " had to concede 16 lb. to 
Adventure, who was third to her at Epsom, and 
to meet Rayon d'Or and Ruperra with the worst 
of the weights, yet she scored once more in very 
comfortable fashion. After this she was put aside 
for her engagements at York and Doncaster, and 
her preparation progressed as well as could have 
been wished until the Sunday prior to the former 
fixture. On that unfortunate morning she threw 
the lad who was riding her at exercise and bolted, 
making a luckless slip that deprived her of the 
St Leger and gave it to Rayon d'Or. Possibly, 
had she been reserved for that race, she would 
have won it all right, though it seems ridiculous 
to question Matthew Dawson's judgment in a 
matter of this kind, and it may be presumed that 
it was by his advice that she was sent to York. 
She pulled through the Oaks on the opening day, 
Reconciliation being second to her, but when she 
came into the paddock prior to the Great York- 
shire Stakes on the Thursday, it was noticed that 
she was wearing a black cloth on the off fore 
pastern. Notwithstanding this danger signal 
people could not believe that the invincible filly 
could possibly be beaten, and odds of 8 to 1 were 
laid on her as freely as ever. Her time had come 
at last, and, after a gallant struggle with Ruperra, 
against whom 100 to 7 was easily obtainable, she 
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succumbed by a length. Nothing but the most 
unflinching resolution would have got her into 
second place, for she pulled up hopelessly lame, 
and Swift had the greatest difficulty in getting her 
from the course down to the station. Thus ended 
the racing career of one of the very best fillies of 
all time, for even the warmest admirers of Virago, 
Crucifix, Lady Elizabeth, Achievement, and La 
Fl^che will admit that Wheel of Fortune need 
not fear comparison with any of them. I append 
a list of her winnings. 

TWO-YEAR-OLD 

Richmond Stakes (Goodwood) . . £1980 

Prince of Wales's Stakes (York) . . 1530 

Wentworth Stakes (Doncaster) w.o . 200 

Buckenham Stakes (Newmarket) . 1050 

Triennial Produce Stakes (Newmarket) 865 10 

Dewhurst Plate (Newmarket) 2040 

£7665 10 



THREE-YEAR-OLD 



One Thousand Guineas (Newmarket) £4200 

Oaks (Epsom) 4425 

Prince of Wales's Stakes (Ascot) . 3125 

Yorkshire Oaks (York) ... 325 

£12,07 5 

This makes a grand total of £19,740 : 10s., and 
what might it not have amounted to had she been 
foaled in these days of colossal stakes? There 
seemed every reason to expect that the best 
daughter of such a wonderful brood mare as 
Queen Bertha would earn fresh laurels at the 
stud, but though she made a fair start with 
Oberon, by Gdopin, winner of the Lincolnshire 
Handicap in 1887 and a few other races, she can 
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only be set down as a failure, in spite of having 
had every possible chance afforded her at the 
Welbeck Stud. 

Charibert, a very fine upstanding chesnut colt 
by Thormanby out of Gertrude, was foaled in the 
same year as Wheel of Fortune. It was possibly 
a comparison with his wonderful stable companion 
that caused little to be thought of him, for 100 to 6 
was obtainable about him in the July Stakes, 
the event that was selected for his first intro- 
duction to a race-coursa This fell to Ruperra, 
and, as Charibert finished quite in the ruck, the 
probability is that he was short of a few good 
gallops, and was started principally with the view 
of sharpening him up and teaching him his 
business. Be this as it may, it is quite certidn 
that in less than a month he was in quite difierent 
shape, and that Zut, a fairish colt by Flageolet 
out of Regalia, belonging to Count de Lagrange, 
could never extend him for the Prince of Wales's 
Stakes at Goodwood. It is noteworthy, too, that 
he started first favourite for the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster, having a slight call of 
Rayon d'Or, whom he defeated by a length, 
though these positions were reversed when the 
pair met over a slightly longer course later in the 
week. It was not surprising that he should have 
been unplaced, under the full penalty, in the 
Middle Jrark Plate won by Peter, for when, two 
days later. Lord Falmouth started him and Leap 
Year in the Prendergast Stakes, Archer rode the 
filly, who beat him by a length, although no 
declaration was made, and the pair were running 
on their merits. This race enables us to gauge 
the two-year-old form of Charibert with tolerable 
accuracy, for no weight in reason would have 
brought Leap Year upsides with Wheel of 
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Fortune. A small stake during the Houghton 
Week, m which he had only one moderate oppo- 
nent, enabled Charibert to leave off a winner, but, 
unfortunately, soon after this he had a bad attack 
of inflammation. He seemed to get over it all 
right, but, as soon as he was put into work in the 
fculowing spring, it was found that he had become 
a pronounced " whistler," and when Reconciliation 
beat him for the Column Produce Stakes — ^the 
first race in which he took part as a three-year-old, 
and for which odds of 7 to 1 were laid on him — 
any idea of his securing one of the classic races 
must have been abandoned. At any rate his 
starting price for the Two Thousand was 25 to 1, 
and his victory by a length and a half must be 
regarded as one of Archer's most memorable 
triumphs. A field of fourteen finished behind him, 
including Cadogan, Rayon d'Or, Gunnersbury, 
Strathern, Discord, Ruperra, and Visconti, and it 
must, I fancy, have been an ideal day for a horse 
affected in his wind, as Charibert never earned 
another bracket, except over a sprint course. So 
little as 6 to 1 was accepted about him for the 
Derby, in which he naturally made no show, and, 
after failures at Ascot, Goodwood, and elsewhere 
had shown him to be quite incapable of winning 
the only sort of races in which Lord Falmouth 
cared to compete, he was sold to Mr. Vyner, which 
did not necessitate a change of stables. In the 
Houghton Meeting of the same season his new 
owner put him into a little sweepstakes over the 
Bretby Stakes course, and entered him to be sold 
for 500 sovs., which entitled him to an allowance. 
He just scraped through by a short head, and 
there was no difficulty in buying him in for 550 
guineas, not a very magnificent price for a Two 
Thousand winner. Probably he might have been 
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purchased for something under four figures, and 
would have proved an extraordinary bargain, for, 
after a winter's rest, he was kept almost exclusively 
to short cuts, won his next seven races off the 
reel, and fourteen altogether in his next two 
seasons. His speed became greater than it ever 
promised to be as a two-year-old, and he was 
almost indifferent to weight, but, as all his later 
triumphs were gained in the " mauve cerise " of 
Mr. Vyner, it would be out of place for me to 
follow them in detail in a chapter devoted to Lord 
Falmouth's horses. 

The majority of us are inclined to r^ard Dutch 
Oven's St. Leger victory as ranking among the 
greatest flukes in the history of that race, but we 
are apt to overlook the excellence of her two-year- 
old rorm, whilst it may not be generally known 
that she was always a very delicate filly, and one 
that it was very difficult to catch just in the right 
trim. She was a brown, by Dutch Skater out of 
Cantini^re, so that she was exceptionally neatly 
named, even if we take into account the almost 
invariable excellence of Lord Falmouth's nomen- 
clature. Her initial performance, which was in 
the July Stakes, showed very great promise, for 
she made a dead-heat with St Marguerite for third 
place, only a length behind Kermesse, whose short 
but wonderfully brilliant career has been set out 
in another chapter. There was little in her victory 
in the Great Lancashire Yearling Stakes at Man- 
chester in the following week, as she had a pull in 
the weights with four out of the other five starters ; 
but a desperate finish for the Richmond Stakes at 
Goodwood saw her beat Kermesse and St Mar- 
guerite, who dead-heated for second, by a head. 
Kermesse was certainly giving 4 lb. to each of the 
other two, but this was the only defeat she sustained 
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as a two-year-old. Two days later Dutch Oven 
carried off the Rous Memorial Stakes; on this occa- 
sion she was three lengths in front of St. Marguerite, 
but it must be remembered that the latter, being 
by Hermit, would scarcely relish a couple of races 
in forty-eight hours. There was no disgrace in 
failing to give 7 lb. to Mr. Leopold de Rothschild's 
Nellie in the Prince of Wales's Stakes at York, 
for this daughter of Hermit and Hippia was very 
smart ; and Dutch Oven's next outing was in the 
Champion Breeders' Foal Stakes at Derby, in 
which she had little trouble in disposing of 
Despair and fourteen others. Kermesse was a 
little too good for her in the Champagne Stakes at 
Doncaster, in which Nellie had no chance against 
her at even weights, and she wound up her two- 
year-old season in great style with five consecutive 
brackets. She defeated Nellie twice more, although 
there was not very much in it between them, and 
retired into winter quarters after giving 4 lb., her 
sex allowance, and a head beating to Marden in 
the Dewhurst Plate. She had won nine out of 
the twelve races in which she had taken part, and 
credited Lord Falmouth with £9429 : 5s. in stakes. 
Her first race as a three -year -old was in the 
Derby, for which she was not at all fancied, as, in 
spite of the strong following that Archer had 
amongst the general public, the effect of which 
was more noticeable at Epsom than upon any 
other racecourse, her starting price was 10 to 1, 
and she did not finish within many lengths of 
Shotover. Backed against the field for the Sussex 
Stakes at Goodwood she could only run a moderate 
third to Comte Alfred and Battlefield, though it 
may be noted that she quite reversed her form 
with Sachem, who had filled third place in the 
Derby. It was only in the natural order of things 
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that she should wm the Yorkshire Oaks, for Lord 
Falmouth rarely missed this event, and she only 
had a couple of very moderate opponents, but she 
was still far from bein^ ftt her best, and, two days 
later. Peppermint and Nellie were both in front of 
her for tne Great Yorkshire Stakes. About a 
week later, however, she suddenly began to ** come 
on'" in remarkable fashion, and did three really 
;ood gallops between then and the date of the 
It L^er. In that race she was luckily caught 
just at ner best, and, though Archer had to put up 
a pound overweight, she brought off a 40 to 1 
chance with someUiing in hand. The running was 
probably correct enough, for Geheimniss, who beat 
all the others easily enough, shone principally over 
sprint courses, and had no pretensions to get a 
mUe and three-quarters in the best company. 
Dutch Oven's subsequent performance in the 
Great Foal Stakes at the First October Meeting 
gave proof of the enormous improvement she had 
made in a month. In the Great Yorkshire Stakes 
she had run fully 7 lb. worse than Nellie, but at 
Newmarket she gave that amount of weight to 
Mr. Leopold de Kothschild's filly, and another 7 
lb. would scarcely have brought them together, 
whilst the poor show made by Comte Alfred 
showed how utterly wrong the Goodwood running 
of the pair had been. Nor did the filly do at all 
badly at the Second October Meeting, although 
Tristan and Thebais were a little too good for her 
in the Champion Stakes. It is a singular fact that 
very few of Lord Falmouth's cracks really trained 
on, and Dutch Oven was no exception to the rule. 
She certainly won a couple of races as a four-year- 
old, but they were not of much account, and she 
had bad luck in constantly meeting Tristan, who 
was invariably too good for her ; probably she was 
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never again in quite such trim as she had been in 
the preceding autumn. 

Galliard, a bay or brown colt by Galopin out of 
Mavis, inherited more than a fair share of the 
excitability of his race, indeed Sharp characterises 
him as "a very tricky young gentleman." This 
did not prevent his possessing the gift of going in 
a marked degree, for, prior to making his first 
public appearance — in the Chesterfield Stakes — he 
cleared out seven of Matthew Dawson's in great 
style in a trial It is not surprising, therefore, that 
he was an odds-on favourite for that race, or that 
he should have won as he liked. He was coughing 
when he carried oflF the Prince of Wales*s Stakes 
at York, and the elSect of this race, when he was 
not really fit to run, will probably account for his 
being about last in the Champa^e Stakes at 
Doncaster. Still, few better fields have ever gone 
to the post for this historic event than upon this 
occasion, the other four runners being Hauteur, 
Macheath, Chislehurst, and The Prince. It took 
Galliard a long time to shake ofi^ the effects of a 
couple of races when he was by no means fit, and 
he did not winter so well as could have been 
wished. Indeed he was not quite up to the mark 
when he won the Two Thousand, which will 
account for Goldfield and The Prince making such 
a close finish of it with him. The race will always 
be sadly memorable for the tragic death of Prince 
Batthyany, the excitement engendered by the hard- 
won victory of a son of his idolised Galopin being 
too much for the veteran sportsman. This race 
seemed to do Galliard good, and he made marked 
improvement in the time that intervened between 
it and the Derby. Of his defeat at Epsom by St 
Blaise and Highland Chief I prefer to write as little 
as possible. The true history of it may be known to 
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one or two who are now living, but it is extremely 
doubtful if it will ever become public property. 
It is certainly the very general impression that he 
ought to have won, and the unpleasant rumours 
connected with the race probably had a good deal 
to do with Lord Falmouth's decision to retire from 
the Turf. The colt had a great week at Ascot, 
where he swept off the Prince of Wales's Stakes, 
the St James s Palace Stakes, and a Triennial In 
an ordinary way three gallops at Ascot would be 
quite sufficient to account for a horse never running 
again, but I am assured that Galliard showed no 
signs of giving way in his preparation for the St. 
Leger, and the reason of his withdrawal from that 
race is a mystery. 

Lord Falmouth possessed a couple of very 
smart two-year-olds m 1888 in Busybody, a bay 
filly by Petrarch out of Spinaway, and Harvester, 
a brown colt by Sterling out of Wheatear. The 
former, indeed, was something quite out of the 
common, as was discovered the first time she was 
tried. She was looked after at that time by a lad 
named Smith, who was extremely anxious to ride 
her in this trial, and managed to dodge being 
weighed out, saying that he knew he was 7 st. 
9 lb. There were several in the gallop, in which 
Busybody finished first and Harvester second, and 
when all Smith's efforts to escape being weighed 
in proved fruitless, it was discovered that he was 
reaUy 8 st. 4 lb., so that Busybody was giving 9 lb. 
to her stable companion, and, as she beat him by a 
length and a hali^ must have been fully 14 lb. in 
front of him. The subsequent performances of the 
pair quite bore out the correctness of this estimate. 
Harvester won a Triennial Produce Stakes at the 
First October Meeting and the Clearwell Stakes a 
fortnight later, but he was beaten in his four other 
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essays as a two-year-old, whereas Busybody's per- 
formances at that age were exceptionally brilliant 
She did not make a start until the Newmarket 
First October, at which she defeated a somewhat 
moderate lot for the Rous Memorial Stakes. 
Then came her triumph in the Middle Park Plate, 
Superba and Queen Adelaide being behind her, 
whilst, a couple of days later, she carried off the 
Great Challenge Stakes, that very speedy four- 

J rear-old. Despair, failing by a neck to give her 22 
b. Her only reverse was sustained in the Dew- 
hurst Plate, in which she just failed to concede 8 
lb. to Queen Adelaide. This should have been a 
task well within her powers, and I think it is fair 
to presume that she was not quite up to the mark 
on that occasion. 

It will be seen that the prospect of Heath 
House playing a promment part m the classic 
races of 1884 could scarcely have been brighter 
than it was, but Lord Falmouth was not to be 
tempted to alter his determination to retire from 
the Turf, and his horses in training were sold at 
Newmarket on the Monday of the First Spring 
Week, whilst the yearlings, brood mares and foals, 
and stallions were disposed of at the same place on 
the Monday of the July Week. No sale of more 
importance has ever taken place before or since, 
and I think that the return of it, for which I am 
indebted to the Sportsman^ is well worthy of 
reproduction. 

Horses in Training 

GniiMU. 

Grandmaster, ch. c. by Kingcraft — Qaeen Bertha, 4 yrs., 

M. C. J. Lefevre 550 

Prince Maurice (brother to Dutch Oven), ch. c. by Dutch 

Skater — Cantini^re^ 4 yrs.^ Lord Hastings 500 

Titlark, b. c. by Skylark — Placentia, 3 yrs., Mr. Lawrence 130 

Harvester, br. c. by Sterling — Wheatear, S yrs.. Sir J. 

Willoughby 8600 
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Lady Bmmtiiiil, hr.lhy SOyio— Lady Golightly, S jn., 

Mr. C. Aicher 105 

Busybody^ b. £ by Petrarch — Spinaway, 3 jrs., Mr. 

Abington 8800 

Woodpecker^ ch. c. by Petrarch — Gertrude^ S jrs., Mr. 

RC. Vvner 400 

Balloan, b. £ by Queen's Messenger — ^Whirlwind, 3 jrs., 

Mr. W. Jarvis 125 

Songster^ c. by Skylark — ^Mavis (dam of Galliard)^ 3 jrs., 

Mr. F. Archer 370 

Gyrth, c. by Queen's Messenger — Lady of Merda^ 3 

jn,, Mr. J. Adams 800 

Little Johnj ch. c by Kingcraft — Jannette, 3 yrs.^ Mr. 

Sydney 290 

LillibuUero^ c by Silvio — Lilian^ 3 yn., Mr. Redfem 200 

Louisbourg, a by Hampton — Chevisaunce, 2 yrs.^ Mr. 

Brodiick-Ooete 4000 

Jael, f. by Silvio — Jannette^ 2 yrs.^ Mr. A. Taylor 1150 

Esther Faa^ f. by Skylark— Wheel of Fortune, 2 yrs., 

Mr. T. Cannon .... . . 2200 

Lady Chatelaine, b. f. by Silvio — ^Lady Golightly, 2 yrs.. 

Lord Calthorpe 500 

Armida, ch. f. by Childeric— Mavis, 2 yrs.. Lord Hastings 8200 
Palladio, ch. c« by Albert Victor — Placentia, 2 yrs., Loid 

Cardross 410 

Tiverton, b. c. by Honiton — Ante Diem, 2 yrs., Mr. 

Gerard 200 

Coooanut, b. c. by Silvio — Palmflower, 2 yrs., Mr. Ryan . 2500 
Tressillian, c. by Silvio — Lilian, 2 yrs., Mr. Bird . 510 

Themisto, b. f. by Childeric — Hurricane, 2 yrs., Mr. M. 

Dawson 280 

Queen's Colour, b. f. by Queen's Messenger — ^Cecilia, 2 

yrs., M. C. J. Lefevre 420 

Vivacity, £ by Childeric— Agile, 2 yrs, Duke of Portland 800 

Yearunos 

Belimperia, b. £ by Kisber — Ambassadress, Mr. J. Reeves 50 
Spindrift, b. £ by Childeric— Whirlwind, Lord Fitswilliam 420 
Queenborough, b. c. by Queen's Messenger — Lady Go- 
lightly, M. C. J. Lefevre 550 

Skyscraper, br. c by Skyfark — Palmflower, Mr. Abington 1400 
Leapfrog, ch. £ by Queen's Messenger— Leap Year, Mr. 

F. Archer 250 

Alaric, b. c. by Childeric — Lilian, Mr. M. Dawson . 400 
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Ouixu 

RatUewings^ b. f. by Galopin — Mavis^ Duke of Portland . 2100 

Galanthis^ b. f. by Cralopin — Gertrude^ Lord Fitzwilliam . I6OO 

Godolphin, b. c. by Galopin — Jannette^ Lord Zetland . 3000 
Nightmare^ b. f. by Childeric — Ante Diem^ Lord Fitz- 

william ......... 410 

Happy Sally II., b. f. by Petrarch or Blantyre— -Cecilia, 

Mr. T. Jennings, jiUL 50 

Arcadian, b. c. by Kisber — Spinaway, Duke of Portland . 620 
Happy Hampton, b. f. by Hampton — Cantini^, Lord 

Zetland 1000 

Oberon, b. c. by Galopin — Wheel of Fortune, Capt. 

Machell 2500 

Cerealis, br. c. by Galopin — ^Wheatear, Mr. Abington . 3000 

KingsheU, ch. c by Kingcraft — Silver Ring, M. Don Camo 1000 

Brood Mares and Foals 

Cecilia (1870),by Blair Athol— Siberia, served by Childeric, 

Mr. Phillips . 210 

Olive Branch (1881), by Queen's Messenger — Palmflower, 

served by Skylark, Due de Castries .... 350 

Ante Diem (December, 1877), by Musket, dam by Young 
Melbourne — Maid of Masham, served by Galliard, 
M. Martinez 480 

Her bay filly foal by Queen's Messenger, Lord Hastings . 50 

Whirlwind (1876), by Kingcraft — Hurricane, served by 

Galliara, M. Martinez 520 

Her bay filly foal by Galopin, Lord Zetland . .150 

Ambassadress (1877), by Queen's Messenger — Pretence, 

served by Galliard, M. Martinez . . .510 

Her bay colt foal by Skylark, Sir G. Chetwynd . 150 

Duchess of Cornwall (1880), by Macaroni — Gertrude, 

served by Skylark, Count Zapaiy .... 270 

Muriel (1877), by Parmesan — Chevisaunce, served by 

Galliard, Mr. T. Brown 1700 

Silver Ring (1870), by Blair Athol — Silverhair, served by 

Galliard, Mr. Cartwright 1350 

Her bay filly foal by Hampton, Mr. A. Taylor . 1250 

Lilian (IS69\ by Wingrave — Lady Blanche, put to Spring- 
field, Mr. J. Porter 450 

Her bay colt foal by Hampton, Mr. J. Porter . . 300 

Gertrude (1867), by Saunterer — Queen Bertha, put to 

Springfield, Count Lehndorf 380 

Jannette (1875), by Lord Qifden — Chevisaunce, served by 

Galliard, Mr. Manton 4200 
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Her bay colt foal by Itonomy, lir. BfantoD 1300 

Leap Yemt (1876), by Kiogovft— Wheatear, senred by 

Galmm, Mr. Weatherby 1050 

Her bay fiUy foal by Isonomy, Mr. FhillipB 800 

Mavis (1874), by Macaroni — Meilette, served by Galopiii, 

M. Lapdn 3000 

Bal Gal (1878), by Adventurer— Csntini^, served by 

Galopin, Mr. Qurtwrigfat 1350 

Chevisannce (1868), hy Stockwell — Parsdigm, served by 

Galopin, Mr. T. £. Walker 1010 

Csntini^re (1870), by Stockwell— Cantine, with a bay filly 

foal by Galopin, and served by Galliaid, Capt MacfaeU 4100 
Lady G>ventry (1865), by Thonnanby — ^Lady Roden, with 

a bay fiUy foal by Springfield, and served by Galopin, 

Mr. Crombey 260 

Wheatear (1867), by Young Melbourne— Swallow, with a 

chesnut fiUy foal by Springfield, and put to him again, 

LordRosslyn 1650 

Spinaway (1872), by Macaroni — Queen Bertha, with a 

brown filly foal by Isonomy, and served by Petrsrch, 

Mr. Cartwright 5500 

Dutch Oven (1879)> by Dutch Skatei^-Cantini^ie, served 

Inr Sprii^eld, Lord Fitswilliam .... 3200 
Wheel of Fortune (1876), by Adventurer — Queen Bertha, 

served by Galliard, Duke of Portland 5000 

Her bay filly foal by Springfield, Duke of Portland . . 1 100 
Palmflower (1874), by The Pahner — Jenny Diver, served 

by Springfield, Mr. D. Baiid . . . 3800 

Her bay fiUy foal l^ Hampton, Mr. D. Bsird . . 1100 

Lady Golightly (1874), by Kiag Tom— Lady Coventry, 

served by Galopin, M. Martinez .... 2250 
Her bay filly foal by Hampton, Mr. L. de Rothschild 800 

fiedwiiig (1875), l^ Blair Athol— Wheatear, served by 

Galliaid, Mr. Porter 750 

Staluons 

Kingcraft (1877), by King Tom— Woodcraft, Lord Ross- 
more 500 

Queen's Messenger (1869)^ by Trumpeter — Queen Berthai 

Mr. M. Dawson 200 

Skylark (1873), by King Tom— Wheatear, Mr. Cartwright 1 150 

Childeric (1875), by Scottish Chief — Gertrude, Mr. F. 

Archer 1900 

Galliaid (1880), by Galopin— Mavis, Mr. Phillips . . 3600 
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Summary 

Horses in Training 36,440 

Yearlings 18,350 

Brood Mares and Foals 49^740 

Stallions 7,350 



Total 111,880 

One of the most remarkable things about this 
wonderful sale was the failure of almost every one 
of the animals that figured in it to do any good 
subsequently. It almost seems that Lord Fahnouth 
had at last worn out his marvellous run of luck, 
and that he disposed of his stud in the nick of 
time, for it is impossible to believe that a change 
of quarters was entirely responsible for such a 
universal falling-ofi. Take the case of the twenty- 
four horses in training. Harvester and Busybody, 
especially the latter, proved worth the long prices 
that were paid for them, as the former ran a dead 
heat for the Derby and secured another race or 
two, whilst the filly landed the One Thousand and 
Oaks before becoming so unsound that she could 
not be trained, and then gained fresh laurels at 
the stud as the dam of Meddler. The remaining 
twenty-two, however, did absolutely nothing, and 
severid of the highest-priced two-year-olds never 
even saw a racecourse at alL The sixteen yearliiKcs 
proved even worse bar«uns, for, if OWonls 
excepted on the ground of having won the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap, and having been a qualified success 
as a stallion, the remainder may be set down as 
absolute failures. Nor can a much better account 
be given of the brood mares and foals ; indeed, as 
things turned out, the entire lot would have been 
very dear at £50,000. Lord Falmouth found it 
impossible to divorce himself altogether from the 
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sport he loved so well, and he soon had a few 
horses in training again, but the Goodwood Cup 
of 1888, which he won with Rada, was the only 
event of much importance that fell to him after 
his return to the Turf, and his lamented death 
took place in the November of the following year. 
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THE DUKE OF PORTLAND 

Dame Fortune is usually strangely capricious, 
and either gives with both hands, or resolutely 
refuses the smallest share of her favours. This 
is specially noticeable in connection with Turf 
matters, and, with the solitary exception of the 
late Lord Falmouth, whose horses more than 
paid their way, season after season, with charm- 
ing regularity, owners have always experienced 
singular alternations of luck. The career of the 
Duke of Portland furnishes one of the most 
curious examples of this that could possibly be 
brought forward. Roughly speaking, from about 
1887 to 1894 he could scarcely do wrong. In that 
short space of time he secured a Two Thousand, 
two One Thousands, two Derbies, two Oaks, a 
St Leger, and an Eclipse Stakes, to say nothing 
of innumerable other valuable prizes. Then came 
a complete change, the years of plenty were suc- 
ceeded by the years of famine, and not a horse 
carrying the once invincible " white, black sleeves 
and cap " seemed able to get his head first past the 
post. The most extraordinary part of the business 
was that during these barren years St Simon was 
in the very zenith of his fame, and that Ayrshire, 
Donovan, St Serf, and others of the Welbeck 
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sires could get any number of winners for other 
people, whilst they were uniformly unfortunate in 
their alliances with the superb coUection of brood 
mares that had been got together by their owner. 
As I write there are signs that the pendulum is 
once more about to swing in the opposite direc- 
tion, but any successes achieyed after Persimmon's 
day are beyond the scope of this yolume, and I 
must content myself witii a sketch of one of the 
most remarkable periods of good fortune eyer 
enjoyed by any owner of racehorses. It must 
surely haye been an omen of the great luck 
presently in store for the Duke when he bought 
It Simon as a two-year-old for 1600 guineas, 
which must be r^arded, all things considered, 
as the best bargain eyer secured in the history of 
the Turf. He is a bay horse by Galopin out of 
St Angela, short, well-coupled, and high on the 
leg, yery much after the style of St Frusquin, 
who is the most like him of any of his sons or 
daughters that I haye eyer seen. He was bred by 
the late Prince Batthyany, who died suddenly in 
the Jockey Club Stand at Newmarket, the im- 
mediate cause of this sad and tragic eyent beinjg 
the excitement of seeing Galliar^ a son of his 
idolised Galopin, win the Two Thousand after a 
yery close finish. The sale of the Prince's stud 
took place soon aft^erwards, and it was doubtless 
the fact of all St Simon's nominations being void 
that enabled the Duke of Portland to secure him 
so cheaply. In the following season Scot Free 
won the Two Thousand, St Gatien and Haryester 
ran a dead-heat for the Derby, and The Lambkin 
secured the St L^er. The Turf history of that 
year would haye been somewhat different had 
Prince Batthyany liyed a couple of years longer, 
for none of the horses named could haye extended 
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St. Simon for a single stride. In writing this I 
have no intention of underrating St Gatien, who 
was a very great horse later in that season, but the 
fact of his only making a dead-heat with Harvester 
proves that he could not have been within 14 lb. 
of his real form on the Derby day, whilst Scot 
Free was only moderate, and the luck of The 
Lambkin in figuring as a St L^er winner is 
pretty well shown by the result of a rough gallop 
between him and St Simon, which took place 
shortly before that race. Archer rode the latter, 
who carried 9 st 10 lb., and ** Ben " Loates was on 
The Lambkin, who had 8 st 4 lb. in the saddle. 
Even this very liberal concession of 20 lb. did not 
save the future St Leger winner from being beaten 
many lengths, and when, just at the finish of the 

gallop. Archer touched St Simon with the spurs, 
e promptly bolted, and went quite half a mile 
farther before he could be pulled up. 

During the time that he was in training St 
Simon was always looked after by C. Fordham, 
at present a well-known " man of observation " at 
Newmarket, and I am much indebted to him for 
many interesting little particulars of a horse who 
has always possessed a singular fascination for 
many of us. When not in active training he was 
a remarkably quiet horse in the stable so long as he 
was not interfered with. He had one or two little 
fancies, however, and it was always advisable to let 
him have his own way with regard to them. For 
instance, he entirely declined to be tied up to be 
dressed over ; if this was attempted he would at 
once b^in to weave, and break his head collar and 
anything else that restrained him. Accordingly it 
was always necessary to have a rein on his head 
collar and a man to hold him, whilst Fordham did 
him over. When in strong work he became ex- 
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ceedingly irritable, and then the man at his head 
had a very uncomfortable time of it* The use of 
a muzzle counteracted his trick of occasionally 
biting, but, if Fordham happened to be called 
away for a moment, on his return he would 
usually find the colt chasing the man round the 
box. The end of it was that lads would not stop, 
and two or three threw up their places rather than 
continue to assist at St Simon's toilet. Even 
when he was in the best and most amiable of 
humours, it was a wearisome business. He would 
come in, sweating freely, after a good gallop. 
Fordham would start perhaps on his off-side, and 
get him thoroughly dry and comfortable, but by 
the time he h^ finished the near-side, the off 
would be as bad as ever, and he could only b^n 
the work all over again. Even in the winter his 
rug was often wet through in the morning on the 
side on which he had lain, and, in summer, he 
would occasionally not be really dry for a week 
together. On my remarking to Fordham that it 
must have required a good deal of patience to look 
after him, he replied, " Patience 1 Talk about Job, 
sir. Job never done a St Simon," a quaint speech 
which struck me as being well worthy of preserva- 
tion. St Simon was always a difficult horse to box 
when starting on a railway journey, and Fordham 
found that the easiest way to manage the operation 
was to back him in. He never gave quite so much 
trouble in this respect as on the occasion of his 
travelling from Newmarket to Welbeck to b^in 
his duties at the stud. It really seemed as though 
he understood that his racing days were over, and 
resented the fact of such an early retirement He 
entirely declined to be backed in, and treated the 
exhibition and cracking of a whip behind him with 
utter contempt At last, when fully four hours 
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had been wasted in vain attempts, an old brood 
mare was sent for, and he finally condescended to 
follow her into the box* 

It is somewhat curious that St. Simon, like 
Ormonde two years later, was beaten in his first 
trial. Archer rode him, and he failed by a neck 
to give 17 lb. to Clochette, a fairly smart two-year- 
old filly by Camballo, belonging to Lord Lascelles. 
As all his entries were void it was not an easy 
matter to make satisfactory engagements for him, 
and he made a very modest first appearance in the 
Halnaker Stakes at Goodwood. Nothing of any 
note was opposed to him, and, backed against the 
field, he won by half a dozen lengths, supplement- 
ing this by beating a single opponent in a maiden 
stake later in the week. There was no particular 
merit attaching to either of these performances, but 
he was pretty generally known to be something 
quite out of the common, and was accordingly 
allotted 8 st 12 lb. in the Devonshire Nursery 
at Derby. There were nineteen runners for this 
race, and the Duke of Portland's colt was giving 
away all sorts of weights from 9 lb. to 40 lb. Mr. 
Peck's Archer (7 st 9 lb.) started a very hot 
favourite at 7 to 4, but St. Simon was well backed 
down to 11 to 4, and "won in a canter by two 
lengths," was the verdict recorded in his favour. 
Then came the Prince of Wales's Nursery at 
Doncaster, in which he showed a performance 
that stands out as one of the best ever accom- 
plished by a two-year-old. He had 9 st. in the 
saddle, and the other twenty runners carried 
weights ranging downwards from 7 st 11 lb. to 
5 St. 12 lb. Archer was never partial to winning 
by more than was necessary, but on this occasion 
he presumably found it impossible to hold his 
horse, for he passed the post eight lengths in front 
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of his stable companion, Iambic (6 st 7 lb.). I do 
not think it is any exaggeration to write that he 
could have beaten everything in the race by a 
hundred yards if necessary, or that 10 st would 
not have stopped him on that afternoon, and this 
opinion must have been pretty general, for 11 to 8 
was all that was obtainable against him at flag- 
falL The season was wound up with a match for 
500 sov. over the Bretby Stakes course with the 
Duke of Westminster's Duke of Richmond (late 
Bushey), whose only previous performance had 
been an easy victory in the Richmond Stakes at 
Goodwood. In that race Harvester and Queen 
Adelaide were amongst the unplaced division, 
so the colt had some really hign- class form to 
recommend him, and supporters of St Simon 
were lucky enough to be aUowed to lay the very 
moderate odds of 2 to 1 on him. 

There never was a better doer or a horse with 
a finer constitution than St. Simon possessed, and 
he may be said never to have been sick or sorry 
during the time that he was in training. He 
certainly had a slight cough once during his first 
season, but there was nothing really wrong with 
him, and he was able to keep at work whilst nearly 
every other horse in the stable was dead amiss. 
He had some marvellous escapes during the winter 
of 1888-4. The weather was very severe, and 
the Heath House string could only do walking 
exercise on a straw bed for the better part of a 
month. No doubt the straw track was quite wide 
enough for a horse that was fairly quiet, but St 
Simon was always dancing about and getting his 
feet on to the ice at the sides, the consequence 
being that he slipped up and fell no less than 
seventeen times in a single week. The most 
extraordinary part of the business was that he 
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never even took a hair off, and that Fordham 
never lost his hold of him. Indeed the only time 
that he ever got away from his watchful custodian 
was once in his early four-year-old days, and then 
he only went about fifty yards before stopping 
and allowing himself to be cai^ht In the spring 
of his three-year-old season he became remarkably 
quiet, so much so that it was feared that he had 
lost his action, and Archer was told to ride him in 
a good gallop, and report how he moved. When 
Fordham gave the jockey a leg up for this purpose 
he observed that he was wearing spurs, and begged 
him to take them off, or, at any rate, to promise 
not to use them. Archer only laughed, saying 
that the colt needed ^'rousing up." He showed 
no lack of action in this gallop, and, when Archer 
slightly pricked him, shot clean away from Iambic, 
who was attempting to lead him, and fairly bolted 
with the great Useman. His first appearance as 
a three-year-old was in that curious public-private 
trial witii Tristan on the last day of the Second 
Spring Meeting at Newmarket No money or 
prize of any sort was run for, and it seems doubt- 
ful if any return of it was ever intended to appear 
in the Calendar. However, it did do so, and seems 
worthy of reproduction here : — 

Trial Match, 1^ Mile 

Duke of Pordand's St. Simon, S yrs., 8 st., C. Wood . 1 

M. Lefevre's Tristan, 6 yrs., 9 st. 9 lb., F. Webb 2 

M. Lefevre's Credo, 5 yrs., 5 st 8 lb., Tomlisson 3 

Duke of Portland's Iambic, 3 yrs., 6 st 2 lb., £. Martin 

3 to 1 on St Simon. Won easily by six lengths. 

The peculiarity of terming a race in which four 
horses were apparently engaged a ^^ match" is 
explained by the fact that St. Simon and Tristan 
were supposed to be the only competitors, the 
other two being merely started to ensure a strong 
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pace all through. Old Tristan was scarcely m his 
oest form that season, but, in any case, he was 
set an impossible task. After this ^* trial" it is 
not surprising that St Simon was unopposed for 
the Epsom Gold Cup, and only such a genuine 
sportsman as the late M. Lefevre invariably 
proved himself would have pulled out Tristan 
against him in the Gold Cup at Ascot, for they 
met upon exactly the same terms as at Newmarket, 
and tne race was a mere procession, the three- 
year-old winning by twenty lengths, with a proved 
stayer like Faugh-a-Ballagh more than that dis- 
tance behind Tristan. Then came a Gold Cup, 
run over a mile course, at Gosforth Park, in 
which St Simon simply played with Chislehurst, 
who was only asked to give him 8 lb. for the year, 
and the wind-up came in the Goodwood Cup, 
in which he had only Ossian and Friday to beat, 
and " won in a canter by twenty lengths *' was the 
natural result It seems a pity that he was not 
kept in training for another season or two, yet 
it is impossible that he could have done anything 
to add to his reputation. All courses were alike 
to him ; not only was he never beaten, but he was 
never even made to gallop, and I do not suppose 
that Matthew Dawson himself had any idea 
how good he really was. The financial results of 
running even such a wonder as this for a couple of 
seasons, without engagements, were by no means 
satisfactory, as will be seen by the following : — 

1883. 

Halnaker Stakes (Goodwood) . £370 

Maiden Stakes (Goodwood) . 100 

Devonshire Nursery Plate (Derby) . 489 15 

Prince of Wales's Nursery Plate (Doncaster) 397 

Match (Newmarket) .... 500 

£1856 15 
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1884 

Epsom Gold Cup (Epsom) £780 

Gold Cup (Ascot) 1300 

Gold Cup (Gosforth Park) 300 

Goodwood Cup (Goodwood) . 440 

je2820 



This amounts to £4676 : 15s.» rather less than 
he would have secured in the Derby alone had 
Prince Batthyany lived a little longer. Under the 
circumstances the Duke of Portland was doubt- 
less wise to send him to the stud. His success 
was never in doubt from the very outset, though 
it was for some years mainly due to his daughters, 
of whom Memoir, Signorina, La Fl^che, and 
Amiable were some of the most distinguished ; and 
when some people were beginning to say that he 
could not get a good colt, Persimmon and St. 
Frusquin made their appearance in a single season 
to confute the slander. To have headed the list 
of winning stallions for six years in succession 
places St Simon almost on a par with Stockwell 
himself, and, after the recent precedent set by 
Galopin, there is no reason why he should not 
hold the premiership several times more. 

The "seven years of plenty" may be said to 
have bq^un with the advent of Ayrshire, a bay 
colt by Hampton out of Atalanta. He possessed 
a fine constitution and g<)od temper, but was 
exceedingly high - couraged, and had a narrow 
escape from a very awkward accident in his year- 
ling days. He was in the breaking tackle, with a 
lad on his back, and a man on each side to lead 
him. Suddenly he whipped round and round, and, 
in a few seconds, had lashed the two men firmly 
together with the cavesson reins, but fortunately 
there was plenty of assistance at hand^ and no 
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harm was done. Being somewhat backward, he 
was not tried until nearly the end of May, and 
then failed by a neck to give 21 lb. to Maiden 
Belle over five furlong Still, this was a severe 
task, for Lord Hastings' filly, who was also a 
two-year-old, could gallop a bit, and was good 
enough to win an AU-Affed Plate at the Epsom 
Summer Meeting. Doubtless, on the strength of 
this, when Ayrshire made his d^ut in the rich 
Whitsun^de jPlate at Manchester he was backed 
down to 5 to 2 in a field of nineteen, and, though 
he did not quite realise expectations, finishing 
third to Briar-root and Caerlaverock, only a neck 
and a head divided the three, and Mr. Douglas 
Baird's filly subsequently proved equal to winning 
the One Thousand Guineas. Less than a week 
later Ayrshire was only a bad third to Friar's 
Balsam and Seabreeze in the New Stakes at 
Ascot, but then the winner was an altogether 
exceptional animal, who would probably never 
have known defeat had he kept well, and Sea- 
breeze, at her best, was always a bit in front of 
the Duke of Portland's colt For the remainder 
of the season Ayrshire's tasks were of an easier 
nature, and he scored five times off the reel. 
Probably his best performance as a two-year-old 
was accomplished in the Champagne Stakes, 
which he won easily by a couple of lengths, 
completely turning the tables upon Caerlaverock, 
and beating smart performers like Crowberry 
and Van Diemen's Land very easily indeed. 
Unfortunately he hit his leg in tiiis race, and was 
compelled to miss the Middle Park Plate and his 
other engagements of that season. 

A nice rest made him quite sound again, and, 
though he started coughing early in the spring, it 
was only a slight attack and soon passed off, leav- 
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ing no ill effects. The Riddlesworth Stakes at 
the Craven Meeting was a virtual walk over for 
him, and the style in which he came home by 
himself merely showed him to be fresh and well. 
It was, of course, impossible to fancy him for the 
Two Thousand in the face of the unbeaten Friar's 
Balsam, and the very healthy odds of 8 to 1 were 
obtainable about him at the fall of the flag, backers 
of the favourite having to lay 8 to 1 on. How- 
ever, an abscess in the mouth, the presence of 
which appears to have been unsuspected until 
after the race, prevented Friar's Balsam from 
making even a respectable show, and Ayrshire 
won very comfortably indeed, whilst, to make 
assurance doubly sure, the despised Johnny 
Morgan carried the Duke of Portland's colours 
into second place. There were only nine runners 
for the Derby, and the slight odds that were laid 
upon Ayrshn-e were never in doubt, but, a day 
or two after his return from Epsom, he pulled 
up very lame after a good gallop, and it was found 
that he had thrown out a splint under one of his 
knees. This naturally interfered seriously with 
his work, and, although he went to Ascot, the 
ground was so hard that it was considered judicious 
to send him home again without allowing him to 
fulfil an engagement there. Indeed he was not out 
again until uie St. Leger, when the fact of his 
starting favourite at 2 to 1 shows that he must 
have been thought to be all right again, but he 
cut up very indiflferently, failing to get a place to 
Seabreeze. The fact was that he could not com- 
fortably compass a mile and three-quarters in this 
sort of company ; he could stay fairly well, but a 
mile was really his best distance. This was pretty 
weU demonstrated by his running in the Lancashire 
Plate at Manchester, which took place only ten 
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days after the St Leger, so that there was not 
much time for an alteration of form. This was the 
most valuable race ever contested in this country, 
and met with a remarkable amount of support for 
a few seasons, but was soon dropped. The distance 
was seven furlongs, and although Seabreeze again 
won, Ayrshire ran her to three-parts of a length, 
making a very different show from the one he had 
given at Doncasten There were no fewer than 
twenty -four runners, and amon^t those that 
finished behind the Oaks and Derby winners 
may be mentioned Le Sancy, Enterprise, Friar's 
Balsam, and Melanion. Ayrshire brought his 
work for the season to a satisfactory conclusion 
by securing the Great Foal Stakes at the New- 
market First October, in which, however, he had 
very little to beat. 

He commenced his short career as a four-year- 
old in the Kempton Park Royal Stakes of 10,000 
so v., another of the mammoth prizes which did not 
"come to stay." The betting upon it was of a 
very curious character. His defeat of Minting in 
the Champion Stakes of the preceding autumn had 
quite rehabilitated Friar's Balsam in the good graces 
of the public, and he was made a red-hot favourite 
at 5 to 4 on. Then the three-year-old M elanion, 
also the property of the Duke of Portland, was 
freely supported at 100 to 80, whilst 6 to 1 could 
be had about Ayrshire. As Melanion's best public 
performance up to that time consisted in defeating 
a very moderate trio in the Column Produce 
Stakes at the Craven Meeting, he must have done 
something big at home, and it is a well-known 
fact that one of the connections of the stable, who 
had accepted either 6000 to 1000 or 8000 to 500 
about Ayrshire from Mr. R. H. Fry, was told 
enough to induce him to give £50 to have the odds 
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laid him to the same money £^ainst Melanion, 
instead of his original wa^er. His feelings after 
the race was over must have been too deep for 
words. Seabreeze was also making her first 
appearance as a four-year-old in this event, and it 
seems very strange that 10 to 1 should have been 
obtainable about her. Doubtless the result of the 
Newmarket Oaks, in which, with 200 to 7 laid on 
her, she only scraped home by a head, had given 
warning that her form was going, and she had 
presumably wintered badly. Still, she and Ayrshire 
had the finish entirely to themselves, but the 
result of the Lancashire Plate was reversed, the 
verdict of three-quarters of a length being in 
favour of the colt. These determined opponents 
met for the fifth time in the Eclipse Stakes at 
Sandovm Park, but the filly was deteriorating very 
rapidly, and gave no trouble to Ayrshire, who won 
by a coimle of lengths from El Dorado, and thus 
landed £20,665 in stakes in two successive races. 
This was destined to be his last triumph, for he 
broke down in the Champion Stakes in the autumn 
of that year, and never ran again. In spite of his 
high courage, he was a remarkably lazy colt, and 
on one occasion in his two-year-old days, when he 
had been sent to Windsor to run for the Royal 
Plate, which he won, George Dawson went into 
his box in the course of the morning and found 
that he had raked out all the straw from the 
comer where it had been piled up, and was quietly 
stretched out upon it. His numerous successes at 
the stud have been too recently gained to need 
recapitulation, and he should do good service for 
several years yet to come. 

Successful as Ayrshire proved himself so far as 
the winning of valuable stakes was concerned, I 
question if he is entitled to rank very high in the 
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list of Derby winners, and was certainly not in the 
same class with his stable companion, Donovan, 
who was foaled a year later. He is a bay by 
Donovan out of Mowerina, a mare who may be 
said to have done for the Duke of Portland's stud 
what Mendicant did for that of Sir Joseph Hawley. 
The winter of 1887-88 was a very severe one, indeed 
Donovan was only off the straw bed about the 
beginning of March. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that his trial with Maiden Belle — ^tne same 
filly who had '* asked a question'' of Ayrshire 
in the preceding season — shortly before the 
Brocklesby Stakes, was by no means satisfactory, 
as she gave him 14 lb. and beat him three lengths. 
Indeed he was sent to Lincoln more with the view 
of sharpening him up than with any serious idea 
of winning the first important two-year-old race 
of the season. As he scored pretty easily by a 
couple of lengths in the Brocklesby Stidces, it 
seems certain that he must have been coming on 
pretty fast, added to which, none of the half score 
that finished behind him did much good in the 
future. He came back from Lincoln with an 
attack of shin soreness, but fortunately this passed 
ofi^ very soon, and he was able to go to Leicester 
in the first week in April, and easily beat a field of 
twenty-four for the Portland Stakes of 6000 sov., 
Chittabob being amongst the unplaced lot. It 
may be thought that the Duke of Portland was 
exceptionally fortunate in owning his best horses 
just at a time when so many rich stakes were to be 
won, but if the Lancashire Plate, Kempton Park 
Royal Stakes, and one or two big prizes for two- 
year-olds have since died out, it must be remem- 
bered that the Princess of Wales's and Jockey Club 
Stakes were not instituted until some years later, 
so that things were pretty equal in this respect, 
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as compared with the chances of owners at the 
present day. 

After the decision of the Portland Stakes both 
Donovan and Chittabob had a rest, and neither 
was out again until the Whitsuntide Plate at 
Manchester. At Leicester they had met at even 
weights, but at Manchester JDonovan was at- 
tempting to concede 18 lb., and it is not surpris- 
ing that such a task proved to be quite beyond 
his powers, for, on the rare occasions upon which 
the best son of Robert the Devil could be got 
thoroughly fit, he was a very good horse indeed. 
Nevertheless the Duke of Portland's crack beat all 
the others, and it was no mean task to give 16 lb. 
to Mr. Manton's Antibes, a pretty smart daughter 
of Isonomy and St Marguerite. The field for the 
New Stakes at Ascot was not a very strong one 
that season, and Donovan was backed at even 
money in spite of his 7 lb. penalty, and got home 
all right, though only by a neck from Gulliver. 
This was followed up by four more successes ofi^ 
the reel, the most important of them being the 
Hurstbourne Stakes and the July Stakes, in the 
second of which Gold was his only opponent. 
Prince SoltykofTs colt ran him to half a length, 
and was an infinitely better horse than was 
generally imagined. Few people indeed will be 
inclined to credit that, later in his career, his 
stable companion. Sheen, was only half a length 
his superior over the severe Ditch In course, but 
it is nevertheless a fact Donovan's experience at 
Goodwood that season was by no means a happy 
one. There had been an altogether abnormal 
amount of rain, and the course was very heavy 
even on the opening day. However, he pulled 
through the Ham Stakes all right, and was 
brought out again for the Prince of W ales's Stakes 
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on the Thursday. The rain had continued almost 
without intermission, so that by this time the 
ground was in such a state as I have never seen it 
at this meeting before or since. As G^i^e Daw- 
son observed to me when talking over the race, he 
had *' never taught Donovan to swim/* and El 
Dorado won by six lengths, Gold also turning 
the tables upon the favourite. Of course it is 

f>erfectly true that the conditions were the same 
or idl, but some horses are helpless in very deep 
ground, whilst it is well known that an unnatural 
state of the ** going '* is constantly productive of 
entirely false running. It is possible also that 
Donovan was feeling the effect of his constant 
work since the first week of the season, and was a 
little stale, as he did not run again until the New- 
market First October, where a couple of nice 
little stakes were mere exercise canters for him. 
There were thirteen behind him in the Middle 
Park Plate, including Clover, Gulliver, Enthusiast, 
Minthe, and Miguel, and the fact that Gold was 
" down the course " furnished pretty good proof of 
the falsity of the Goodwood form. He wound up 
his first season by securing the Dewhurst Plate, in 
which it is noteworthy that he gave 10 lb. and a 
half-length beating to Enthusiast, the colt who 
was destined to deprive him of the " triple crown." 
Few two-year-olds of late years have gone through 
such a heavy season's work, and he went into 
winter quarters with the fine score of eleven wins 
out of tiiirteen races. 

Under ordinary circumstances Donovan would 
not have made his first appearance in the ensuing 
year until the Two Thousand Guineas, but the 
temptation of the Prince of Wales's Stakes at 
Leicester on April 6 was too great to be resisted. 
This was a race of the total value of 12,000 sov., 
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confined entirely to three-year-olds, and, as there 
were no penalties or allowances, it was surprising 
that there should have been seventeen runners. 
Odds of 18 to 8 were laid on the Duke of Port- 
land's champion, and "won very easily by two 
lengths '* was the official verdict. Pioneer, Minthe, 
and Enthusiast finished next, in the order in which 
I have placed them, the last-named being more 
than six lengths from the winner, but as there 
were substantial sums for second and third, and 
Minthe only kept Enthusiast out of third place by 
a neck, there is no doubt that both were ridden 
right out I have emphasised the form of 
Enthusiast, because, to my mind, there is no 
doubt that the running in the Two Thousand, in 
which he upset the odds of 85 to 20 on Donovan 
by a head, was all wrong. In the first place it was 
a slow muddling race, and, in the second, Tom 
Cannon accomplished one of the most brilliant 
feats of all his memorable career in the saddle, and 
completely outrode F. Barrett Corroborative 
evidence is given of the correctness of this view 
by the fact that Pioneer, whom Donovan had 
beaten by a couple of lengths in a canter less than 
a month previously, now ran him to three-parts of 
a length, though the Duke's colt was ridden clean 
out George Dawson was perfectly convinced 
that the Two Thousand was . a falsely-run race, 
so when the first and second met again, three 
weeks later, in the Newmarket Stakes, The Tur- 
cophone, ridden by John Watts, was started to 
ensure a strong pace. The betting at the start 
was 11 to 8 against Donovan and 100 to 80 
against Enthusiast, and so well did The Turco- 
phone fulfil his mission that, not only did Donovan 
win by two lengths, but the pacemaker secured 
the 1000 sov. for second. Enthusiast failed to get 
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into the first three, though it must not be over- 
looked that the extra quarter of a mile, as com- 
pared with the distance of the Guineas, was 
doubtless all against him, as he never won at more 
than a mile, and, like his very speedy own brother. 
Energy, could not really stay. 

The rest of Donovan's career is one unbroken 
record of success. In the Derby he was ridden 
by T. Loates, as F. Barrett was claimed by Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild for Morglay, and it seems 
surprising that backers were not asked to lay more 
than 11 to 8 on him, especially as 88 to 1 was on 
offer fi^ainst Enthusiast The full penalty made 
no difference to him in the Prince of Wales's 
Stakes at Ascot, and then he enjoyed a rest until 
the St. Leger. There would have been no interest 
in this race but for the presence of Chittabob, who 
was meeting Donovan for the first time since the 
latter had naturally failed to give him 18 lb. in the 
Whitsuntide Plate at Manchester in their two- 
year-old days. The distance at Doncaster was far 
too long for Mr. Perkins's good colt, who could 
never stand enough work to get him really fit, and, 
though again beaten, he m^e a far better show 
against Donovan in the Lancashire Plate about ten 
days later. The latter scored his seventh win in 
eight races that season in the Royal Stakes at the 
Second October Meeting, in which he made very 
light of the task of giving 10 lb. to Minthe, and 
this concluded his labours for the year. There 
was no wish on the part of the Duke of Portland 
to withdraw Donovan from the Turf as a three- 
year-old; indeed, he appeared to be progressing 
nicely in his preparation for the Ascot Cup of the 
following season, when one morning, after a long 
gallop on the Lime Kilns, he pulled up decidedly 
lame. At first it was thought that he was merely 
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l^-weary, but it did not pass off, and all hope of 
his standing another preparation had to be re- 
luctantly abandoned. Here is a list of his win- 
nings in stakes in two seasons, a record which has 
never been approached, for it took Isinglass four 
seasons to accumulate his wonderful total: — 



1888 

Brocklesby Stakes (Lincoln) 
Portland Stakes (Leicester) 
New Stakes (Ascot) . 
Bibuiy Qub Foal Stakes (Stockbridge) 
Hurstboume Stakes (Stockbridge) 
July Stakes (Newmarket) . 
Ham Stakes (Goodwood) 
Buckenham Stakes (Newmarket) 
Hopeful Stakes (Newmarket) 
Middle Park Plate (Newmarket) 
Dewhurst Plate (Newmarket) 



£1034 


15 





6000 








1169 








) 475 








1250 








IISO 








700 








900 








537 








2105 








1197 









£16,487 15 



1889 

Prince of Wales's Stakes (Leicester) 
Newmarket Stakes (Newmarket) 
The Derby (Epsom) . 
Prince of Wales's Stakes (Ascot). 
St Leger (Doncaster) . 
Lancashire Plate (Manchester) 
Royal Stakes (Newmarket) . 



. £11,000 

6000 

4050 

2225 

4800 

10,131 15 

460 

£3S,666 15 



This amounts to a grand total of £55,154 : 10s., 
which was earned by eighteen wins out of the 
twenty -one races in which the colt took part 
Whilst in training he could never be described as 
good-looking, but the improvement he made after 
letting down and furnishing was really extra- 
ordinary, and when I saw him at Welbeck in 1895 
I thought that he had grown into one of the 
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handsomest stallions in England. Like nearly all 
the Galopins he was rather excitable when in 
training, but was an exceptionally good doer, and 
possessed a fine constitution. So far his stud 
career has been uniformly successful, without 
being exceptionally so, but there is yet plenty of 
time for him to h^id the list of winning sures with 
two or three more of the class of Velasquez, who 
is his best representative up to the present 
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THE DUKE OF PORTLAND (Concluded) 

Up to this time the Duke of Portland had been 
almost entirely indebted to two colts for the 
unprecedented position he had gained in the list 
of winning owners, but now it was the turn of a 
couple of fillies to take up the running. These 
were Memoir and Semolina. The former is a 
brown filly by St Simon out of Quiver — an elder 
own sister to the even more famous La Fl^che — ^and 
was bred at the royal paddocks at Hampton Court, 
the Duke purchasing her at the annual sale of 
yearlings for 1500 guineas. Being a big and 
somewhat backward two-year-old, her d^ut was 
delayed until the Chesterfield Stakes, in which she 
was unplaced to Heaume, and she fared no better 
in the Lavant Stakes at Goodwood, although she 
was backed against the field. Then the beauti- 
ful Signorina, who was absolutely invincible that 
season, gave her 16 lb. and a length beating in 
the Harrington Stakes at Derby, so it began to 
look as though the Duke, who almost invariably 
relies upon home-bred horses, had done badly by 
breaking his customary rule and buying a yearling. 
Fortunately it occurred to George Dawson to try 
the experiment of running her in blinkers, the 
good effects of which were at once noticeable, as 
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she won the only other three engagements that she 
fulfilled that season, though it must be admitted 
that she had not much to beat in any one of them. 
About the b^inning of the following April 
Memoir and Semolina were tried together with 
a view to the One Thousand Guineas, and the 
latter, who was more forward in condition than 
her stable companion, won fairly easily. Doubt- 
less this result was very gratifying to the Duke, 
for not only is there a natural feeling in favour 
of an animal one has bred, as against one that has 
been bought, but Semolina is out of his prime 
favourite, Mowerina. Accordingly he declared 
to win with her, and it was very fortunate that 
the precaution was taken to make this declaration, 
for an extra month's work had done wonders for 
the bigger filly, and G^rge Barrett had to pull 
her very hard to allow Watts to beat him by three- 
parts of a length, on Semolina. Had there been 
any doubt after this as to the respective merits of 
the pair, the result of the Newmarket Stakes would 
have removed it, as Memoir beat Blue-green by a 
short head, the two coming right away from Le 
Nord, whose second to Surefoot in the Two 
Thousand made him a red-hot favourite, and a 
field of nine others. Thus, though no declaration 
was made in the Oaks, and both Memoir and 
Semolina were backed at very nearly the same 
price, there is no doubt that the expectations of 
the stable were centred in the former. Not that 
these expectations could have run very high, as 
the unbeaten Signorina had to be encountered. 
She was backed against the field, although it was 
pretty generally known that she had not been 
doing too well in the early part of the year, and 
the strong pace set by Semolina found out her 
weak spot, and assisted Memoir to beat her by 
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three-quarters of a length* Semolina just failed 
to gain a place, but daughters of St. Simon were 
first, second, and fourth. Surefoot was too speedy 
for Memoir in the rich Prince of Wales's Stakes 
at Leicester, though she again finished many 
lengths in front of Le Nord, and an easy task in 
the Nassau Stakes at Goodwood scarcely interfered 
with her preparation for the St. Leger. This, 
however, was not destined to be uninterrupted, 
and she was somewhat lucky to get to Doncaster 
at all. She was always a very excitable filly, and 
had a queer habit of running round and round her 
box. It was supposed that in doing this about 
three weeks before the Leger she slipped up and 
fell ; at any rate, from some cause or another, her 
near fore-leg filled, and she had to be confined to 
walking exercise for several days. There were 
fifteen runners that season for the great race 
of the North, and Heaume, a Hermit colt, the 
property of Baron de Rothschild, and winner of 
the French Two Thousand and Derby, was first 
favourite, with Sainfoin second in demand. The 
mishap to Memoir naturally drove her back in the 
betting, indeed 10 to 1 could be had about her at 
the start So little real confidence was felt about 
her by the stable that Watts was told he could 
either ride her or St. Serf. He had won races on 
each, but finally decided to stick to the filly, who 
had. placed an Oaks to his credit, and T. Loates 
had the mount on St Serf. It is by no means 
certain that the latter could not have won had he 
secured a clear course, for he was going remarkably 
weU at the bend for home, where he got into a 
bit of a scrimmage which put him out of it, and 
eventually Memoir defeated her old opponent. 
Blue -green, by a couple of lengths, 6onsalvo 
being third, and Sainfoin fourth. I fancy that 
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Heaume broke down in the race, for he never 
ran again, and amon^t the unplaced lot were 
Surefoot, for whom we distance was much too 
far, AUoway, Queens Birthday, Martagon, and 
Rightaway. Two or three of these have since 
proved more than ordinarUv successful at the stud, 
and, altogether, a somewhat distinguished party 
finished behind Memoir. Her next appearance 
was in the Lancashire Plate, but it was a terrible 
task to tackle the four-year-old Amphion at 7 lb. 
especially as seven furlongs was just about his best 
course, and it is not surprising that she proved 
unequal to it She had another unsuccessful cut 
at him in the Champion Stakes, in which the 
increased distance and the additional amount of 
weight she received did not get her any nearer to 
General Byrne's great horse, whilst there was no 
merit in defeating a couple of hopeless wretches 
in the Newmarket Oaks on the following day. 
It would have been as well if Memoir's Turf 
career had ended with this race, for she did little 
good as a four-year-old, only winning once in half 
a dozen attempts. This was in the July Cup, in 
which she gave 9 lb. to Noble Chieftain and beat 
him by a short head. This was a very smart per- 
formance, and seemed to show that she had retained 
all her old speed, but her stamina had apparently 
vanished, and, in spite of the hollow defeats she 
sustained in the Eclipse Stakes and Goodwood 
Cup, the handicappers weighted her up to her 
very best form in the Cambridgeshire and other 
autumn races. She was a filly of very fine con- 
stitution, but was always a little queer in her 
temper. 

Semolina is a bay filly by St. Simon out of 
M owerina, and is quite a typical daughter of the 
Welbeck sire, being wonderfully sharp and full 
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of quality, but just lacking the size that would have 
enabled her to rank quite in the first class. A very 
wise policy was therefore pursued in runmng her 
right out for her two-year-old engagements, and 
she carried all before her during ue early part of 
her first season. Her sequence ofeight victories was 
b^un in the Brocklesby Stakes, in which Lactan- 
tius was the pick of the baker's dozen that finished 
behind her, and her next important success was 
:ained in a Biennial at Ascot, in which she beat 
lurefoot by a head. Her first reverse was sus- 
tained in tiie rich Portland Stakes at Leicester, 
in which the first three places were filled by the 
luckless Riviera, Heaume, and Formidable, and 
then, after she had secured the Prince of Wales's 
Stakes at Goodwood, and the Boscawen Stakes at 
the Newmarket First October, she could only run 
fourth in the Middle Park Plate to the then in- 
vincible Signorina. However, the Free Handicap 
for two-year-olds at the Houghton Meeting en- 
abled her to leave off a winner, having piled up a 
famous score of thirteen brackets against two de- 
feats. Some of these brackets were gained by 
walks-over, and she was exceptionally lucky in 
having very little to beat in the majority of her 
races, though it must not be forgotten that no 
other two-year-old finished in front of Surefoot 
that year, and that Lord Dudley's Formidable, 
who was behind her in the Free Handicap, won 
five races out of seven that season. It was not, 
indeed, until the following year that Semolina's 
lack of size began to tell seriously against her, 
added to which she probably felt the strain of 
having been continually in strong work for the 
whole of the preceding season. I have previously 
explained that she only beat her stable companion 
Memoir for the One Thousand on sufferance, and 
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after that she never won again, although she only 
missed the Coronation Stakes at Ascot by a head, 
in spite of having to put up a 7 lb. penalty. 

St. Serf^ a brown colt by St. Simon out of 
Feronia^ was foaled in the same year as Memoir 
and Semolina. Being a very big one, it is doubt- 
ful if he was ever really at his best, and he would 
probably have made an exceptionally good four- 
year-old had it been possible to train him at that 
age. George Dawson judiciously allowed him 
plenty of time; indeed his only appearance as a 
two-vear-old was made in the Clearwell Stakes at 
the Second October Meeting. He was only started 
in this race with the idea of giving him a little 
experience, for he was virtually Iriendless at 8 to 1, 
and did well under the circumstances in finishmg a 
good third to Rightaway. The patience exercised 
was well rewarded in the following year when St 
Serf won six of the nine races in which he took 
part His start was not a very promising one, as 
he just failed to get into the first three for the 
Two Thousand, but then Surefoot, who won with 
something in hand, was very bad to beat over a 
mile course when he was in the humour to do his 
best, and both Le Nord and Blue -green were 
remarkably smart, in spite of having exceptionaUy 
bad luck in the matter of winmng races. As St 
Serf was entitied to a maiden allowance, the Epsom 
Grand Prize — a race which was judiciously dropped 
some years ago — ^looked to be a really good thmg 
for him, but Uie course is a bad one for a big long- 
striding horse, and he only scraped home by a head 
firom Ornatus, who was giving him 7 lb., and was 
certainly no flyer. The New Mile at Ascot, with 
its steady rise, suited him, on the contrary, to a 
nicety, and his victory in the Rous Memorial 
Stakes, in which he had all the worst of the 
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weights with Martagon, Laureate IL, and other 
fair -class horses, was quite a good performance. 
The Midsummer Plate, at the Newmarket Second 
July, showed how wonderfully the colt had come 
on in the course of six weeks, for he met Omatus 
upon 12 lb. worse terms than at Epsom, and again 
defeated him, though no doubt uie difference in 
the two courses had a great deal to do with the 
improvement He had nothing to beat in the 
Sussex Stakes at Goodwood, and did not run 
again until the St Leger, in which he was un- 
placed to his stable companion Memoir, though 
George Dawson has always thought that he might 
have won, had he steered clear of a scrimmage at 
the bend. It could not be expected that he would 
have much chance against Amphion at 7 lb. for the 
vear in the Lancashire Plate at Manchester ; but 
he wound up by beating a notable field for the 
Free Handicap Sweepstakes at the Houghton 
Meeting. His weight was 8 st 10 lb., and behind 
him were Martagon (7 st 8 lb.), Blue-green (8 st 
8 lb), Surefoot (9 st 6 lb.), winner of the Two 
Thousand, and Sainfoin (9 st 8 lb.), winner of the 
Derby. This was quite his best performance, and 
it was very unfortunate that he should have pulled 
up lame, having hit one of his l^s as he came 
down Bushes Hill. It was hoped that a winter's 
rest would have pulled him round, and an attempt 
was made to train him in the following spring, 
but he again gave way in the weak spot, and was 
sent to the stud. Here his complete success was 
assured almost from the outset ; few stallions have 
held their positions so steadily in the winning list 
as he has done for season after season, and the 
;reat majority of his stock are remarkable for their 
ine size and good looks. 
It is needless to devote any great amount of 
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space to Mrs. Butterwick, a bay by St Simon out 
of Miss Middlewick. She was quite a typical St 
Simon filly, small and sharp, and soon atoned for 
a defeat from Queen of Navarre in the Lincoln 
Plate by easily securing the Althorp Park Stakes 
at Northampton. Her other two successes during 
her first season were gained in the Hartington 
Plate at Manchester, in which she beat the 
notorious Self Sacrifice and Quickly Wise, and in 
the Devonshire Nursery Handicap, when she was 
not to be stopped by having to put up top-weight 
Most of her seven reverses were sustained in 
nurseries, in which it must be admitted that the 
handicappers were a trifle severe upon hen Three 
defeats in handicaps, the latest of them sustained 
on the opening day of the Epsom Summer Meeting, 
did not presage a triumph in the Oaks, and it is 
not surprising that 100 to 7 was obtainable about 
her when the flag fell ; her only other bracket that 
season was gained in a handicap at Manchester. 
Indeed she seldom ran except in handicaps, and 
T fancy that she showed small promise in her 
yearling days, and that few engagements were 
made for her. It was the same thing when she 
was a four-year-old, and her solitary success was 
gained in the Spencer Plate at Northampton, in 
which she conceded " lumps " of weight to nearly 
all her nine opponents. 

Mention of Mrs. Butterwick reminds me of 
Raebum, a bay half-brother to Donovan, by St 
Simon out of Mowerina, who was foaled in the 
same season as the filly. They were twice tried 
as two-year-olds over five furlongs and a half, and 
upon each occasion the colt won easily. He did 
not run in public until the First July Meeting, 
where he carried off^ the Stud Produce Stakes, and 
his prominent displays in the Middle Park and 
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Dewhurst Plates proved conclusively that he was 
** no slouch/' for he had to encounter Isinglass in 
the one and Meddler in the other* Of course the 
performance of Raebum's that will always be 
remembered was his victory in the Lancashire 
Plate as a three-year-old, and he will be handed 
down to posterity as "the only conqueror of 
Isinglass." The result of this race is generally 
accepted as a fluke, though, as will be seen later 
on, the Duke of Portland has never regarded it 
in that light, and gives excellent reasons for 
believing that Raebum won on his merits. More- 
over it must not be forgotten that La Fl^che was 
also behind him in that race, and that two of his 
subsequent performances that autmnn gave proof 
that he was in wonderfully good form just then. 
He would have won the Cambridgeshire under 
8 st 1 lb. but for the intervention of the turned- 
loose Molly Morgan, to whom he was asked to 
give 22 lb., and he carried 9 st. into third place 
in the Derby Cup, the winner being Best Man, 
who was in receipt of 10 lb. from him. This 
was a brilliant performance indeed when we note 
that the following were some of the twenty-one 
unplaced horses : Victor Wild, 8 jrrs., 7 st. 8 lb. ; 
Gangway, 8 yrs., 7 st 9 lb. ; Workington, aged, 
8 st 10 lb. ; Cabin Boy, 4 yrs., 8 st 8 lb. ; Worcester, 
8 yrs., 7 st 2 lb. ; El Diablo, 4 yrs., 8 st 4 lb. ; and 
Domroschen, 8 yrs., 7 st 8 lb. As is the case 
with nine horses out of every ten, Raebum was 
never so good as in the autumn of his three-year- 
old season, and he failed to earn another bracket, 
making an indifferent show against Isinglass in the 
Princess of Wales's, Eclipse, and Jockey Club 
Stakes. Bred as he is, he seems bound to make 
a success at the stud, but I should think that the 
mares sent to him require to be carefully selected. 
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He is a horse of the most exquisite quality, but 
a little deficient in bone and substance, and the 
mares that will nick best with him will probably 
be those who are big and powerful, and possibly 
even a trifle coarse. 

Amiable is the last classic winner that the Duke 
of Portland has owned. She is a bay mare by St 
Simon out of Tact, and started in very modest 
fashion with three consecutive defeats, though 
she was nearly bringing off a 20 to 1 chance in the 
rich Royal Two-Year-Old Plate at Kempton Park, 
a still greater outsider in Schoolbook beating her 
by three parts of a length. She wound up the 
season with two victories in nine attempts, her 
only important success being gained in the Prince 
of Wales's Plate at York, in which, however, there 
was nothing of any note amongst the dozen that 
finished behind her. She evidently wintered 
remarkably well, yet the fact of her starting at 
100 to 8 for the One Thousand leads to the idea 
that she had made far more improvement than was 
realised by the stable, and she polished off Lady 
Minting and eleven others in very easy fashion. 
This victory appeared to leave the Oaks at her 
mercy, but she soon afterwards injured one of her 
heels, and blood-poisoning set in. Of course she 
had to be stopped in her work, and, in spite of 
eveiy remedy that could be tried, her Iq^ had 
filled on the Sunday of the Epsom week. On the 
morning of the Oaks she was able to do a canter — 
the first for upwards of a week — ^but being a very 
light -fleshed filly, and exceptionally fit when the 
stoppage occurred, it did not affect her so much as 
might have been imagined, and she managed to 
gallop too fast for the very moderate lot opposed 
to her. She ran remarkably well in the Coronation 
Stakes at Ascot, though it was naturally beyond 
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her powers to give 20 lb. to Throstle, who beat 
her at even weights in the St. L^er, which was 
the next engagement she fulfilled. The Park Hill 
Stakes, a couple of days later, was quite at her 
mercy, and she finished by running unplaced in 
the Cesarewitch won by Childwick. I do not 
fancy that Amiable was ever quite in the first 
class, and she had the worst string halt I ever 
saw in a thoroughbred. 

I hope that the following account of a visit to 
the Welbeck Stud, which I contributed to the 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News in August 
1895, will bear reproduction : — 

When Carbine — whom every good Australian swears by 
as '* the horse of the century,^ not admitting for a moment 
the claims of St. Simon, Ormonde, or Isinglass to that proud 
distinction — ^was purchased by tiie Duke of Portland for 
«^18,000, and arrived in England two months ago, the greatest 
curiosity was naturally felt to get a sight of him. A horse, 
however, can scarcely be expected to show to much advantage 
when just off a lone voyage, and though Carbine, as was only to 
be expected from his singularly placid, not to say sleepy, dis- 
position, proved himself a splendid traveller, he hiad been so ill 
at Colomlx) that his life was in serious danger for a few hours, 
and he was not allowed to receive any of the intending visitors 
who had gone to Tilbury Docks to meet him. Ample amends 
were made for this disappointment, howeTer, on Saturday last, 
when, by special invitation of the Duke, between forty and 
fifty representatives of the sporting Press spent a long day 
at Welbeck, and made a thorough inspection of the most 
valuable stud in the world, and of the countless objects of 
interest contained in the historic Abbey. 

Worksop does not impress a visitor very favourably ; but 
the Duke^s carriages soon took us clear of the town, and the 
surrounding country is pretty, the last rise before reaching 
the lodge gates being charmingly picturesque. Let no 
unsuspecting person visiting Welbeck Abbey for the first 
time accept a treacherous offer to ^^ drop you at the lodge, 
and you can stroll up to the house,^ for this would mean a 
walk of as near as possible three miles. Still, if time were no 
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object, it is a walk that could not fidl to be enjoyable, and 
the beautiful sylvan scenery is specially grateful to a 
Londoner. It will be even faietter wooded in uie near future 
than it is now, for planting has been carried on extensively 
for some years past, though the terrible frosts of last wintar 
did irreparable harm to hundreds of the young trees. The 
unusual sight of a herd of white deer next attracts general 
attention. There are three distinct enclosures for deer in the 
park. The varieties are kept strictly apart, and when, as will 
often happen, some of the produce of the white herd show any 
other colour, they are singled out and killed before reaching 
adolescence. The first view of the Abbey gives you no idea 
of the sreat size of the house, and when you are over the 
bridge tibat spans the ornamental water — ^in this case the term 
^ ornamental ^ is no misnomer, as it might easily be mistaken 
for an extensive and very pretty lake — and within a couple 
of hundred yards of the house, the road makes a sweeping half- 
circle of nearly three-quarters of a mile before it lands you 
at the hall door. This sweep half encircles what must be 
about the largest cricket eround in England. 

After each member of the party had been introduced to the 
Duke, and had received no perfunctory shake of the hand but 
a cordial grip that made him feel thoroughly at home at once, 
we spent a very pleasant hour or two in the inspection of the 
house, the Duke himself leading the way, and pointing out 
everything that was specially worthy of notice. It would take 
about a week to see everytiiing of interest at Welbeck, and 
several columns of this paper to give a full description of what 
I actually did see in the short time at our disposal on Saturday, 
so, as the horses were, of course, the great object of our visit, 
I mu8t reserve the main part of my space for them. I may 
frankly confess, however, to having been just a little dis- 
appointed in the famous underground apartments, of which 
I liad heard so much. I had imagined, very ridiculously no 
doubt, that we should have to descend in a sort of cage to 
about the depth of a respectable coal mine, and should then 
wander about vast halls, the darkness only occasionally relieved 
by a faint glimmer of gas or electric light. Instead of this 
we walked prosaically down about fifteen or sixteen steps into 
a range of ma^ificent rooms, into which the daylight had free 
access, either m>m the sides or the top. Here are to be seen 
numerous valuable old masters and family portraits by famous 
painters of a bygone age; but I must confess to being Philistine 
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enough to have been far more interested in the portraits of 
race-norses, past and present, with which the walls of the 
Duke^s own particular sanctum are literally covered. It is 
unnecessary to enumerate them ; but, of course, St. Simon 
figures in two or three of them, and tiiere is also an excellent 
statuette of him in a prominent place in the dining-hall. Nor 
must I foi^t an admurable portrait of Mowerina. ^^ The best 
servant I ever had,^ said tne Duke, and, suiting the action 
to the word, " I always take nw hat off to old Mowerina.'' 
Then there is a picture of Red I>eer with Kitchener up, and 
just above it, in a glass case, hang the identical cap and jacket 
that the pigmy wore when he rode the colt in that historical 
Chester Cup. 

It may be imagined that the summons to lunch was no 
unwelcome one (we had started at 7 a.m.), and we had scarcely 
taken our places when the receipt of a telegram enabled the 
Duke to make the announcement of Mr. Harry MK]!almont's 
victory for the Newmarket Division. The cheering that rang 
out all round the table was as spontaneous as it was hearty, 
and, when it had subsided, the Ihike, with all the generous 
enthusiasm of a good sportsman for a great horse, whether 
owned by himsetf or by a friendly rival, called for "One 
more cheer for Isinglass ! ^ We were just the party to give 
a fit response to such a call, and then the Duke wrote and 
despatched the following wire: "The members of the 
Sporting Press assembled at Welbeck ofier their warmest 
congratulations to Mr. M^Calmont on his election.'" With 
such a send-off as this, need it be said that luncheon was 
the merriest of meals, and it was a lififht-hearted company 
indeed that re-entered the carnages and drove to the boxes 
and paddocks. Our host acted as pioneer, and took us 
through the splendid covered riding-schools, where horses 
can get sufficient exercise to keep them in the best of health, 
and are really independent of the weather. The size of both 
is enormous, and attached to the second is a covered tan 
gallop, whidh must be upwards of a quarter of a mile in 
lengtn, and in which it really seems as though it would be 
possible to give a couple of yearlings a r^ular Yorkshire 
gallop, though, as a matter oi fact, it would scarcely do to 
let them go too fast, or run the risk of their overpowering 
their boys. 

We nrst made the round of the boxes, and then the sires 
and yearlings, the former singly and the latter in batches, 
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were broufffat into an adjoining paddock, so that we could 
not possibly have been afilorded a tietter chance of a thorough 
inroection. The first to appear was Havoc, by Thunderbolt 
— ^Hubbub, a model of a hunter sire whose stock have been 
wonderfully successful in the show ring, and the tenantry 
are indeed fortunate to be able to obtain the sendees of such 
a horse at a merely nominal fee. He was followed by Child 
of the Mist, about the best of Blair AthoPs surviving sons. 
I have always had a great fancy for this horse, who is 
beautifully bred on both sides, was a real good performer in 
his day, and, considering his very limited chances, has not 
done at all badly at the stud, tie, too, was placed at the 
service of the tenants last season, wh^i no thoroughbred 
mares were received at Welbeck, owing to the epidemic that 
had prevailed there; but he is too good for that sort of 
work, and I still hope that he may be afforded the chance of 
siring a good winner or two, and thus working himself back 
into his proper sphere. Baebum, who was the next to 
appear, is only five years old, and has, therefore, had no 
time to thicken or let down. He is a horse of exquisite 
quality, though I should like him better if he had a little 
more bone, especially below the knee. The late Nat 
Langham^s proudest boast was that he was ^ the only man 
who beat Tom Sayers^; and, in like manner, Raebum has 
earned undying fame as the only horse that ever finished in 
front of the mighty Isinglass. His owner gave us some very 
interesting particulars of his trial for that memorable 
Lancashire Plate. He was galloped on the Limekilns with 
Mrs. Butterwick and Simony, and, conceding 8 lb. to the 
winner of the Oaks, beat her in a canter by half-a-dozen 
lengths. ^^ Allowing 10 lb. for this beating,^ said the Duke, 
^ and remembering that Baebum would receive 10 lb. from 
Isinglass, we came to the conclusion that the Derby winner 
would have to be more than a couple of stone in front of the 
Oaks winner if he could beat Baebum. I did not fancy he 
was that, and told all my friends to back mine.'" The result 
exactly bore out the correctness of this argument, and it is 
quite evident that the race was no fluke, and that Isinglass, 
on a course that was scarcely long enough to bring out his 
best qualities, was attempting an impossible task. 

Scarcely had Baebum, who, like all his breed, is all fire 
and life, aanced out of the paddock, than ^ Old Jack ^ made 
his appearance, half led and half dragged by Cunningham, 
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who accompanied him from Australia, and who will go down 
to his ffrave in the firm belief that the world never possessed 
more than one horse, and that that horse^s name was Carbine. 
Well, the record of the Australian wonder certainly ^ves 
him some ground for the faith that is in him, and tlurty- 
three wins, six seconds, three thirds, and only once unplaced 
in his forty-three races is a marvellous score. He won at 
all distances from five frurloncs to three miles, and of course 
his crowning victory was in we Melbourne Cup, two miles, 
when, as a five-year-old, he carried 10 st. 6 lb., and beat a 
very large field with something in hand. After he had been 
led round a few times, Cunningham took him out and 
brought him back with a saddle on, and rode him about the 
little paddock. Laziness has been a marked characteristic 
of many great horses, but Carbine fairly ^^ takes the cake ^ 
in that respect. It seems to be almost too much trouble 
for him to put one 1^ in front of the other, and he required 
fairly rousing before ne could be induced to trot and canter. 
^^Nice usefiu sort of horse to send to the station on an 
errand,^ said his owner, and this is really no exaggeration of 
his exbreme placidity ; indeed, had I to ride him on that 
errand, I should feel considerable doubt as to arriving at 
my destination in anvthing like reasonable time if I nad 
omitted to arm myself with a whip. I felt sorely tempted 
to ask to be allowed to have a leg up for just one round of 
the paddock, so that I might be able to say that I had had 
a mount on Carbine; but then the sensation of having 
thirteen thousand pounds^ worth of horse-flesh between one^s 
knees would have been so entirely novel, that it might have 
made one nervous, and if any accident had happened ! As 
is pret^ generally known. Carbine was in the charge of 
Ernest Day, a nephew of William Day, during the voyage 
from Australia ; and it was fortunate indeed that he had 
been placed in such skilled and experienced hands, for there 
is no doubt that Day'^s veterinary knowledge and prompt 
action saved the horse^s life at Colombo. T^^le periorminff 
a necessary operation on Carbine, Day happened to look 
round at Cunningham, who was holdmg tne horse^s head, 
and noticed that blood was running freely down his arm. 
** Hullo, what's the matter ? *• asked Day. " Oh, nothinc,^ 
replied the crack's faithful worshipper, ^only old JacK's 
haii a bit out of me."" What with Day's talent, Cunning- 
ham's devotion, and his own beautiful temper, it is no 
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wonder that Carbine had a good passage. Day, who has 
made two voyages to Australia, two to America, and several 
to India in charge of blood-stock, has had the care of 
Ormonde, Foxhall, Cavalier, Order, Bismarck, and other 
famous horses, either on sea voyages or at the stud« Perhaps 
his best performance, however, was landing a valuable con- 
signment of forty-five horses for the Ameer of Afghanistan 
at Karachi, and convoying them safely through the Khyber 
Pass to their destination. It is not surprismg that Day^s 
services are in immense request when valuable animals 
have to cross the seas, and he may make up his mind that 
the greater part of his future life will have to be passed on 
the ocean. 

I fear that I have half-unconsciously delayed giving my 
opinion of Carbine, because, much as I should like to write 
that I was very pleased with him, I cannot honestly do so. 
He ffives me the impression of having been ^ made at twice."*^ 
Behind the saddle it is impossible to pick a hole in him, and 
his grand muscular quarters and splendid second thighs 
make him a wonderful horse to follow. Per cofdra^ I cannot 
say that I was particularly in love with his shoulder, whilst 
his head appears to me to be somewhat wanting in character, 
and to be rather that of a mare than of a horse. There can 
be little doubt, however, that he is exactly the horse for the 
purpose for which he has been bought — ^to mate with Gralo- 
pin and St. Simon mares. They are nearly all inclined to be 
high on the leg — ^he is just the opposite ; his calm and placid 
disposition will nicely temper their fiery and impetuous 
natures ; whilst they will impart the style in which he is just 
a little lacking. Of course, it was hard on Ccurbine to be 
followed so closely by Donovan and St. Simon. The former 
has improved in an extraordinary degree since I saw him 
last, and is now probably the most perfect and beautiful 
specimen of a thoroughbred sire in the world. I preferred 
him even to St. Simon, though the champion has never 
been better than he is at present, and does not look more 
than half his age. All the sires do from two to three hours^ 
strong exercise each day, and the stud groom must be highly 
complimented on the beautiful hard condition which one 
and all of them exhibit. 

After St. Simon had been led away, the twelve yearlings 
were paraded. Perhaps the best of an exceptionally good 
lot is Smean, by St. Simon from Muiminn. She has far 
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more substance than any St. Simon filly I ever saw, except 
Roquebmne, and, were there a yearling book open on ibe 
Oaks of 1897, it would be real good business to back her. 
Frivoles, by liie same sire from Gkty Duchess, is more of a 
typical St. Simon, a trifle on the small side, but very smart 
and quick-looking, just the one to carry off a lot of early 
two-year-old races. There are a couple of beautiful 
Donovan fillies ; indeed, Don% who being frt>m Tact is a 
half sister to Amiable, runs Smean very close, whilst Berrie- 
dale, from Caithness, is not far behind her. About the 
most promising of the six colts is the chesnut No Thank 
You, a well-named son of Satiel^ and Semolina; he is a 
great powerful youngster that will probably require plenty 
of time to come to his best, but seems very likely to develop 
into a first-class performer. A good deal of interest naturally 
centred in Lerderderg, a chesnut son of Carbine, who 
accompanied his sire from Australia. He is the image of 
the ola horse, and has inherited his beautiful temper, beinff 
as quiet as a sheep. Being bred to Australian time will 
naturally militate against his racing career in this country, 
for he was only nine weeks old when he became a yearling 
according to our reckoning. Fortunately, however, he is 
just the sort of colt that ought to pay for keeping, and it is 
the Duke^s present intention not to start him until the 
Ascot Meeting of 1897, when the maiden allowance he will 
receive in the Alexandra Plate will put him about on equal 
terms with the others. 

In 1867, when I saw little Lecturer, with George Ford- 
ham up, win the Ascot Cup, and recover for the Marquis of 
Hastings a good half of his losses on Hermit^s Derby, three 
Oaks winners — Regalia, Hippia, and Tormentor — finished 
behind him. Such a sight was unique, and may never be 
witnessed again, nor do I ever again expect to see four Oaks 
winners in one stud, as is the case at W elbeck at present. 
Three of these — Memoir, Mrs. Butterwick, and Amiable — 
are home-bred, and are all three by St. Simon, and the 
fourth is Wheel of Fortune, the good little " Wheel "^ that 
never failed to turn in backers^ favour until that fatal 
afternoon at York, when Ruperra, to whom she could have 
given a stone but for breaking down in the race, beat her, 
and one of the greatest certainties ever known for the St. 
Leger was unable to go to the post. Like Lady Elizabeth, 
Formosa, Marie Stuart, Fraulein, Jannette, and many 
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another great perfomier on the torf^ Wheel of Fortune has 
not proved a saocesB at the stod ; indeed, but for Oberon, 
she must have been written down as a complete fiulure. 
Her present colt foal by Ayrshire is not particularly 
promising, and she was last aUied with Suspender, a fresh 
young sire who it in hoped will be more successful with her 
than some of her other consorts have been. Unfortunately 
fourteen of the twenty-six brood mares have no foak this 
season, and among tli^m are two of the other three Oaks 
winners, whilst Amiable has only recently been turned out 
of training, and been sent to Welbeck from Newmarket. 
Memoir has thickened immensely of late, and is now a 
maenifioent specimen of a brood mare. She quite dwarfs 
little Mrs. Butterwick and Semolina. The latter is as pretty 
as ever, having altered veiy little since she left the post for 
the paddock, and she presents a great contrast to Atalanta, 
whose power and substance are so conspicuous. After we 
had renewed acquaintance with all these old friends, the 
Duke piloted us to the new boxes and yards which he has 
just bmlt, and which are now tenanted oy mares and foals. 
Satchel has a grand colt foal by Sheen, and Donovan^s two 
colts — fit>m Tact and Dorothea — do him the highest credit, 
and are exceedingly promising. Nor must I fomt that 
Rattlewings, the dam of The Owl, has an exceptioiudly good 
filly foal by Satiety, and that Ismay^s first foal, a brown filly 
by St Simon, is a very nice one. oj the way, it is an extra- 
ordinary circumstance that, in the whole of his stud career, 
St. Simon has never sired anything but a bay or a brown. 
A specially long halt was made at Mowerina^s box, as the 
old lady had a very fine chesnut filly by Orme to show us, 
the first of that horse^s produce that most of us had seen, 
and the youne sire seems to have made an excellent start. 

Those of the party who were tired of walking drove back 
to the Abbey m charge of Mr. Fred. J. Turner. This 
gentleman^s connection with the Portland family extends 
over nearly forty years, as in 1868 he was appointed agent to 
the Ayrshire estates, and, twenty years later, the Caithness 
and Welbeck estates were also placed under his charge. 
He is assisted in Scotland by one of his sons, Mr. J. Harling 
Turner, whilst another son, Mr. Warner Turner, is his riffht 
hand at Welbeck, and is also private secretary to the ENike. 
Those of us who did not care to drive, walkea back through 
the magnificent range of hunting stables, which contain a 
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grand collection of weight-carriers, and also saw the club 
that has been established for the workmen on the estate. 
Though we had not left the luncheon table without loyally 
drinking the Queen^s health, it was specially understood 
that all speechmaking was taboo. Still it was impossible to 
take our leave without some expression of thanks to our 
host, who had never left us for a moment during a pretty 
long day, and had managed to have a pleasant chat with 
every single member of we somewhat large party. When, 
therefore, Mr. Charles Greenwood in a very few words said 
that, much as we appreciated the opportunity of seeing 
Welbeck Abbey and the magnificent stud, we still more 
appreciated the genial courtesy and hearty welcome we had 
received, I am quite sure that he expressed the sentiments 
of one and all. The visit passed off without a single 
jarring note of any kind, and I know that I, for one, shall 
always mark the day I spent at Welbeck with a red letter 
in my calendar. 
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XIII 

THE HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD 

More than fifty years have passed away since the 
** dark blue, yellow cap'* of the House of Rothschild 
was fijrst r^stered, and through all that length of 
time no colours have been kept more absolutely 
unsullied, and none have been more consistently 
popular with the racing public. One small element 
in this popularity is possibly contained in the fact 
that they are so easily distinguishable, which is 
more than can be truthfully written of a good many 
modem colours, which look extremely pretty in 
a shop window or in the saddling paddock, but are 
hopelessly lost in a field of horses. One may not 
be able in a moment to pick out the blue jacket 
when a Royal Hunt Cup or Cambridgeshire field 
are a quarter of a mile from home, but the yellow 
cap — which, of late years, Tom Loates has worn 
with so much credit to himself — invariably stands 
out as clearly as once did ''the white plume of 
King Henry of Navarre." Of all the good horses 
which have carried these colours it is possible that 
King Tom will be the longest remembered, in 
spite of his failure to win any of the classic races. 
This is what " The Druid" writes of him in " Scott 
and Sebright " : " King Tom, or * Tom,' as he was 
generally styled in the stable, was first trained by 
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Wyatt, at Myrtle Green, near Findon. During 
the Doncaster meeting of '58, when he had been 
beaten at Goodwood and won at Brighton, Baron 
Rothschild finally agreed, after some highly in- 
volved negotiations, to give Mr. Thellusson ^2000 
for him. William King brought him up to London, 
and so on to Gorhambury, where he gave the two- 
year -old Twinkle a stone with all ease in his 
trial, and on the next Wednesday won a Triennial 
at Newmarket He was a good-tempered, light- 
fleshed horse, and with fine speed, and ready for 
any distance that was set him. Before the Derby 
he was tried at 8 st 9 lb. with Orestes 9 st. 1 lb., 
Hungerford 8 st 2 lb., and Middlesex 7 st 2 lb. 
The last-named just beat him by half a neck, and 
the others were nowhere. On the Monday before 
the Derby he fell lame in the off hock, or, at all 
events, somewhere in the off quarter, and, as he 
did hot do more than take a couple of canters 
between then and the race, it was no slight per- 
formance for him to separate Andover and Hermit" 
Good as he was as a racehorse, his imperishable 
fame was gained at the stud, where the sons of 
Pocahontas distinguished themselves as the progeny 
of no other brood mare have ever done. However, 
the deeds of King Tom on a race-course do not come 
within the scope of this volume, so I will make a 
start with his daughter, Hippia. 

She was a bay out of Daughter of the Star, by 
Kremlin out of Evening Star. The last-mentioned 
mare originally belonged to the Marquis of West- 
minster, from whom she was purchased by Mr. 
Oldaker, who resold her to Baron Rothschild. In 
August 1846 the Earl of Beaconsfield — ^then Mr. 
Benjamin Disraeli — accompanied Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild to Egham, and saw the un-named filly 
by Kremlin out of Evening Star win a small 
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sweepstakes for two - year - olds. He su^ested 
that she should be called Daughter of the Star, 
and the incident evidently remamed in his mind, 
for, in his well-known novel, Coningsby, he 
makes Sidonia ao to the races to see his two-year- 
old win. Hip^i. b<=g<m a very busy corei .t 
Northampton, where she ran Mr. Pitt — a very 
speedy three-year-old belonging to the late Duke 
of Beaufort — to a neck in the Whittlebury Stakes, 
though it must be mentioned that he was giving 
her 88 lb. for the year, which is rather in excess of 
the present scale of weight for age, a scale which 
always appears to me to be all in favour of the 
younger division, whether it is a case of twos 
against threes, or threes against fours. Another 
outing on the following afternoon resulted in 
her succumbing by a head to Problem in a half- 
mile sweepstakes; but these two races evidently 
sharpened her up and did her good, for she then 
scored four times in succession. The most valuable 
of these victories was gained in the Sunning Hill 
Stakes at the Ascot Spring Meeting, in which she 
was beaten by Mr. Savile's D'Estoumel, who was 
disqualified on the ground of a cannon. It was a 
little singular that Hippia should have been ridden 
in this event by Morris, who was on Galopin, 
eight years later, when that colt was beaten by 
Cashmere in the Hyde Park Plate at Epsom, but 
got the race on a precisely similar objection. She 
accomphshed a very smart " double " at the Ascot 
Summer Meeting, as Saccharometer, Ostreger, The 
Duke, and Marksman were amongst the large field 
that she beat for the Queen's Stand Plate, and 
Friponnier and Vespasian were respectively second 
and third to her for the Fern Hill Stakes. There 
was no disgrace in succumbing to Achievement in 
the Chesterfield Stakes, for CoL Pearson's wonder- 
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ful filly was then at her very best, and then she 
had a rest until the Newmarket First October, at 
which Knight of the Garter gave her 4 lb. and a 
very easy beating in the Rutland Stakes. It 
seems, however, that she never quite regained 
her form that season, for her only other success 
was gained in a T.Y.C. match at the Houghton 
Meeting against one of Lord Glasgow's un-named 
ones, and, later in the same week, Viridis gave her 
11 lb. and beat her out of a place for a nursery 
over the R.M. 

She must have done well during the winter, for 
she earned three brackets in the following season 
before Friponnier and D'Estournel put her into 
third place for a plate over the Rowley Mile on 
Easter Monday. Fancy three of this class — to say 
nothing of Plutus, Knight of the Crescent, and 
others who were unplaced — turning out nowadays 
for a prize worth 100 so v. ; ten times that amount 
would not tempt them. Friponnier was in wonder- 
ful form that year, and earned no fewer than 
eighteen brackets, his solitary defeat being sustained 
from Knight of the Garter over a mile course at 
the Ascot Spring Meeting. Mr. Pryor s colt could 
scarcely have been himself on that day, for, later in 
the season, he showed himself to be as good as 
Hermit, who was always about 12 lb. in front 
of Knight of the Garter. Then D'Estoumel 
possessed brilliant speed, and nothing but his 
ungovernable temper prevented him from winnmg 
many more races than actually fell to his share. 
Hippia was not engaged in tiie One Thousand, 
and I think there is little doubt that she owed her 
Oaks victory to the fact that Achievement had 
temporarily "gone off," indeed Col. Pearson's 
brilliant filly was not really herself that season 
until she had been given a rest, and came out again 
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at York. It is not so much that Hippia beat her 
which forces one to this conclusion, for the 
daughter of King Tom was always a good and very 
genuine mare, but, as a comparatively moderate 
filly like Romping Girl was able to make a dead- 
heat for second place with her, it seems quite 
certain that the form was altogether wrong. That 
remarkable Gold Cup at Ascot, for which she 
started first favourite and finished third to Lecturer 
and R^alia, has been very fully described in an 
earlier chapter. Her fine performance on that 
historical occasion proved her to be possessed of 
any amount of stamina ; and she showed that her 
speed was quite unimpaired by easily landing a 
couple of sprint races at the Newmarket July, in 
the first of which she had no trouble in conceding 
27 lb. to that very useful two-year-old, See-Saw. 
The value of these two events was 50 sov. each, 
yet there was an aggregate of eighteen runners for 
them, and, as we have seen, they were not con- 
sidered unworthy the attention of an Oaks winner. 
The contrast between the state of affairs existing 
at Newmarket about thirty years ago, and that 
which prevails at the present time, is wonderful 
indeed. At the meeting at which Hippia won these 
two races the entire added money, exclusive of a 
Queen*s Plate, amounted to £875, yet the cards 
were made up of seven, eight, and nine events, and 
such sport was provided as we look for in vain 
in these davs when a single stake at the meet- 
ing is of tne value of £10,000. The increase 
of the number of horses in training and the enor- 
mous multiplication of rich prizes have been by 
no means unmixed blessings, and I think that 
most sportsmen who are on the wrong side of 
fifty will vote solidly with me for the New- 
market of 1865, as against the Newmarket of 
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1895, the case of a thoroughly wet day being 
always excepted. 

Hippia was not seen out again until the Grand 
Duke Michael Stakes at the First October Meet- 
ing. A very select quartette took part in this race, 
in which Hermit, trying to give 7 lb. to Friponnier 
and Julius, was beaten a length from the former 
of the pair, and Hippia, in receipt of 11 lb. from 
the Derby winner, was a fair third. On the follow- 
ing day she cut up indifferently in the St. Leger 
Stakes, decided over the D.I., and 8 st effectuiuly 
stopped her in the Cambridgeshire, for which she 
had no price in the quotations at the start It is 
unnecessary to follow her performances as a four- 
year-old in detail. She won five of the thirteen 
races in which she took part at that age, her most 
important success being gained in a Queen's Plate 
for mares, which was run over the Metropolitan 
Stakes Course at the Epsom Summer Meeting. 
The betting was wondertiilly close between her 
and Gomera, the latter having a fractional call at 
the finish, but Hippia won quite easily, the pair 
coming right away from the other five runners. 
Her racing career wound up with three consecu- 
tive defeats, and I fancy that, contrary to the usual 
rule with fillies, she was always infinitely better in 
the spring than later in the year. Her success at 
the stud was very speedily assured, and, amongst 
the best of her produce may be mentioned 
Gunnersbury, Talisman, Hamako, Nellie, Sister 
Louise, and Genista. Regarded purely from a 
racing point of view, Nellie was inmiitely the best 
of these, and, as a two-year-old, could almost hold 
her own witJi Kermesse, Dutch Oven, and St. 
Marguerite, with each of whom she had two or 
three stiff battles. Gunnersbury was a failure on 
the Turf, but distinguished himself after his export- 
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ation to Austria by siring an immense number 
of winners in that country ; and from daughters 
of Hippia have sprung 6ulistan, Dainty, Bevil, 
Vinca, Trident, and other more or less distinguished 
animals. 

In 1870 Baron Meyer de Rothschild possessed 
two really good two-year-old fillies in Hannah and 
Corisande. The former, who was a bay by King 
Tom out of Mentmore Lass, did not bloom so 
early as did her stable companion, and her first 
appearance in public was not made until the July 
Stakes* £ven then she was apparently little 
fancied, as the useful odds of 10 to 1 were obtain- 
able about her, but she won by half a length 
from G^n^ral, a very useful youngster then owned 
by Count Lagrange, who sold him to the Duke 
of Hamilton after he had carried off a couple of 
nice races at Goodwood. He won the Criterion 
Stakes in the colours of that nobleman, but did 
not prove a fortunate purchase, as he failed to 
redeem his early promise, and was unplaced in the 
Two Thousand and Leger. The field for the July 
Stakes was a large one that year, and included 
Tullibardine, a Blair Athol colt belonging to 
Matthew Dawson, who could go a rare pace, but 
did not really care to travel more than half a mile. 
Nothing more was seen of Hannah until the New- 
market First October, when she easily defeated 
Steppe and nine others for a Triennial Produce 
Stakes ; and then she had a very busy time during 
the Second October Week. On the Tuesday she 
easily secured the Clearwell Stakes, third place in 
which event was filled by Blenheim, who later in 
his career distinguished himself as the indomitable 
opponent of Prince Charlie, whom he tackled on 
no fewer than eight occasions. A good third for 
the Middle Park Plate was all she could manage 
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on the following day, but she was giving 7 lb. each 
to Albert Victor and Steppe, who finished in front 
of her. For some years after it was established in 
1866, the full penalty of 7 lb. seemed absolutely 
fatal to a horse s chance of success in this race. So 
many youngsters were reserved for it, in order to be 
able to claim the maiden allowance, that the chance 
of penalised animals was very seriously discounted, 
and a reference to early " Calendars " will show that 
the names of many thirds for the Middle Park 
Plate will live, when those of the winners are 
forgotten ; in fact " third " almost came to be 
recognised as the lucky position to occupy in that 
particular event. Forty-eight hours after her very 
creditable effort against Albert Victor, Hannah 
was saddled for the third time during the week to 
tackle Digby Grand in the Prendergast Stakes, 
which was reduced to a match between them. She 
was giving him 4 lb., to say nothing of sex allow- 
ance, and the race proved almost as close as the 
betting, which was even. Although a bit of a 
rogue, Digby Grand could gallop very fast when 
he chose, and Fordham rode one of his best races 
in getting him home by a head, for, as Wells 
was on Hannah, the ^^ Demon" had a worthy 
opponent. 

Both Hannah and Corisande took part in the 
One Thousand, and it is a singular fact that, 
although Baron Rothschild declared to win with 
the former, there was only half a point between 
them in the betting, the favourite starting at 2 to 
1, and 5 to 2 being taken about Corisande. If 
each had been running on her own merits it would 
have been easy to understand this, for it was 
probably pretty well known by this time that the 
two fillies could not be whipped apart, but, in the 
face of the declaration, the supporters of Corisande 
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showed a good deal more boldness than discretion, 
and, as Hannah had the race in hand a long way 
from home, they enjoyed very little fun for their 
money, as John Osborne was safely able to ease 
Corisande from the distance. A similar declaration 
was made in the Oaks, and again Hannah scored 
in such easy fashion that Corisande, ridden by 
Morris upon this occasion, once more merely 
played the part of a looker-on. With the excep- 
tion of her stable companion, however, Hannah 
only encountered a moderate lot in these two 
races, and she had a far more formidable party to 
meet in the Prince of Wales's Stakes at Ascot. 
King of the Forest was then at his best, and 
Baron Rothschild's filly just failed to concede 11 
lb. to Ripponden, but it was a good finish between 
the three, and less than a length separated them as 
they passed the judge's box. Sterling, Both well, 
and Digby Grand were all unplaced, but, in justice 
to the fest- named great horse, it should be 
mentioned that a mile and five furlongs was 
always beyond his compass. After this defeat, 
the filly had a nice uninterrupted preparation for 
the St. L^er, in which she accomplished about 
her best performance in beating Albert Victor 
by a length. The latter was a remarkably 
consistent performer, who had run a dead -heat 
with King of the Forest for second place in the 
Derby ; moreover, he possessed a decided advantage 
over the winner in point of jockeyship, for no one 
would feel inclinea to place Maidment on the 
same level with the accomplished Tom French. 
Hannah's complete failure to give 7 lb. to Verdure 
and Veranda in the Newmarket Oaks may perhaps 
be put down to her having become a trifle stisde, but 
it seems probable that she was never quite so good 
again as upon the St. Leger day. She only won 
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four comparatively unimportant races of the 
eighteen in which she took part during the next 
two seasons, and her stud career was, unhappily, 
a very brief one, as, after producing Holmby to 
Lord Clifden, she slipped twins and died. 

Corisande was a bay filly by King Tom out of 
May Bloom, and, as will be gathered from what 
I have already written, her Uiree-year-old career 
was very much sacrificed to that of her stable 
companion, for there is no doubt that Baron 
Rothschild was in the happy position of being 
able to win the One Thousand and Oaks with 
either of the pair, and it was possibly the fact of 
Hannah being named after his only child that 
induced him to give the preference to her at 
Newmarket and Epsom. It seems pretty certain 
that Corisande made her first appearance in public 
before she was nearly ready, for there is no other 
way of accounting for such moderate fillies as The 
Penguin and Queen of the Gipsies finishing in 
front of her at the Newmarket First Spring. 
Indeed, but for an accident, she would not have 
run again until the July Meeting. Favonius was 
sent to Ascot for the New Stakes, but, when he was 
unboxed, Mr. de Rothschild — the present Lord 
Rothschild — discovered that he was lame, and per- 
suaded Baron Meyer to telegraph for Corisande to 
take his place. The result was highly satisfactory, 
as she won by a neck from Bothwell, and beat 
Queen of the Gipsies so far that the previous 
running of the pair was conclusively shown to be 
all wrong. At the Newmarket July Corisande 
had a very busy time of it, winning three races, 
including the Chesterfield Stakes, on three con- 
secutive days; and then she did not come out 
again until Doncaster, where she took a complete 
revenge upon The Penguin. Both she and Hannah 
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ran for the Middle Park Plate, and, although no 
declaration was made, the hopes of the stable 
were evidently centred on Corisande, for she was 
ridden by Wells, whilst Peake had the mount 
upon her stable companion. Moreover, she was 
much the better favourite of the two, but was 
unplaced, whilst, as has been previously noted, 
Hannah did exceedingly weU in finishing third 
Corisande's next show was an indifferent one in 
the Criterion Stakes won by Gr^n^ral, but, later in 
the same week, she beat Noblesse by a short head 
for a Post Sweepstakes, which was reduced to a 
match between tnem, and thus finished her first 
season with a capital record of seven wins out of 
ten races. 

Her performances for the One Thousand and 
Oaks may be regarded merely as training gallops, 
and the first time that she was out for serious 
business as a three-year-old was at Ascot, where 
odds were laid upon her for the Coronation Stakes, 
and she had little difiiculty in beating Steppe 
and five others, including Queen of the Gipsies. 
Essays at Goodwood and Brighton were un- 
successful, but she was probably only started for 
the Cup at the latter fixture to assist Favonius. 
On the evening that Hannah won the St. L^er, 
Baron Rothschild sent for Hayhoe, and told him 
to take her back to Newmarket to try Corisande 
for the Cesarewitch. This was done, and on the 
Friday morning the pair galloped two miles and a 
quarter on the Round Course, the St Leger 
winner having a head the better of it, so that it 
was once more demonstrated that they were as 
nearly as possible one and the same animal, though 
some small allowance must probably be made for 
Hannah having a race in her, and having travelled 
to Doncaster and back. Owing to so many horses 
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being away in Yorkshire, the touts had slightly 
relaxed their usual vigilance, and the only one 
of the fraternity that witnessed the trial was 
Sam Quince. He held his tongue on the promise 
of being allowed to stand in the stable commission, 
which was consequently executed without any 
difficulty, and averaged 88 to 1, a very nice price 
indeed to get about a filly who was practically 
a Leger winner, and was handicapped at 7 st 
12 lb. The money being safely invested, it was a 
judicious move to run Corisande for the Grand 
Duke Michael Stakes at the First October 
Meeting, as she only had three very moderate 
opponents, and merely did a nice exercise gallop 
in picking up a stake worth £700. Noyre Tauren, 
a half-brother to Lord Lyon and Achievement, by 
Vedette, was a red-hot favourite for the Cesare- 
witch of that year, starting at 4 to 1 in a field of 
twenty-seven. He was a five-year-old, who was 
turned loose with 6 st 6 lb., but performed about 
as badly as these mysterious favourites usually do, 
though he proved that he could gallop a bit in the 
Cambridgeshire of the same season, being close 
up with Sabinus, Sterling, and AUbrook as they 
fought out their memorable finish. In consequence 
of the great demand for Noyre Tauren, however, 
12 to 1 was always obtainable about Corisande, 
and she won by half a length from Cardinal York, 
who was giving her 16 lb. and ran about the best 
race of his life. A 7 lb. penalty effectually stopped 
Baron Rothschild's filly in the Cambridgeshire, 
nor was she more successful in the Rowley 
Handicap later in the week ; probably the training 
for the Cesarewitch had taken the edge off her 
speed. 

A defeat in the Northamptonshire Stakes in 
the following spring was succeeded by a runaway 
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victory for a small Plate over the T.Y.C., in 
which, however, she only had one very moderate 
opponent The filly did fairly well at Ascot, for 
altnough Albert Victor and Sterling proved to be 
much too good for her in the €old Vase, she 
easily beat Dutch Skater and Fervacques for a 
Queen's Plate, run over the Alexandra Plate 
course. Another Queen's Plate fell to her during 
the Newmarket July, and this was followed by 
unsuccessful essays at Alexandra Park and Good- 
wood, at which latter fixture Dutch Skater 
reversed his Ascot form with her over a course 
of three miles and five furlongs. The mare was 
kept in training for another season without any 
satisfactory result. One of the races in which she 
took part as a five-year-old was the Cesarewitch, 
in which she was backed down to 100 to 80, in 
spite of having 8 st 10 lb. to carry. I do not 
suppose, however, that she was nearly so good 
then as she had been two years previously, and 
the task of conceding 19 lb. to King Lud might 
well prove to be hopelessly beyond her powers. 
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{Concluded) 

An owner who could breed two such fillies as 
Hannah and Corisande — capable of securing the 
One Thousand, Oaks, St. Leger, and Cesarewitch 
between them in a single season — might be con- 
sidered to have had a very fortunate year, but, 
whilst this distinguished pair were carrying off 
many of the principal two-year-old races. Baron 
Rothschild had something very much better in 
reserve. This was a very fine chesnut colt by 
Parmesan out of Zephyr, an own sister to Hannah, 
who had done good service for the stable in the 
" sixties." He always required an unusual amount 
of work to get him quite to his best, and this was 
one of the reasons that he never ran as a two-year- 
old, though, as I have mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, he was actually sent to Ascot to run for 
the New Stakes, but, on arriving there, was found 
to be lame. Accordingly the Zephyr colt, as he 
was then known, carried silk for the first time in 
the Newmarket Biennial, in which he was beaten a 
head by Albert Victor. Mr. Cartwright's colt was 
ridden by Custance, whilst Morris was on the back 
of the debutant, so that the latter had the worse of 
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it in point of jockeyship, added to which subsequent 
events showed that he was not quite up to the 
mark* Up to the present time no un-named horse 
has ever succeeded in winning the Derby ; indeed 
I may go further, and write that there is no 
distinctly unsuitable name, or one in really bad 
taste, in all the long list of the winners of the ** blue 
ribbon," so it was a distinct relief to those who 
fancied the colt for his Epsom engagement when it 
was announced a day or two prior to the race that 
he had been named Favonius. Of course it is 
absurd to suppose that this really had anything to 
do with his running quite a 7 lb. better horse man 
he had done in the Biennial, and it was doubtless 
the strong work that he did in the six weeks inter- 
vening between the two races that enabled him to 
finish a length and a half in front of Albert Victor 
and King of the Forest, who ran a dead-heat for 
second place. Custance again rode the former of 
this pair, but this time he met his equal, for Tom 
French had been secured for Favonius. 

After a mere exercise canter in the Midsummer 
Stakes at the Newmarket July Meeting, Favonius 
was sent to Goodwood for the Cup, a policy which 
was thoroughly justified by the fact of his having 
no engagement in the St. Leger. It was a notable 
field that took part in the race that year, the other 
four being Mortemer, Dutch Skater, Ripponden, 
and Shannon, and although the success of Uie last- 
named, who started at 50 to 1, was generally re- 
Sarded at the time as being one of the greatest 
ukes ever known, the after running of the filly 
caused this opinion to be considerimly modified. 
She was a stayer of the first water, and the task of 
giving her 10 lb. over two miles and a half might 
well prove beyond the powers of even a high-class 
Derby winner. Moreover, there could not have 
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been much wrong with Favonius, or he would not 
have beaten Mortemer — one of the most brilliant 
all-round performers that I can call to mind — by a 
neck for second place. The Brighton Cup, which 
was then run over a two-mile course, and was a far 
more important event than it is at the present day, 
fell an easy prey to Favonius, as Corisande was 
started to help him, and the opposition was very 
feeble. It is noteworthy, however, that he was 
giving 11 lb. to his stable companion, who finished 
a bad third, as this amply confirms the truth of the 
home trials, which always showed him to be fully 
16 lb. in front of Hannah. Sterling and he both 
carried 8 st. 11 lb. in the Cambridgeshire, and he 
finished behind the son of Oxford, who was an 
extraordinary performer when not asked to travel 
much beyond a mile ; whilst, later in the week, he 
was allowed to walk over for a 200 sov. sweepstakes 
over the last mile and a half of the Cesarewitch 
Course. 

Favonius made a capital start in the following 
season by winning the Newmarket Biennial for four- 
year-olds over the D.I. M. Lefevre's Ravenshoe 
was a red-hot favourite, but Baron Rothschild's 
colt gave him 17 lb. without the smallest apparent 
difficulty. At the following Newmarket Meeting 
he beat Dutch Skater over the same course ; but 
his visit to Ascot was not a success, for Henry was 
too good for him in the Gold Cup, and he was 
unplaced to Musket for the Alexandra Plate, though 
it must be mentioned that he had the worse of the 
weights with that great stayer. At the same time 
he was probably not quite himself just then, for, in 
the latter race, Albert Victor, in receipt of 5 lb., 
finished a long way in front of him, whereas, when 
the pair met again in the Goodwood Cup about six 
weeks later, Favonius gave 7 lb., and beat his old 
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rival in a canter by ten lengths. His next outing 
was in a Queen's Plate over the Cesarewitch course 
at the Newmarket First October, in which he fairly 
distanced Reine, the winner of tibe One Thousand 
and Oaks of that year, although he was giving her 
17 lb«, a very big task so late in the season. It must 
seem strange mdeed to the racing men of the 
present day to read of animals of wis class com- 
peting for a prize of 100 guineas, but such an 
occurrence was common enough thuiy years ago, 
and I think that we enjoyed considerably better 
sport then than can be witnessed at present, at an 
infinitely smaller outlay. This was the colt's last 
appearance for the season, as he received forfeit 
from Wenlock and Queen's Messenger in a couple 
of matches that were set for the Houghton Week. 
Presumably the winner of the St L^er had gone 
wrong, for he would have received 22 lb. over a 
course of a mile and a half, and must surely have 
possessed an immense chance; but he never 
appeared in public again after his Doncaster 
triumph. 

A third essay in the Goodwood Cup, for which 
he had already run twice, constituted the only 
appearance of Favonius as a five-year-old, and 
proved to be the last occasion upon which he ever 
carried colours. It happened that about a month 
prior to the decision of this event I was at New- 
market for the July Meeting, and one morning 
during that week I saw Favonius do a long gallop 
in company with an un-named three-year-old filly 
by Young Melbourne out of Hippia. She was 
the property of Baron Rothschild, and was being 
occasionally backed for the Goodwood Stakes, in 
which she had been let off with 6 st 2 lb. It 
struck me very forcibly, in watching the gallop in 
question, that the filly was fairly holding her stable 
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companion all through it, and, making the fullest 
allowance for the difference in the weights of the 
lads who were riding them, I was forced to one of 
two conclusions — either that the filly was one of 
the best things ever known for the Stakes, or that 
the horse had no chance whatever for the Cup. 
The second day at Goodwood disposed of the 
former idea, as Uhlan, then a four-year-old and 
never quite in the first class, gave 84 lb. to the 
Hippia filly and beat her by a head, a result which 
fully convinced me that Favonius was nothing like 
himself. There were only three runners for the 
Cup on the following day, the second of whom 
was Cremorne, and he, as I have explained in the 
chapter dealing with the career of the late Mr. 
Henry Savile, possessed no chance whatever. 
The third was Flageolet, whose second in the 
Ascot Cup had proved that he would get the 
distance, and it appeared to me that Favonius 
could not possibly give him 28 lb., so that I 
esteemed myself singularly fortunate in being 
able to obtain 100 to 40 — ^a very big "plunge" 
for me — against M. Lefevre's representative. He 
was ridden by Huxtable, as Fordham could not 
do 7 St. 7 lb. at that time, although he could 
easily enough manage a pound or two less in 
later life, after his long illness and temporary re- 
tirement Apropos of this, I have never forgotten 
a remark made by " The Druid," soon after the 
reappearance of the incomparable George. He 
was reading the return of one of the meetings, 
and suddenly exclaimed, "Fancy Fordham, with 
all his knowledge and experience, and able to ride 
at 7 St. 5 lb. ; it seems like a gift from Heaven." 
It did not, however, require a Fordham to win 
this particular Goodwood Cup, and no jockey 
could have obeyed orders more scrupulously than 
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did Huxtable upon this occasion. The moment 
the flag fell he sent Flageolet along at a crack- 
ing pace, and soon held a lead of fully a hundred 
yards. For some time this did not in the least 
disconcert the supporters of Favonius, who cheer- 
fully remarked, ''He's bound to come back to 
them directly." No horse, however, could have 
shown less disposition to ''come back" than did 
Flageolet, and although " won by thirty lengths '* 
is the curt record of the race in the Calenaar, I 
fancy that those lengths were very long ones. I 
have not dwelt upon this event at such length with 
any idea of depreciating the form of Favomus, who 
was doubtless quite unfit to run, for, as I have 
previously mentioned, it required such an immense 
amount of work to bring him really up to concert 
pitch that his few indifferent performances are 
easily explained. Robert the Devil was another 
horse of very much the same class in this respect. 
The fact that Favonius was twice tried to be 16 lb. 
in front of Hannah is quite sufficient proof of his 
exceptional quality, and he stands out as the most 
prominent figure in what will always be known as 
" the Baron's Year." 

When the trio which had achieved such great 
things for Baron Meyer de Rothschild had finished 
their active careers, his great luck appeared to be 
worn out, and noticing of much note took their 
places. I may therefore safely pass on to Baron 
Lionel, who ran his horses in the assumed name 
of " Mr. Acton." He enjoyed a fair share of suc- 
cess, though the only one of his stud with which 
I need deal here was Sir Bevys. He was a brown 
colt by Favonius out of Lady Langden, and was, 
therefore, a half-brother to Hampton. Like his far 
more famous relative he was quite moderate as a 
two -year -old, his only victory at that age being 
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gained in a little sweepstakes over the Bretby 
Stakes Course at the First October Meeting, 
The lot behind him in that race were very 
moderate, the majority of them taking an allow- 
ance for being entered to be sold for £800, but 
amongst those that were unplaced I notice Prince 
SoltykofTs Lucetta, who was destined to win the 
Cambridgeshire two years later. A fortnight later 
he was only beaten a head by Out of Bounds for 
the Ditch Mile Nursery, there being eleven others 
behind the pair, and it was an encouraging sign 
that he should have begun to run into form 
towards the close of the season. There is no 
doubt that he made more than ordinary im- 
provement during the winter, and when he was 
tried a mile and a half prior to the Derby with 
Squirrel and a couple of Lord Westmoreland's, 
did not acquit himself at all badly. Squirrel was 
another three-year-old by Favonius belonging to 
Mr. Acton, and, prior to the gallop in question, 
had shown himself to be in form by winning a 
welter handicap and a plate on consecutive days 
at the Newmarket First Spring. The second of 
these was decided over the last mile and a half of 
the Cesarewitch Course, so the stamina of Squirrel 
had been satisfactorily tested, and when Sir Bevys 
gave him 18 lb. and a beating it was felt that he 
must possess an outside chance for the Derby. 
There were twenty-three runners in that year, a 
number that has not been nearly reached since, but 
they were a curious lot, and possibly the terribly 
deep and holding state of the ground had something 
to do with the complete triumph of the outsiders. 
Charibert, the winner of the Two Thousand, was 
touched in his wind, and could not have got a 
mile and a half even had the going been good. 
Cadogan was also a non-stayer. Rayon d'Or did 
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not come to his best until the autumn, and Exeter 
always lacked pace. There was possibly, there- 
fore, a certain amount of luck attaching to the 
victory of Sir Bevys, and it is quite certain that 
Falmbearer and Visconti, who were respectively 
second and third to him, were thorough commoners. 
On the other hand I have the best authority for 
writing that Sir Bevys was a fairly good colt on 
the Derby day, and not by any m^ans so moderate 
as has been generally imagined. At the same time 
it is a curious example of the irony of fate that 
George Fordham should have won his only Derby 
upon him, succeeding where he had failed when 
favoured with such exceptional mounts as Lord 
Clifden and Macgregor. Shortly after his Epsom 
victory Sir Bevys became a very bad roarer, so 
that his complete failure in the St. L^er, the 
only subsequent engagement which he fulfilled, 
need be a matter of no surprise. 

In 1870 the "dark blue, yellow cap" passed 
into the safe keeping of Mr. Leopold de Roth- 
schild. To give an account of the careers of all 
the good horses he has possessed since that time 
would occupy half this volume, yet it is a very 
singular fact that, although he has headed the list 
of winning owners in four out of five successive 
years, had it not been for St. Frusquin his name 
would not have appeared as the owner of a classic 
winner, and even that great horse had to be content 
with a Two Thousand. So much for the important 
|>art played by luck in all racing matters, for there 
are certainly two of the eight winners of the " triple 
crown" who were decidedly inferior to St. Frusquin. 
He is a brown horse by St Simon out of Isabel, 
by Plebeian out of Parma, and I have always 
considered him to be more like his sire than any 
of the other sons or daughters of the famous 
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Welbeck stallion. He is just the same short 
horse on high legs, heavier-topped than St. Simon, 
but possessing a full share of the extraordinary 
vitality that is such a marked characteristic of the 
family. This heavy top, and being a very gross 
colt, always made him extremely difficult to train ; 
moreover, he suffered from chronic rheumatism, and 
was constantly more or less lame. This will prob- 
ably account for his first appearance being delayed 
until the Royal Two- Year-Old Plate at Kempton 
Park in May ; indeed, he was distinctly lame then, 
or his stable companion, Gulistan, who was giving 
him a couple of pounds, would not have got any- 
where near him, instead of running him to a neck. 
Nor was he by any means sound when he easily 
landed the Sandringham Cup at Sandown Park 
from Labrador and four others, of whom Serpentine, 
the winner of the Woodcote Stakes, was a strong 
favourite. In the Chesterfield Stakes he had 
nothing to beat, but the ground was very hard 
during that summer and the early autumn, and 
Hayhoe had very great difficulty in keeping him 
going at all. In fact he had to miss some of his 
engagements, and was decidedly short of work 
when sent to Kempton to run for the Imperial 
Produce Stakes. Nor was this the only dis- 
advantage under which he laboured in this race. 
T. Loates believed himself to be free to ride him, 
but, almost at the last moment, he was claimed 
by Mr. M*Calmont for Runnelstone, and it was 
ilecessary to put up Finlay. The latter had never 
ridden the colt previously, and consequently knew 
nothing about him, moreover he was not quite 
strong enough to do him full justice. This is 
the explanation of St. Frusquin's failure to give 
12 lb. to Teufel, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, he would have had no difficulty in doing, 
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for, when at his best» he was always 14 lb. in front 
of his stable companion, Galeazzo, who was an 
infinitely better colt than Teufel. Exactly a week 
later St Frusquin showed his Kempton form to 
be all wrong bv winning the Middle Park Plate 
in the hands of F. Pratt — Omladina, Persimmon, 
Knight of the Thistle, Earwig, Bay Ronald, and 
Balsamo being the pick of the eleven that he 
defeated. For reasons which are fully explained in 
the chapter dealing with Persimmon, no importance 
must be attached to the comparatively moderate 
show made by the Prince of Wales's champion, 
but Omladina was an exceptionally good two-year- 
old, indeed this was her only defeat during her 
first season. Pratt again rode St Frusquin in 
the Dewhurst Plate, in which he gave 10 lb. and 
a three lengths beating to Knight of the Thistle, 
and then retired into winter quarters. 

He reappeared at the Craven Meeting in the 
Column Produce Stakes, in which he had nothing 
to beat, nevertheless the style in which he carried 
his 9 st 10 lb. created a very deep impression 
upon those who saw the race. To my mind it 
was a more satisfactory performance than his Two 
Thousand victory. Of course he won the latter 
race by three lengths with plenty to spare at the 
finish, but it certainly struck me that he had to 
make an effort to shake off Love Wisely. Still, 
it must be remembered that few of us had any 
idea how good Mr. Hamar Bass's colt was until he 
won the Ascot Cup in such style, and the ground 
was so hard during the spring of 1896 that Hayhoe 
must have had a very anxious task in keeping 
St Frusquin on his legs. This will account for 
the unquestionable fact that his Derby preparation 
was an easy one, indeed he very rarely went a full 
mile and a half at any pace. At the same time his 
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owner makes no excuse for his neck defeat in the 
most memorable Derby that has ever been run, 
but considers that he and Persimmon were one 
and the same horse. There was no mistake about 
St Frusquin's condition when he was brought out 
for the Princess of Wales's Stakes, and, as I stood 
at the end of the paddock and watched him saddled 
for his third meeting with his great rival, I thought 
that I had never previously seen him in quite such 
trim. " Has he kicked ? " inquired Mr. J. T. Wood 
anxiously as he hurried up when the toilet opera- 
tions were nearly over, and, when I assured him 
that the colt had more than once elevated his heels 
a good six feet off the ground, he seemed much 
relieved, and expressed himself as having no fear 
with regard to the result of the race. Both the 
sons of St Simon acquitted themselves grandly, 
and the half length by which St Frusquin won 
was partially nullified by the 8 lb. he received. A 
fortnight later St Frusquin carried off the Eclipse 
Stakes, and it is curious that this is the victory for 
which he has generally received the most credit 
Yet, as a matter of fact, it was about the worst 
race he ever ran, for, although he scored comfort- 
ably enough at the finish, at one point he was 
undoubtemy hard pushed by two moderate horses 
like Regret and Troon. The St Leger of 1896 
was anticipated with unusual eagerness, for it was 
generally known by this time that not the smallest 
importance could be attached to the result of the 
Middle Park Plate, as far as Persimmon was 
concerned. Thus people regarded the great race 
of the North as being the third and decisive game 
of the rubber between the champions of the Prince 
of Wales and Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, and 
great was the disappointment when it became 
known that St Frusquin would never run again. 
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He gave way in the suspensory ligament of both 
fore-l^s, the near one being the worse, and it was 
found to be quite impossible to train him. As 
things turned out, this was an exceptional piece of 
ill fortune for his owner, as Persimmon was not 
within 14 lb. of his best form on the St Leger 
day, and Watts had once to use his whip to induce 
him to make an effort to shake off Labrador. 
Under these circumstances St. Frusquin,fit and well, 
must have beaten him very easily, but there would 
have been no particular credit to be gained by a 
victory under such conditions, and it is, perhaps, 
just as well that these two really great horses 
should go down to posterity "bracketed equal." 
No gamer horse than St. Frusquin has ever been 
saddled, and it will be very interesting to watch 
whether he or Persimmon is destined to prove the 
legitimate successor of St. Simon as the champion 
stallion of his day. 

It is a noteworthy circumstance that the luck 
of the house of Rothschild has almost invariably 
come from mares that were generally considered 
to be almost worthless. I have already mentioned 
Evening Star ; she was purchased from Mr. Old- 
aker for a comparatively small sum, and threw 
Daughter of the Star, who was the dam of Hippia. 
Another lucky purchase from Mr. Oldaker was 
Emerald, whom he had picked up cheaply at 
Tattersall's. Baron Meyer de Rothschild took a 
ticket in a lottery for an emerald, which he won, 
and, having no use for the stone, sold it for £240 
and invested the money in this mare, naming her 
Emerald. Seldom has there been a more happy 
speculation, for, amongst others, she threw King of 
Diamonds, Mentmore, and Mentmore Lass. The 
last-mentioned was the dam of Zephyr, Hannah, 
and Breeze; the alliance of the first -mentioned 
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with Parmesan produced Favonius, and from 
Breeze is descended Eira, dam of Galeazzo. Then 
there was Mahala, who was purchased for a mere 
song at Tattersall's, and became the dam of 
Chopette and Coomassie, from the latter of whom 
are descended Brigg, GriflFon, and other very use- 
ful performers. Coming to more modern times, 
the most striking example is that of Parma. 
She was originally the property of a Mr. Price, a 
farmer at Marsworth, and her purchase, at a very 
low price, was indeed a happy inspiration. Every- 
thing bred from her either won races or, if they 
could not win themselves, produced performers 
of good class. She was the dam of Isabel and 
Biserta, and, through them, became grand -dam 
of St. Frusquin, St Gris, Utica, Goletta, Ayah, 
etc., so that she is almost certain to prove the tap- 
root of a very famous line. Baron Meyer de 
Rothschild invariably followed the old-fashioned 
plan of trying his yearlings before Christmas, and 
this in spite of the fact that most of them were 
big unfurnished youngsters that did not come to 
hand early. Even Restitution and Favonius, who 
were undoubtedly Cup horses, and did not come 
to their best until comparatively late in life, were 
tried as yearlings in December. In the winter of 
1862 he galloped four yearling fillies, and, as every 
one of them finished in front of the trial horse, they 
were naturally put down as being very moderate. 
They were Maybloom, Tomato, Breeze, and 
Hippolyta ! 
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XV 
HERMIT AND ISINGLASS 

From the outset of this book I have made very 
little attempt to preserve anything like chrono- 
logical order. It would have been almost im- 
possible to have done so, and, in my opinion, the 
loss would have far outbalanced the gain. Thus 
I need not apologise for the title of this chapter. 
Hermit, although he attained a full average age, 
was dead before Isinglass was foaled, but both 
were managed by Captain Machell, to whom I 
am deeply indebted for many interesting par- 
ticulars of each of them, and this is my only 
reason for bracketing them together. 

The hero of perhaps the most sensational 
Derby ever run was a chesnut colt by New- 
minster out of Seclusion, and was bred in 1864 
by the late Mr. William Blenkiron at the Middle 
Park Stud, Eltham. At that time this stud was 
at the zenith of its fame, and no sooner had the 
hammer fallen to Mr. Chaplin's bid of 1000 
guineas for the Seclusion colt, than another 
chesnut colt, by Dundee out of Shot, was led 
into the ring, and was ultimately knocked down 
to Mr. James Merry at exactly the same price. 
This was Marksman, destined two years later to 
immediately follow Hermit at Epsom, just as he 
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had done at Eltham, so that the sensations which 
were to be associated with Mr. Chaplin's colt may 
be said to have begun there. Yearling trials were 
far more common in those days than they are 
now, and, in the December of the same year. 
Hermit was asked his first question. Captain 
Machell and Bloss must have formed a very 
high opinion of him, for he was set to give 85 lb. 
to Problem, a yearling filly by Newminster out 
of Triangle, who also belonged to Mr. Chaplin. 
They were put together over half a mile on the 
top of the Bury Hills, and the colt won two 
lengths. A couple of months later Problem won 
the Brocklesby Stakes from a field which included 
Jeanie Deans, Narino, Phantom Sail, Bounceaway, 
and seventeen others, and, when she followed this 
up by beating Hippia at Northampton, it was quite 
evident that Hermit was something altogether out 
of the common. Captain Machell did not hesitate 
to support his opinion in very substantial fashion, 
and one night at Long's Hotel backed him for the 
Derby to win £45,000, and also took 20,000 to 
1000. The late Duke of Hamilton came in whilst 
some of these wagers were being booked, and 
presently remarked, "Pooh, you don't call that 
betting 1 I'll lay 30,000 to 1000 against Hermit, 
once, twice, three times, four times, five times, or 
six times." The Captain was not the man to 
refuse such a challenge, and promptly booked the 
colossal bet of 180,000 to 6000. A large sum was 
offered to cancel the bet, but Captain Machell 
refused to take it, and declared the bet off some 
time before the Derby took place. It would have 
been a very bad bet for the layer, as Hermit 
once touched something like 4 to 1 for the race, 
and, although he started at a knocked-out price, 
his chance was almost universally considered to 
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be so utterly hopeless that the Duke might never 
have considered it worth while to cover any of his 
money. 

A 200 sov. Sweepstakes at the Newmarket First 
Spring was selected for Hermit*s debut, and it was 
a little singular that he should have renewed his 
acquaintance with Marksman in this race. The 
betting was very close between the pair, Mr. 
Chaplin's colt having a slight call, but, though 
he beat Marksman, both of them succumbed to 
Cellina, a very speedy Newminster filly belonging 
to Lord Stamford, who possessed the advantage 
of having run a couple of previous races, and 
therefore thoroughly understood her business. I 
often fancy that the value of this experience is not 
rated sufficiently highly, and it is noteworthy that, 
when the pair met three weeks later in a Biennial 
at Bath, Hermit beat Cellina by a neck, instead of 
being defeated by three-parts of a length. The 
Woodcote Stakes at Epsom saw Hermit again 
relegated to second place, but upon this occasion 
he was meeting Achievement, who invariably 
proved a little too good for him; and he was 
not beaten again as a two-year-old. At Ascot 
he travelled too fast for Dragon, of whom the 
rumour ran that he was a "second Gladiateur," 
and fourteen others finished a respectful distance 
behind the pair. His best juvenile performances 
were, however, accomplished at Stockbridge. On 
the Wednesday he secured a Biennial, defeating 
Vauban, Viridis, and thirteen more. Upon this 
occasion Vauban ran him to a neck, but when 
they met in the Troy Stakes two days later, the 
Duke of Beaufort's colt could not get anywhere 
near him, and Lady Hester, Julius, and seven 
others were also disposed of with the greatest 
ease. There was a delicacy of constitution about 
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many of the sons and daughters of Newmmster, 
and Hermit was no exception to the general rule, 
which will account for his never running again 
during his first season. 

He wintered pretty well, and, in the early part 
of his preparation for the Derby, was led by 
Target, ana seemed to be progressing in satis- 
factory fashion. However, it was thought that 
Target, who was a very moderate horse indeed, 
was not good enough for the work, and that fine 
stayer, Rama, who was then a four-year-old, was 
purchased from Lord Westmoreland to act as 
schoolmaster. There could be no doubt about 
llama's capability to lead a good gallop, indeed 
he made the work much too strong for his 
delicate pupil, who began to go back steadily, 
and would soon have been galloped off his legs 
had not Captain Machell divined what was the 
matter, and reinstated Target in his old position, 
which produced an immediate change for the 
better, the easier work just suiting Hermit. 
His only trial took place shortly after the Two 
Thousand. This race had been won by Vauban, 
who beat Captain Machell's Knight of the Garter 
by a couple of lengths, the latter being a head in 
front of Marksman. Considering the disadvantage 
under which he laboured. Knight of the Garter 
ran exceedingly well, for about six weeks prior to 
the decision of the Guineas he had jumped off the 
straw bed and slightly over-reached himself, which 
necessitated a stoppage in his work. Thus he was 
not quite fit when he finished second to Vauban, 
but was improving every day, and when Hermit 
gave him 10 lb. and a beating over a mile, the 
stable felt that they held the Two Thousand form 
quite safe. Another trial over a mile and a half 
was to have taken place on the Wednesday before 
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the Derby, and distance, in his very interesting 
book. Riding Recollections and Turf Stories^ ex- 
pkuns why this did not come oS. I know he 
will forgive me for quoting his graphic account of 
one of the most memorable ''Yorkshire gallops'* 
that ever took place: "I went to Ely by mail 
train on Sunday night ten days before the Derby 
of 1867, and drove straight to Bedford Cottage. 
I had a talk with Captain Machell on my arrival 
about what weight Hermit ought to beat his trial 
nag Rama at, to be certain to win the Derby. I 
said I thought if he could defeat Rama cleverly at 
a stone it would be good enough, so we agreed to 
give the horse what is called a ' Yorkshire gallop ' 
on the Monday morning to know what weights 
to try them at on the Wednesday. We wanted 
Hermit to win the trial, as the stable had heavily 
backed him, and in those days there was more 
chance to hedge and cover their money. It was 
left to me to arrange the weights, which I did. 
I weighed myself and the lad who looked after 
Rama, and then put a weighted saddle-cloth under 
Rama's clothes. As both horses had sheets of 
the same weight, no one could tell that they 
were doing omer than ordinary exercise. I did 
not like to let the 'young 'un' have too much 
the worst of the weights, so I put them at 16 lb. 
for the year, as Rama had proved himself as good 
as Lord Lyon the autumn before. We started 
at the old stables, went up by the side of the 
Ditch to the Cambridge Road, and we were to 
finish near the site of the old Duke's Stand, this 
being altogether a distance of a mile and a half. 
After we had gone a little over a mile, Hermit 
was pulling me out of the saddle, and I thought 
it ought to be nearer 7 lb. to try at, so called out 
to the boy on Rama to ' Go on, and give him one 
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with the stick,' as I knew that the horse was 
rather lazy. This the boy did, but with no effect. 
All at once Hermit gave a tremendous cough, and 
nearly feU down, at the same time smothering me 
with blood. I pulled him up, or, rather, he pulled 
himself up, and walked him across to the Bird 
Cage, still bleeding. We cleaned his nose and 
mouth as well as we could, and took him the 
back way home. 

" Funnily enough, Sam Rogers, who was really 
looking after Hermit, never saw what had taken 
place. The accident happened after we had passed 
where he stood ; but Vespasian, who was galloping 
behmd, broke a blood-vessel just opposite to him, 
and Sam called the boy who was riding everything 
he could — and he could say something — for not 
pulling the horse up, and went in with him to 
Barrow's the veterinary surgeon's, not knowing 
what had happened to Hermit I afterwards 
took a letter from Captain Machell to Mr. 
Chaplin, who was in London unwell at the time. 
On my way to town I saw Captain Hawkesley, 
who, I found out, knew all about the mishap, 
although we thought it was a secret As soon as 
I arrived in London I went straight to Mr. 
Chaplin's house. He read the letter, saying that 
it was a bad job, and thought the horse ought to 
be scratched at once. I immediately said, ^ No ; 
I shouldn't scratch him, as there can be no good 
in doing that' Thus the matter went on. In 
the meantime, Captain Hawkesley sent to me to 
ask if I would ride The Rake, who was then the 
first favourite for the Derby. I told him I was 
retained by Mr. Chaplin and was powerless myself. 
He then asked Mr. Pryor to write a letter to Mr. 
Chaplin, asking him to give me up to him. The 
Squire wrote back to say he had a lot of money 
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on his horse Hermit, and would he let him stand 
the odds to £100 on The Rake on consideration 
of giving up his claim ? Mr. Pryor replied that 
he thought The Rake was certain to win the 
Derby, and Mr. Chaplin could back him for 
what he thought proper, but he had so many 
friends standing in with him that he could not 
afford to let him do so. Mr. Chaplin, however, 
said he should be sorry to stop me from riding 
the winner, so wrote back at once and gave 
me up. 

"The most extraordinary part of the story is, that 
on the Friday before the Derby the news arrived 
at Harpenden Races that The Rake had broken a 
blood-vessel. That night I went over to Chantilly 
to ride in the French Derby, and when I returned 
to England on the Monday had no idea which 
horse I was going to steer at Epsom. As each 
had broken a blood-vessel, I didn't think it 
mattered much. On the Tuesday morning I 
went on to the course to ride The Rake a gidlop 
as usual before the Derby, never having been on 
his back. Mr. Joseph Dawson, his trainer, told 
me to follow some horse or other three-quarters 
of a mile cantering twice, as he said that his 
colt had done a good preparation. After I had 
pulled up I said to Mr. Dawson, *Well, of all 
the Derby horses I have ever ridden, this is the 
worst' 

" He answered : * Wait until you get a pair 
of spurs on him ; you'll find him a different 
horse.' 

" Of course I gave way to him, and thought it 

must be laziness which he attributed it to. On 

my way home I saw Bloss's horses doing their 

work, and Hermit was sent to canter a mile on 

.the Derby course. This was the first canter he 
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had done since he had broken his blood-vessel, 
nine days previously. Hermit used to pull a bit, 
and he ficot the best of the boy cominfi^ round 
Tattenham Comer, fairly ran away with him, 
and, the ground bemg as hard as iron, he 
bounded over it like a cricket - ball. Chris 
Fenning, who was standing with me, said : * Be 
jabers, I never saw a horse go like that I He 
will win the Derby.' I told him it was the first 
work Hermit had done for over a week, and, I 
am afraid, stopped him from backing the horse. 
No one knowing what I did would have thought 
of doing so. Captain Machell had made up his 
mind to run the horse, and wished Mr. Chaplin 
to claim me to ride him. This he did, and the 
matter was referred to the Stewards. They 
decided, without calling me before them, that 
Mr. Chaplin's letter to Mr. Pryor constituted a 
release, giving the latter the right As both 
horses had broken a blood-vessel, they, however, 
thought Mr. Pryor ought to waive it That he 
would not do; so I had the mortification of 
riding The Rake, and finding my horse dead 
beaten coming round Tattenham Corner. At 
that point I saw Hermit pulling Daley out of 
the saddle, and I thought to myself at the time, 
'How I should like to change mounts 1' as he 
had literally won in a canter half a mile from 
home. It was currently reported at the time 
that I had lost money over Hermit's Derby. 
This rumour was most incorrect, as the only bet 
I had on that Derby was twenty ponies to one 
about Hermit after I had won the Hurstbourne 
Stakes at Stockbridge on him as a two-year-old. 
This Mr. Chaplin insisted upon me having on, as 
he had the money in hand through havmg my 
usual two or three sovereigns with him, and being 
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fortunate. This was the most money I ever had 
on a horse in my life. After Hermit had broken 
a blood-vessel I gave it up as lost, and never 
thought of hedging ; so, instead of losing money 
over the Derby, I had the satisfaction of receiving 
£500 from the Squire. I have no doubt he would 
corroborate my statement.*' 

The above account is extremely interesting, the 
more so as coming from the pen of one of the 
principal actors in a very exciting Turf drama, 
but it is not absolutely correct in all particulars. 
No stress need be laid upon the fact that the race 
which Custance won upon Hermit at Stockbridge 
was the Troy Stakes, and not the Hurstboume 
Stakes, indeed the latter event was not in existence 
until 1870. This is merely a good example of the 
danger of trusting to memory without the corro- 
borative support of the Cderidary a danger that I 
hope I have at last learnt to avoid after several sad 
experiences. In the matter of the breaking of the 
blood-vessel, the author, quite unconsciously, much 
exaggerates the extent of the calamity. As we are 
all well aware, comparatively little blood makes a 
very great show, and, when Hermit was taken 
home, it was soon discovered that the rupture 
was confined to a vessel in one of his nostrils. 
Nevertheless it is quite certain that, with a single 
exception, all connected with him abandoned any 
idea of winning the Derby. The exception was 
Captain Machell, who never lost hope, and took 
every precaution to avoid a repetition of the 
disaster of that unfortunate Monday. The colt 
was docked of most of his hay, and was only 
allowed one light rug, in order to keep his blood 
as cool as possible. Then all his work — and he 
did far more than was generally known — was done 
downhill, so as to impose the least possible strain 
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upon the vessels. When Custance told Chris 
Penning that the canter on the Epsom course 
on the morning before the Derby was "the first 
work Hermit had done for over a week," he spoke 
in all good faith, but he had been away in France, 
and had to trust to others for an account of what 
had happened in his absence. As a matter of fact, 
on the previous Saturday Captain Machell had sent 
him no fewer than six canters of a mile each. He 
traversed the reverse way of the Rowley Mile in 
each of these canters, a proceeding which would 
not be allowed nowadays, but there were com- 
paratively few horses in training at Newmarket 
in the "sixties," and trainers were consequently 
allowed to do pretty much as they pleased. 

Hermit was accompanied to Epsom by a couple 
of detectives, a precaution that really appeared quite 
unnecessary, for a more melancholy object never 
walked round the famous paddock than he looked 
on that memorable 22nd of May. I have a vivid 
remembrance of seeing him standing close to the 
historic hawthorn bushes, wearing a dejected air, 
and with the snow-flakes falling on to his staring 
coat Yet, under the circumstances, his appear- 
ance was only what might have been expected. 
It was absolutely necessary to keep him low in 
condition, which made him look light, and, as he 
was allowed very little clothing, the spell of 
phenomenally cold weather for the time of year 
had put his coat all wrong. Of course his 
appearance dispelled any lingering hopes of his 
success that might have been entertained by 
those who had backed him at short prices and 
could never get out of their money. Captain 
Machell alone never wavered, and, when Steel 
ridiculed the idea of the colt possessing any 
chance, his unswerving supporter satisfactorily 
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sealed ** the faith that was m him *' by the accept- 
ance of 1000 to 15 three times. In those days 
we used to look to the paddock ticket for a tip, 
as it invariably bore the colours of the owner of 
one of the horses engaged in the Derby. This 
year it was " rose,** and a wonderful hit was made, 
though I suspect that the tickets were ordered 
and printed off before Hermit broke a blood- 
vesseL It is a curious fact in connection with 
this memorable race that those who should know 
most about the second and third consider that 
each of them ought to have won. Captain 
Machell thinks Hermit to have been decidedly 
the best of the thirty runners, and it must be 
conceded that he has ffood ground for his belief. 
James Waugh maintams that Grimshaw threw 
away the race on Marksman, and Joseph Enoch will 
always believe that Fordham rode one of his very 
few bad races on Vauban, and ought to have won 
easily. Each of them advances sound arguments 
in favour of his view, arguments which will be 
found set forth in other chapters, and where 
"doctors differ** — and doctors of such vast 
experience — it would ill become me to express 
an opinion, so I must leave my readers to form 
their own judgment in the matter. 

Although Hermit scored twice at Ascot, beat- 
ing Julius, The Palmer, and others with plenty in 
hand, there is no doubt that he was never rcusdly 
himself after the Derby. Indeed, although he 
started first favourite for the St. L^er at 5 to 
4, he was by no means up to the mark at 
Doncaster, and before going there had been well 
beaten by his stable companion, Blinkhoolie, who 
was certainly a good 10 lb. in front of him at 
that time. Captain Machell saw that another 
great coup might be brought off by running the 
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latter for the Leger in preference to Hermit, 
and Custance was also very anxious that this 
policy should be adopted, but Mr. Chaplin pre- 
ferred to trust to his Derby winner, who was 
only beaten a length from Achievement, and 
was less than that distance behind her in the 
Doncaster Cup, two days later. After this 
running Blinkhoolie, who was a. bay colt by 
Rataplan out of Queen Mary, and one of the 
finest stayers ever saddled, might well be backed 
down to 2 to 1 in the Cesarewitch, in which he 
was handicapped at 7 st, and one of the greatest 
certainties ever known in racing was upset when 
he failed to get nearer than fourth to Julius, who 
was actually giving him 14 lb. Had they carried 
even weights, BUnkhoolie would have won to a 
certainty, for he would have had a strong jockev 
on his back, but Jeffrey could do nothing with 
him. Two other remarkable instances of failure 
through being handicapped too leniently occurred 
as recently as 1896, when Clorane gave 87 lb. to 
Quarrel in the Lincolnshire Handicap, and Victor 
Wild conceded the same amount to Kilcock in 
the "Jubilee.** Great horses as were Clorane and 
Victor Wild, it is ridiculous that they should have 
accomplished impossible performances like these, 
and with another 10 lb. or 14 lb. on their backs, 
which would have enabled stronger jockeys to have 
been put up, the races in question must have fallen 
to Quarrel and Kilcock respectively. About an 
hour and a half after he had run a punishing 
race over the Cup Course, which was then two 
miles and five furlongs. Hermit was started 
again for a 200 sov. Sweepstakes over the St. 
L^er course, but, though he pulled through all 
right, three races of the aggregate distance of six 
miles one furlong, run within forty* eight hours, 
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must have been a terrible trial for a son of 
Newminster, and it is not surprising that he 
never earned another bracket, thou^ he had 
eleven more tries in that and the two following 
seasons. It was no disgrace to be beaten twice 
in succession by Friponnier, who was in receipt 
of weight upon each occasion, and was a very 
remarkable three -year -old indeed, and Hermit 
b^an his third season creditably enough with a 
very gallant attempt to give 7 lb. to Julius over 
the D.I., but, after that, he steadily trained off, 
and I need not trace his racing career further. 

He b^an stud life at Blankney in 1870 at a 
fee of 20 guineas, which seems a ridiculous one for 
a Derby winner bred as he was, but, of course, the 
constant defeats he had sustained had seriously 
depreciated his value. However, his success was 
never in doubt from the very outset, as in 1874 
his brilliant son. Holy Friar, won six of the seven 
races in which he took part Unfortunately the 
death of his owner, *^ Parson Launde,*' disqualified 
him for the Derby, though he might not have been 
able to run at Epsom under any circumstances, as 
he never appeared in public after his two-year-old 
days. In 1875 Hermit's fee was most justifiably 
raised to 100 guineas, and, five years later, it was 
further increased to 150 guineas. Then came the 
triumph of Thebais in the One Thousand and 
Oaks of 1881 ; in the following season Shotover 
secured the Two Thousand and Derby, St. Mar- 

fuerite won the One Thousand, and Trappist, 
^eter, and Out of Bounds were securing numer- 
ous important successes about this time. These 
triumphs were succeeded by the Derby victory 
of St Blaise in 1883, whilst Lonely credited the 
Blankney sire with another Oaks in 1885, and 
Nellie, Harden, Queen Adelaide, St Helena, 
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Philosophy, and Tristan all did him more or less 
good service. Thus it came to pass that in 1886 
his subscription was further raised to the then 
unprecedented figure of 250 guineas, and in 1888 
he was restricted to five public mares. Timothy, 
Friar's Balsam, Heaume, and Alicante were about 
the best of his latest produce, and the old horse 
died in April 1890. A full list of the amount won 
by his stock seems worthy of reproduction. 



1873 . 


£100 





1886 . 


£22,758 


1874 . 


4,690 





1887 . 


25,536 


1875 . 


3,748 





1888 . 


13,269 


1876 . 


9,429 





1889 . 


12,206 


1877 . 


9,060 





1890 . 


6,229 


1878 . 


. 14,835 





1891 . 


. 13,183 12 


1879 . 


7,577 





1892 . 


8,201 16 


*1880 . 


. 29,622 





1893 . 


2,327 


♦1881 . 


. 27,222 





1894 . 


1,622 


♦1882 . 


. 44,608 





1895 . 


4,540 


♦1883 . 


. 30,801 





1896 . 


100 


♦1884 . 


. 29,236 





1897 . 


100 


♦1885 . 


. 30,121 











♦ Firat on list o 


f Winning Siri 


»• 



Altogether Hermit's stock won £851,121 : 8s. 
in stakes in England, a colossal amount, which 
is the more extraordinary because *' ten thousand 
pounders" were quite unknown when he was 
in the zenith of his success. Moreover Tristan, 
Gamin, Bavarde, Alicante, etc., did him excellent 
service in France, where they landed upwards of 
£80,000 in stakes. Thus it is very remarkable 
that not one of his sons should have made a real 
success at the stud, though Ascetic and others of 
them have given us some grand steeplechasers. 

There is comparatively little that I can write 
about Isinglass, a bay colt by Isonomy out of 
Deadlock, for really his entire story is contained 
in the Calendar of 1802 and the three succeeding 
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years. In many instances — and that of Flying 
Fox may be quoted as a notable one — a horse^s 
real ability can be more correctly gauged by his 
private tnals than by his public performances, 
but this was not the case with Isinglass* In fact 
he was so intensely lazy that it was quite useless 
to try him, for the truth of a home gallop could 
never be relied upon. Thus it happened that, 
after his first season, he was never ''asked a 
question'* at home, and all that was known of 
him as a two-year-old was that he was a liberal 
14 lb. in front of Buckingham. It was very satis- 
factory, however, to be able to ascertain this much, 
for the own brother to Disraeli was remarkably 
smart as a juvenile, and secured four nice races 
off the reel, including a Biennial at Ascot and 
the Lavant Stakes at broodwood. 

If, however, there is little history attaching 
to Isinglass, beyond that which appears in the 
records of Messrs. Weatherby, the story of his 
dam is a very remarkable one. She originally 
belonged to Lord Alington, and, on one occasion 
that Captain Machell was paying a visit to 
Crichell, he purchased her at the very modest 
price of £19. She was put to Trappist the foUow- 
mg season, and produced Gervas. Before the 
vdue of the last-named was discovered. Captain 
Machell had disposed of Deadlock, together with 
several other brood mares, and for some time all 
efforts to discover her whereabouts and buy her 
back again proved futile. One morning, however, 
it happened that Captain Machell was at the 
Sefton Stud, discussing with the late Duchess of 
Montrose some questions as to the mating of 
Isonomy, and finding that Wenlock mares suited 
Isonomy, he set to work to get Deadlock back. 
One day a farmer came to see the cart stallion 
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Marvellous. He was in a light cart» and the 
animal in the shafts struck the Captain as being 
an old friend, and he was not long in recog- 
nising Deadlock. It was not very difficult to 
obtain re-possession of her, as the farmer was 
glad to exchange her for a fine cart colt by 
Marvellous. She was then put to Isonomy, and, 
in the following year, sold to Mr. M^Calmont, 
with Islington at foot, for £500. In 1889 her 
new owner sent her back to Isonomy again, 
and the produce was Isinglass. Years after- 
wards, when the hero of the " triple crown " had 
fully established his fame. Lord Alington laugh- 
ingly reproached Captain Machell with having 
deprived him of a horse like Isinglass, saying, 
**It was a nice thing to come to my place and 
virtually take away a Derby winner for nine- 
teen sovereigns " ; but the Captain reminded him 
that, if he had cost him one Derby, he had 
previously been the means of giving him another, 
by persuading him to send Fusee to Hermit. 
This is the Orlando and Newminster cross, which 
has almost always proved successful, and the result 
in this case was St. Blaise. 

Isinglass made a very modest d^ut in a 
Maiden Plate over the Rous Course at the New- 
market Second Spring. There were eleven runners, 
and Mr. John Hammond booked the race as a 
good thing for his Sweet Laura, a disappointing 
filly by Petrarch out of Macaria, whom he backed 
very heavily. Meeting Captain Machell a few 
minutes before the start, he asked, " Can yours 
go?*' "Yes, he can a bit," was the reply, but, 
unfortunately, Mr. Hammond paid no attention 
to the information, or he might have saved his 
money at comparatively small cost, for 5 to 1 was 
obtainable about Isinglass, who beat Sweet Laura 
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by three-parts of a length* This form was shown 
to be pretty good a few days Uter when Quickly 
Wise, who had finished third, divided the Wood- 
cote Stakes with Le Nicham. Isinglass's next 
outing was in the New Stakes at Ascot, which 
he won by a couple of lengths, and it is note- 
worthy that upon this occasion he met his per- 
sistent opponent, Ravensbury, for the first time, 
the pair being split by Fealar. It seems curious 
that this performance should not have opened 
people's eyes to the excellence of Mr. M^Calmont's 
colt, but followers of the Turf have proverbially 
short memories — ^with the great majority of them 
the last is always the best — and so, as Isinglass 
did not run again until the Middle Park Plate, 
he was almost forgotten, and nothing was backed 
with much spirit for that race except Dame 
President She was a brown filly by Barcaldine 
out of Geheimniss, the property of Sir J. Blundell 
Maple, and had never run until the First October 
Meeting, where she gained a somewhat spurious 
reputation by easily defeating a large field for a 
Maiden Plate. There seemed nothing in this 
performance to warrant her being backed down 
to 7 to 4 for the Middle Park Plate, but this 
nevertheless occurred, and Queen's Pardon and 
Raeburn were also better favourites than Isin- 
glass, who easily brought off a 10 to 1 chance 
from Ravensbury, twice those odds being obtain- 
able about the latter. 

Although Isinglass was never a favourite with 
the Newmarket people, for which his doing nearly 
all his work on the tan was mainly accountable, 
it was impossible any longer to ignore his great 
racing abilities, and only upon one subsequent 
occasion during his career were anything like long 
odds obtainable about him. It was a case of laying 
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5 to 4 on him for the Two Thousand, which was 
the first engagement he fulfilled as a three-year-old, 
and these odds were brought ofi^ all right, although 
Rayensbury was only beaten by three-parts of a 
length. In the Newmarket Stakes the pair were 
split by Phoeion, but the extra quarter of a mile 
was ail in favour of Isinglass, and the three 
lengths verdict was very easily gained. The 
irrepressible Ravensbury was second to him both 
in the Derby and Leger, and at Doncaster 
Momington Cannon, who was riding Mr. Rose's 
colt for the first time, managed to reduce the 
distance between him and his old opponent to half 
a length. Isinglass's only defeat — sustained in the 
Lancashire Plate at the Manchester Meeting — has 
generally been regarded as a fluke, but there are 
excellent reasons for believing that this view is 
erroneous, and that the form was right enough. 
As I have mentioned in one of the chapters 
dealing with the Duke of Portland's horses, his 
Grace never thought that Isinglass would be able 
to concede 10 lb. to Raebum over a mile course, 
and Captain Machell felt more than doubtful on 
the subject, especially as he knew that Isinglass 
would have to make his own running, a proceeding 
to which he had a very strong objection. Indeed, 
when the late Duchess of Montrose asked him 
what she should back for the race, he counselled 
an investment on Raeburn, and the advice was 
followed with a highly satisfactory result. Possibly 
a St Leger preparation had taken the edge off 
Isinglass's speed, but there could not have been 
much amiss with him, for he beat La Fl^che at a 
difference of 6 lb. for the year. 

After this Isinglass had a long rest, and did not 
carry silk again until the Princess of Wales's 
Stakes in uie following July. What I have 
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already written about the short memories of 
Turfites was once more well exemplified in this 
race. A few months had been quite sui&cient 
to cause the great majority to forget all about 
Isinglass, the deeds of the then unbeaten Ladas 
were fresh in all minds, and people almost fell over 
each other in their eagerness to lay substantial 
odds upon him, whilst Isinglass was not quite so 
good a favourite as Ravensbury, and 9 to 1 could 
be obtained about him by taking a little trouble. 
This state of the market seems almost incredible, 
but it must not be forgotten that Mr. M^Calmont's 
colt went down to the post in very "feeling" 
fashion, indeed I thought that he was slightly lame. 
In the race he appeared to be absolutely the first 
beaten, and T. Loates rode him hard for nearly half 
a mile. Ladas was out of it some distance from 
home, but Bullingdon ran him to a head — not a 
long one either — ^and probably the task of giving 
18 lb. to the Duke of Westminster's luckless colt 
was a heavier one than was quite realised at the 
time. Apparently this desperate race sharpened 
Isinglass up and did him good, for he secured the 
Eclipse Stakes in great style from Ladas, Ravens- 
bury, and four others. The opposition to him for 
the Jockey Club Stakes in the autumn was by no 
means strong, and Throstle, who was somewhat 
fancied after her sensational victory in the St. 
Leger, bolted early in the race. 

After securing all the classic races that were 
open to him in one season, and the three **ten 
thousand pounders" in the next, it might have 
been thought that Isinglass had no more ^* worlds 
to conquer," but he crowned a wonderful career, 
and at one and the same time beat Donovan's 
record as to the amount of stakes won, by 
capturing the Ascot Cup as a five-year-old. This 
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was his last race, and also one of the easiest he 
ever had, as Reminder and Kilsallaghan were his 
only opponents. The following table of the races 
he won may be useful for reference : — 

1892 

Maiden Plate (Newmarket) . £196 

New Stakes (Ascot) 2006 

Middle Park Plate (Newmarket) . 2375 

£4577 



1893 

Two Thousand Guineas (Newmarket) . . £4250 
Newmarket Stakes (Newmarket) 3795 

The Derby (Epsom) 5515 

St Leger (Doncaster) .... 5300 



£18,860 



1894 



Princess of Wales's Stakes (Newmarket) £10^11 
Eclipse Stakes (Sandown Park) . 9>285 

Jockey Qub Stakes (Newmarket) . 11,302 

£31,498 



1895 
Gold Cup (Ascot) £2520 

This gives a grand total of £57,455, or £2800 : 10s. 
more than the amount won by Donovan, though, 
as I pointed out when dealing with the Duke of 
Portland's horse, he only ran for two seasons, 
whilst Isinglass stood training for four. It is a 
great record, and yet there can be small doubt 
that it would have been easily beaten by Flying 
Fox, had the Duke of Westminster lived for a 
few months longer. 
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GEORGE FREDERICK 

There is small doubt that nine out of every ten 
experienced racing men, if asked to classify the 
Derby winners of the past thirty years, would 
place George Frederick low on the Ust. Taking 
** the book *' alone they would have full justification 
for so doing, yet I venture to think that they 
would be altogether wrong, and that the chesnut 
son of Marsyas and Princess of Wales was a very 
good horse indeed, infinitely better than his pubUc 
performances showed him to be. He was bred by 
the late Mr. W. S. Cartwright, and was the fourth 
foal produced by the famous daughter of Stockwell 
and The Bloomer, who proved such a gold mine to 
her owner. In his first season he was under the 
care of Tom Oliver, and this was nothing in his 
favour, for '* Black Tom," as he was generally 
called, was then a bit past work, and inclined to 
take things much too easily. This was specially 
fatal in the case of such a fat gross colt as George 
Frederick, who was never really trained as a two- 
year-old. In fact he never did any work at all 
until May, and when he made his first appearance 
— ^in a Biennial at York in August — his condition 
was far more suitable for the sale ring than the 
race-course, and it is not at all surprising that 
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distance, who rode him m the majority of his 
engagements, was out of it a long way from home, 
and was enabled to devote his entire attention to 
watching a pretty finish between Sir William 
Wallace and Apology. During the next fortnight 
the colt was sent along in his work, but he was 
still not a quarter fit when he went to Doncaster 
under the care of Tom Leader, who was then 
Oliver's head man, to run in the Municipal Stakes 
on the St Leger day. It was a pouring wet 
morning on the Wednesday, and, under ordinary 
circumstances. Leader would not have taken the 
colt out at all, but he knew that he could not 
afibrd to miss even a single canter, so, clapping an 
extra rug on him, he started for the Town Moor. 
Very few trainers had cared to brave the downpour ; 
a mere handful of people were about, and Custance, 
who was to have ridden George Frederick in his 
work, was nowhere to be seen. Fortunately, 
however. Leader came across Tom Chaloner, to 
whom he gave a ^leg-up just at the St Leger 
starting post, with instructions to canter to the top 
of the hill, walk from there to the Red House, and 
then canter quietly to the stand. The jockey ful- 
filled the first part of his mission right enough, but 
then, with the rain coming down harder than ever, 
did not feel inclined to walk for a mile, and the end 
of it was that George Frederick covered the full St 
L^er course without a break ! Of course the pace 
was slow, Uttle more than a brisk canter through- 
out, but surely this is about the most remarkable 
piece of work on record for a two-year-old on the 
morning of a race, particukrly as that race happened 
to be the first on the card 1 

When the colt was at last pulled up, what with 
the rain, which was coming down harder than ever, 
and the sweat, which was literally pouring off him, 
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the state he was in can well he imagined Poor 
Leader felt absolutely ashamed of him, and, taking 
hun behind the stand, removed his clothes, scraped 
him down, and managed to make him a little more 
presentable before waUdng him home. As it turned 
out, this lengthy canter did G^rge Frederick no 
harm and, about six hours later, he beat Apology 
by a length and a hal£ They were the only two 
starters for the Municipal Stakes, and little indeed 
could those who watched the race have imagined 
that the pair fighting out the duel were destined to 
take Derby, Oaks, and Leger between them, for 
the filly only won a single race — ^the last — ^in which 
she took part as a two-year-old, whilst, on the 
Thursday at Doncaster, George Frederick finished 
an indifferent third to Famsfidd and Rostrevor. 
After this, however, Oliver left matters more and 
more in the hands of Leader, and the colt was at 
last sent along in earnest in his work, the result 
being that he won the Boscawen Stakes and an- 
other race at the First October Meeting, but there 
was nothing of any account, except Leolinus and 
R^al, behind him on either occasion. Tom Oliver 
went to Newmarket to see Grcorge Frederick run 
for the Middle Park Plate, and this was the last 
race meeting that he ever attended. Indeed he 
was fast nearing the close of his long and eventful 
life, and things were almost entirely relegated to 
Leader. One morning during the Second October 
week the latter and Mr. Cartwright waited some 
time on the Heath for the trainer, but, as he did 
not put in an appearance, the morning work was 
done without him. Returning to the "Crown*' 
where the horses were standing, they found Tom 
sitting on a bench in the yard, blinking in the 
morning sun, and showing evident traces of a 
somewhat heavy night, for the veteran, ill as he 
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was, would never give in, and the wonderful game- 
ness that had characterised him all through his 
career never deserted him to the last. "Good 
morning, Tom," said Mr. Cartwright "Momin', 
Squire." " You don't look very fit, Tom ; I think 
you should go to bed." The old man said nothing 
for fully a couple of minutes, then got solemnly up, 
and with a "D — d if I don't, Squire," returned 
to bed, and remained there for four -and -twenty 
hours. 

There were twenty runners for the Middle Park 
Plate of that season, but quality was not parti- 
cularly well represented, and Newry, who beat 
Spectator by a length, with Marsworth and 
Gouronne de Fer running a dead-heat for third 
place a head behind the second, never won a race 
of any kind either before or afterwards. Never- 
theless George Frederick, who was still much 
above himself, did not do mc^e than make a 
respectable show, finishing close up with the dead- 
heaters. After the Middle Park Plate George 
Frederick and Louise Victoria remained at New- 
market for the Houghton Meeting under the care 
of Leader, and the former did some of the strongest 
gallops he had yet had. When, therefore, he came 
out for the Criterion Stakes he was lighter than he 
had been all the season, and more nearly resembled 
a trained horse, but the work that ought to have 
extended over three months had been crowded into 
five weeks, and constantly sweating him had made 
him weak and stale, so that he wound up his two- 
year-old season by running unplaced to Miss Toto. 
Tom Oliver died in February 1874, and was 
succeeded by Leader, who had virtually managed 
everything for some months prior to that date. 
George Frederick wintered remarkably well, but 
put on a terrible amount of flesh, and Leader's 
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judicious efforts to get this off in the early spring 
were greatly hampered by Mr. Cartwri^t, who 
came over to Wroughton several times, and always 
insisted that the colt was too forward. Had the 
trainer been firmly established in his position at 
that time, he would probably have gone his own 
way without much regard to the opinion of his 
employer ; but it will easily be understood that he 
was somewhat awkwardly placed, and that to start 
his new duties with the care of a prominent candi- 
date for the Derby was a very heavy responsibiUty. 
What with the owner's somewhat mistaken ideas 
on the subject of condition, and Leader's very 
natural diffidence in asserting himself, there seemed 
every prospect of George Frederick going to 
Epsom as fat as he had been in all his previous 
engagements; indeed, he would never have won 
the Derby if he had not run twice at Newmarket 
previously. Not only did these two races do him 
an immense amount of good, but the travelling 
helped to keep him light, and every trainer seems 
to be agreed that a railway journey has about 
the same effect in this respect as a good gallop. 
Greorge Frederick's first appearance as a three- 
year-old was made at the Craven Meeting, when 
he finished a couple of lengths behind Miss Toto 
and Reverberation, who ran a dead-heat for the 
Newmarket Biennial, the performance of the latter 
coming as a great surprise, as he was absolutely 
without a price in the quotations on the race. 
At the same meeting Mr. Cartwright's colt walked 
over for a 100 sov. sweepstakes over the D.M. 
From this point he came on so rapidly that his 
owner became very sanguine of winning the Derbv 
with him; indeed, in talking over that race with 
Leader just prior to the Two Thousand, he said, 
" We've only got Ecossais to beat ; post yourself 
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in the dip, and watch how he comes down the hilL" 
The report on this point must have been a highly 
satisfactory one, for not only was it evident that 
the "Flying Scotchman's" badly shaped fore-legs 
were very ill adapted for making the descent from 
Tattenham Comer, but he was beaten much further 
by Reverberation in the Two Thousand than the 
very backward George Frederick had been over 
the same course a fortnight previously. The latter, 
though not engaged in the Guineas, had made the 
journey to headquarters, and, on the last day of 
the meeting, gave Lord Ailesbury's Beggarman 
no quarter in the Newmarket Stakes, which was 
reduced to a match between them. 

George Frederick's Derby trial, at which his 
owner and the Marquis Talon were present, gives 
the best idea of the sort of horse he was when 
something like really fit Louise Victoria (5 yr&), 
Voltumo (8 yrs.), and Maud Victoria (2 yrs.) were 
in it, and the Derby candidate was in receipt of 
5 lb. from the old mare, and gave 28 lb. to 
Voltumo and 88 lb. to Maud Victoria. The last- 
named made running for nearly seven furlongs, 
when she dropped out and Voltumo took it up, 
the pace being a strong one from start to finish. 
George Frederick was always lying in a good place, 
and pulling over the others, finally winnmg as he 
liked by half a dozen lenirths, a distance which 
might 4fly have been do?bl«L In the Derby 
Voltumo and Tipster were the leading pair round 
Tattenham Comer, and, as the former finished 
about sixth, it is easy to imagine how much his 
stable companion must have had in hand of 
Couronne de Fer and Atlantic. A few days after 
this, George Frederick met with a slight accident. 
It was generally thought that he was cast in his 
box, though Leader does not believe that this was 
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the case ; however, Mr. Cartwright would not run 
him at Ascot, and he shortly afterwards began a 
steady preparation for the St Leger. In this he 
progressed remarkably well, so well that he became 
a very strong favourite, but in the York week, his 
trainer, who had remained at home to look after 
him, instead of accompanying the horses he sent to 
that meeting, first detected that there was some- 
thing wrong with his near fore-leg. The mischief 
rapidly developed, and, when he reached Don- 
caster, Leader felt certain that one more good 
gallop would settle him. He very naturally 
wished to keep this gallop for the race, but 
Mr. Cartwright insisted on the colt doing the 
ordinary work of a sound horse on the Tuesday, 
the result being that it was necessary to summon 
a veterinary surgeon very early on the Wednesday 
morning. After a careful and prolonged examina- 
tion the verdict was: "If you run your horse 
to-day, you'll have the mortification of seeing him 
walk in with the crowd," the result being that he 
was struck out about six hours prior to the time 
appointed for the race. There was no other course 
possible, and Mr. Cartwright's action doubtless 
saved backers a great deal of money, but I can 
well remember the sensation created at the time 
by the news of the scratching of the favourite, for 
in those days it was possible to keep a Turf secret, 
and I do not suppose that a soul outside the stable 
had the remotest idea that anything had been 
amiss. Thus George Frederick's career practically 
ended with the Derby, as he was never able to 
stand another preparation. He certainly ran for 
the Claret Stakes as a four - year - old, but he 
was simply pig-fat, and Miss Toto beat him very 
easily, as indeed she did upon every occasion that 
they met. He was not a success at the stud, his 
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own brother, Albert Victor, getting an infinitely 
greater number of useful winners, and he finally 
became a terrible savaga When it is remembered, 
however, that he was never really fit, and when we 
recall the remarkable trial he won prior to the 
Derby, I think it will be admitted that, given a 
fair chance, he would have been remembered as a 
great racehorse. 
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GALOPIN AND PETRARCH 

It is almost needless to write that there was no 
connection between the two horses to whom this 
chapter is devoted beyond the fact that they were 
both trained by John Dawson, sen. In the course 
of a pleasant afternoon spent at Warren House 
he kindly gave me some particulars of them, and 
it seems the most convenient plan to put them to- 
gether. Galopin was a bay bv Vedette out of Fly- 
ing Duchess. Some doubt has occasionally been 
expressed as to whether he really was by Vedette, 
and things were conducted in such curious hap- 
hazard style at the Diss Stud, where Vedette was 
standing when Flying Duchess visited him, that 
it is quite conceivable that any number of mistakes 
might have been made. Still Dawson has not the 
remotest doubt that the pedigree is right enough, 
and points to the Voltigeur crest and other 
characteristics of the breed that Galopin exhibited 
as strong corroborative evidence of his descent from 
Blacklock* Vedette was seventeen at the time he got 
Galopin, whilst Flying Duchess was no less than 
nineteen when he was foaled, and it is remarkable 
indeed that the union of two animals of such ages 
should have produced such a clipper. The advanced 
age of his dam probably accounts for the fact that 
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he was more remarkable for el^ance and quality 
than for bone and substance, still he stood 15.8 
when he won the Derby, and a horse of that size 
is quite big enough for anything, if he is only 

frood enough. Prince Batthyany was, perhaps, a 
ittle lucky to obtain possession of the best horse 
he ever owned. Flying Duchess was one of the 
choice collection of mares that the late Mr. Blenk- 
iron got together at the Middle Park Stud, and 
her yearling was, in due course, brought into the 
ring at the annual sale in 1878. The Prince and 
John Dawson were present, but had not purchased 
anything when the latter had to leave to catch a 
five o'clock train. However, he selected a couple 
of yearlings, the Flying Duchess colt and another, 
and advised the Prince to buy one or other of 
them. After this lapse of time he cannot identify 
the second one, but remembers that he did not 
quite like the look of his hocks, and that his 
suspicions in this respect proved well founded, as 
the colt, though a remarkably good-looking one, 
never ran in public. It was fortunate indeed, there- 
fore, that Prince Batthyany went for the Flying 
Duchess colt, though he could little have guessed 
the bargain he had secured when the hammer fell 
at 520 guineas. He was tried twice as a yearling 
on the Side Hill, and did all that was asked of 
him on each occasion. Unfortunately John Dawson 
has never kept a trial book, and is unable to recall 
the names of the horses with whom he was 
galloped or the weights they carried, but he well 
remembers that Galopin gave promise of turning 
out something quite out of the common. Blanton 
had been asking a question of Balfe, a brown 
colt by Plaudit out of Bohemia belonging to 
Prince Soltykoff, at about the same time, and, 
when the two trainers compared notes, they came 
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to the conclusion that their two juveniles would 
prove fully equal to taking care of nearly every- 
thing of their own age, an opinion which was fully 
justified by results. 

6alopin*s first appearance in public was made 
in the Hyde Park Plate at the Epsom Spring 
Meeting. He had not been subjected to any r^u- 
lar trial since his two gallops as a yearling, but 
Dawson had satisfied himself that he had been 
doing well in the interim, and he started favourite 
at 4 to 1 in a field of eighteen. The only other 
backed with much spirit was Cachmere, a filly 
by Thormanby out or Scarf belonging to Mr. W. 
Alington. Early as it was in the season she had 
already fulfilled five engagements, of which she 
had won four, the Broc^lesby and Althorp Park 
Stakes amongst them. Thus she was thoroughly 
up to her business, and, although she was giving 
weight to everything in the race. Constable man- 
aged to steal two or three lengths at the start, 
and made every post a winning one, undoubtedly 
the right policy on an easy half mile course. Still 
Galopin had got on terms with her fifty yards 
from home, but a bumping finish ended in her 
favour by a head. Morris, who rode Galopin in 
every race in which he could do the weight, 
immediately lodged an objection on the ground 
of a cannon, and the Stewards, after hearing evi- 
dence, gave the following decision : — 

** We are of opinion that Constable on Cachmere cannoned 
nnintentionally against Morris riding Galopin, which pre- 
vented the latter from winning. Galopin is therefore the 
winner of the Hyde Park Plate, and Cachmere is not entitled 
to a place. 

(Signed) C. Alexander for Lord Falmouth. 

W. S. Stirling Crawfiird for Mr. Chaplin. 
H. J. Rous.'' 
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Somewhat curiously, the very next race in which 
he took part proved conclusively how easily 
Galopin ought to have beaten Cachmere. This 
was the Fern Hill Stakes at Ascot, which, with 
F. Archer in the saddle, he won in the easiest 
possible fashion by five lengths. Slumber, a very 
speedy three-year-old filly belonging to M. Lefevre, 
was second, and was attempting to give him 28 lb. 
for the year. About two months previously she 
had met Cachmere in the Whittlebury Stakes 
at Northampton, and had given her 26 lb. and 
a head beating, so it is perfectly clear that the 
running in the Hyde Park Plate was quite 14 lb. 
wrong. On the day following the decision of the 
Fern Hill Stakes, Galopin had a very easy task 
in the New Stakes, for, though the opposition 
just ran into double figures, class was very poorly 
represented amongst them. Then came a long rest, 
the colt not being brought out again until the 
Middle Park Plate. Holy Friar, an unbeaten son 
of Hermit and Thorsday belonging to "Parson 
Launde," was all the rage for this race, and 6 to 1 
was the starting price of Galopin, who escaped 
with a 4 lb. penalty. There is not the smallest 
doubt that he ought to have won easily enough, 
but, just as they got into the Abingdon Bottom, 
Horse Chesnut collided so heavily with him as to 
nearly knock him off his legs. Of course this put 
him right out of his stride and lost him some 
lengths, so that, though he was making up his 
ground very fast at the finish, he could only get 
third to Plebeian and Per Se, two heads separat- 
ing the three of them. A mere exercise canter 
over the last half of the R.M. and a walk over 
during the Houghton Meeting completed his 
labours for the year, which had not been of a 
very arduous description. The fact was that Prince 
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Batthyany was so fond of the colt that he could 
not bear to run the risk of having him beaten, and 
would not hear of matching him against Prince 
Charlie over the T.Y.C., which John Dawson 
was very anxious to do. The task of tackling 
''the Prince** over his own course would have 
been a big one indeed, though the trainer is still 
of opinion that Galopin would have been found 
equal to it. 

The colt was not engaged in the Two Thousand, 
still he did not lack a sort of public trial over the 
Rowley Mile, for during the riewmarket Second 
Spring Meeting he ran a match for 500 sov. over 
that course agiunst Mr. Chaplin's Stray Shot. The 
latter was a very moderate filly by Toxophilite 
out of Vaga, so, though she was in receipt of 
10 lb., it was not surprising that the result was 
never in doubt, Galopin wmning as he liked by 
eight lengths. Still this was sufficient to assure his 
trainer that he had wintered well, and he was 
not subjected to any formal trial for the Derby. 
Indeed, just at that time, there was nothing in 
the stable good enough to make use of for that 
purpose, but he fairly astonished John Dawson 
in a good Yorkshire gallop round the Lime Kilns 
one morning shortly before the Epsom Meeting. 
He was giving what appeared to be impossible 
weights to the three or four others engaged in the 
gallop, yet Morris had to pull him right back, to 
prevent him from finishing a couple of hundred 
yards in front of them all. Quite recently I have 
read that Galopin won the Derby ** after a severe 
finish with Claremont.*' Never was there a more 
erroneous account of a race. Certainly the verdict 
was only a length, but he had taken a very wide 
sweep at Tattenham Comer, round which he came 
on the extreme outside of the whole of the field, 
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and it is impossible to estimate how much weight 
he had in hand. When taxed with throwing away 
a chance by losing so many lengths at Tattenham 
Comer, Morris replied, "He'd won his race, and 
I meant to keep him out of danger," and, under 
the circumstances, the course he adopted was 
probably a judicious one. It may here be remarked 
that Morris deserves a far higher character as a 
jockey than that which has often been given to 
him. He was severely handicapped by being very 
derf. just as was Harry GrimsW by his short 
sight, but, whilst it could never be claimed for him 
that he was a Fordham or an Archer, he could 
always be relied upon to ride strictly to orders, 
and John Dawson considers him to have been 
quite up to the average of the jockeys of his day. 

Galopin's next engagement was in the Fern 
Hill Stakes at Ascot, a race which he had won in 
the preceding year. His four opponents were two- 
year-olds, the most notable of them being the 
flying fillies, Coronella and Bella. The former, who 
had begun the season by winning the Brocklesby 
Stakes, secured six other races in the course of 
the next few weeks, and went to Ascot with an 
unbeaten certificate. Bella's form was not quite so 
brilliant as this, but she had landed the Althorp 
Park Stakes — ^a far more important event then than 
it is now — and only once known defeat in five 
essays. I well remember that I went to Ascot on 
that particular day for the express purpose of back- 
ing Coronella, and could scarcely believe my eyes 
when neither she nor anjrthing else in the race 
could live with the Derby winner for a single 
stride. Then, with no engagement in the St Leger, 
the colt had an idle time until the Newma^et 
Second October, when his memorable match with 
Lowlander took place. This is such an historical 
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event that it is needless to do more than make 
very brief reference to it. They ran over the R.M. 
for 1000 sov. ; the five-year-old, who was ridden by 
Fordham, carried 9 st., and was attempting to give 
12 lb. to Galopin. It was the old story of handicap 
form opposed to classic form over again, and the 
result was the same as it almost invariably is, 
for though Lowlander was never beaten, except 
upon this occasion, between Ascot and the end 
of the season, and seemed quite indifferent to 
weight when running in his own class, there is 
little doubt that Galopin could have done him at 
" evens." Two days later Prince Batthyany's beau- 
tiful colt cantered off with the Newmarket Derby, 
which was run over the last mile and a half of the 
B.C. Craig Millar, whose St Leger victory had 
been gained very easily only a few weeks earlier, 
was meeting him at even weights, and he gave 
7 lb. to each of such useful performers as Balfe, 
Picnic, St. Leger, and New Holland. His trainer 
estimates that he was a- 21 lb. better horse than 
Craig Millar, and, though there must be a certain 
amount of guess-work about this, it is abso- 
lutely certain that he was always 17 lb. in front of 
Petrarch, for they were galloped with the same 
tackle. This was his last race, for though he was 
as sound as a bell, and might have well gone on 
for another two or three seasons, and earned a 
great reputation as a Cup horse, the excitement 
attendant upon running him was too much for 
Prince Batthyany, who was getting to be an old 
man, and could not bear the idea of his pet running 
the smallest risk of being beaten. Indeed, such a 
contretemps might well have proved very serious, 
as was shown just eight years later, when the 
Prince dropped dead on the Jockey Club Stand 
at Newmarket, the immediate cause of this sad 
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event being the excitement engendered by the 
Two Thousand triumph of Galliard, a son of 
Galopin. 

At the sale of Prince Batthyany's horses, which 
took place soon afterwards, Galopin was purchased 
by Mr. Chaplin for 8000 guineas, and right worthily 
did he ultimately fill Hermit's place at the Blankney 
Stud. He was at the head of the list of winning 
sires in 1888, 1889, and 1898, and, as he was twenty- 
six years old in the last-mentioned year, it was 
really marvellous that he should have occupied 
such a position. To have sired St. Simon ^one 
was sufficient to have bestowed immortality upon 
any stud horse, but he also gave us Galliard and 
Disraeli, winners of the Two Thousand ; Galeottia, 
who secured the One Thousand ; Donovan, winner 
of the Derby, St. Leger, and upwards of £55,000 
in stakes, and many other good ones. The follow- 
ing table of the winnings of his sons and daughters 
may be interesting : — 



1879 


• 




£208 


1891 






. £20,869 


1880 






705 


1892 






7,734 


1881 






3,984 


1893 






. 11,285 


1882 






5,728 


1894 






. 9,176 


1883 






. 15,735 


1895 






. 16,250 


1884 






7,569 


1896 






. 13,070 


1885 






8,358 


1897 






. 12,357 


1886 






9,250 


1898 






, 21,690 


1887 






6,414 


1899 . 






3,216 


1888 






. 30,156 


1900 






13,350 


1889 
1890 






42,368 
3,198 








Total . £262,670 

— a 



He was twenty-seven years of age at the time of 
his death, having outlived his famous contempo- 
rary Hampton, by nearly eighteen months, and, up 
to the very last, there was little falling off in the 
promise shown by his stock. 
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Whenever I see a particularly blood -like 
thoroughbred, I instinctively compare him with 
Petrarch, who possessed more d^ance and quality 
than almost any racehorse that I can call to mind. 
He was by Loni Clifden out of the famous Laura, 
the dam of Lemnos, Fraulein, and other good per- 
formers. His only appearance as a two-year-old 
was made in the Middle Park Plate of 1875, for 
which there were no fewer than thuty runners, by 
far the largest number that have ever taken part 
in the race. The confidence that was felt in the 
Duke of Hamilton's LoUypop must have been 
really extraordinary, when he was actuallv backed 
down to 2 to 1 in the face of such a field, and 
despite the fact that he had never run before. The 
other most notable performers that took part in 
the race were the Mmeral colt, afterwards named 
Kisber, Advance, and Kaleidoscope. As there was 
such a red-hot favourite, it was naturally a case of 
*' 10 to 1, bar one/' and 100 to 8 was obtainable 
about Petrarch, who was ridden by Jem Goater, 
and won in very easy fashion by four lengths from 
the two fillies, Madeira and Heurtebise. Lord 
Dupplin ran Kaleidoscope in this race, but the 
colt, who had incurred a 4 lb. penalty, made no 
show, and this doubtless opened his owner's eyes 
to the merit possessed by the winner. At any rate 
he was very anxious to purchase him from Mr. 
Spencer, and went to Findon, accompanied by 
John Dawson, to try to bring off a deal. Petrarch 
won a very satisfactory trial in their presence, and 
the price asked was £10,000. ** Shall I have him, 
John ? " asked Lord Dupplin. " Yes, buy him, my 
lord," was the reply ; and ** Take him in, the thing's 
done," promptly completed the transaction. 

The start with him in the following season was 
a very unfortunate one. Lord Dupplin was set 
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upon trying him for the Two Thousand before he 
was more than half fit, a proceeding which John 
Dawson opposed very strongly, so strongly in fact 
that at last Lord Dupplin asked, '^ Am I master or 
are you?" When an employer adopts this tone 
there is nothing more to be said, so the trial took 
place, and Kaleidoscope beat his new stable 
companion by some half dozen lengths. The 
result of this gallop was very disastrous, as Morris, 
the first jockey to the stable, was put up on the 
winner, who was backed down to 8 to 1, whilst 
Petrarch, with Luke in the saddle, was virtually 
friendless at 20 to 1. Even Dawson, though 
feeling pretty sure that the result of the trial was 
all wrong, allowed himself to be led away, and had 
£100 on Kaleidoscope, so Petrarch's easy three 
lengths victory from Julius Caesar, with the 
favourite a moderate third, was by no means a 
cause of unmixed jubilation for either owner or 
trainer. The colt's indifferent display in the 
Derby is very easily explained He was always 
extremely delicate, and suffered very much from 
a disease of the kidneys. This was worse than 
usual between the Two Thousand and Derby, and, 
with that curious prescience of defeat which so 
many horses appear to possess, he obstinately 
refused to come out of his box to go to Epsom. 
Nearly two hours were spent in fruitless attempts 
to get him to budge, and Dawson, in despair, was 
just sending for a couple of masons to pull down 
the front ofthe box, when he suddenly capitulated, 
and walked out. There is not the least doubt that 
he was by no means up to the mark when he ran 
for the Derby, though I do not think that he 
would have beaten Kisber under any circum- 
stances, for the Hungarian representative was a 
very great horse on that day, and very few on the 
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long list of winners of the "blue ribbon" have 

fained their laurels with more consummate ease, 
t would have been well if Petrarch had never 
gone to Ascot. Certainly he won the Prince of 
Wales*s Stakes on the Tuesday, and the style in 
which he gave 5 lb. to Julius Cassar, who had 
finished in nront of him in the Derby, conclusively 
showed that his Epsom running was all wrong. 
His defeats on the Wednesday and Friday, 
however, created a very unpleasant impression. 
He had really nothing to beat, and yet made, no 
sort of show in eiUier race. From physical 
reasons he was always a very uncertain performer, 
and so much might not have been made of the 
episodes had there not been some very sensational 

f ambling upon these two races. The late Lord 
)udlev only made a bet at rare intervals, but 
when he did it was a very big one, and he un- 
luckily selected these two engagements for a 
"plunge'* upon Petrarch. Moreover, he was by no 
means satisfied that the colt had been beaten on 
his merits, and there was a delay in the settlement 
of his account, though, of course, everything was 
ultimately adjusted satisfactorily. After three races 
at Ascot Petrarch naturally required a rest, and his 
only other appearance that season was in the St. 
Leger. For tnis event odds of 2 to 1 were laid on 
Kisber, who, however, never looked to have a 
winning chance, and Petrarch avenged his Derby ^ 

defeat. Still it was not a very satisfactory per- 
formance, as he only got home by a neck ^om 
Wild Tommy, a very big King Tom colt belong- 
ing to the Duke of Hamilton, who was not only 
extremely moderate, but a bad roarer into the 
bargain. 

Between his St. Leger victory and the beginning 
of the following season Petrarch passed into the 
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possession of Lord Lonsdale, and made an early 
appearance in fresh colours, as he was one of the 
thirty-two starters for the Lincolnshire Handicap 
of 1877. He was weighted at 8 st 18 lb., and it is 
not at all surprising that he should have quite 
failed to give 28 lb, to Lord Wilton's Footstep, 
who was also a four -year -old. He scored easily 
enough, however, in the High Level Handicap at 
the Epsom Summer Meeting, a race that was run 
over the Derby course, and followed this up by 
securing the Gold Cup at Ascot. In an ordinary 
way a triumph in this last-named event would 
have set the seal on his fame, but, on this occasion, 
the victory meant very little, for Skylark, who 
was second to him, was never quite in the first 
class, and the other four made up a very queer 
Cup field. Coomassie was only a sprinter, Con- 
troversy had lost his form and never won a race 
that season, Wild Tommy's wind was worse 
affected than ever, and Sugarloaf was not only a 
thorough commoner but bolted in the course of 
the race. A far better performance was that 
which Petrarch accomplished in the Liverpool 
Summer Cup, in which he carried 9 st. 8 lb. and 
was only beaten a head by The Snail, an aged 
horse belonging to Lord Rosebery, who had only 
7 St. 12 lb. in the saddle. Nor was his defeat in 
the Goodwood Cup any disgrace to him, for it is 
easy to understand his failing to concede 6 lb. to 
Hampton, then a five-year-old, and 10 lb. to 
Skylark, the latter of whom was only a length 
behind him at Ascot, where they were, of course, 
carrying even weights. In the foUowing season 
Petrarch was only out three times. The task of 
giving 52 lb. to Sefton in the City and Suburban 
was naturally a hopeless one, but he showed that 
he had lost little or none of his form when he gave 
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Archer a winning mount in the Rous Memorial 
Stakes at Ascot, in which Dalham, Touchet, 
Thunderstorm, Insulaire, and Lord Clive, all of 
whom could gallop a bit, were behind him. Then 
came another change of ownership, and he ran his 
last race as the property of Lord Calthorpe. This 
was the Champion Stakes at the Newmarket 
Second October, in which Lord Falmouth's dis- 
tinguished pair — ^Jannette and Silvio — raced home 
together, many lengths in front of the rest of tlje 
field. At the stud Petrarch may be said to have 
done his fair share towards maintaining the 
reputation of the house of Newminster, though, 
with the exception of Busybody, he gave us no 
son or daughter of conspicuous merit, and, as was 
only natural, his stock were always more remark- 
able for elegance and quality than for bone and 
substance. 
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XVIII 

H.RH. THE PRINCE OF WALES 

The colours of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales were 
first registered in 1875, and are, as is very gener- 
ally known, " purple body with gold braid, scarlet 
sleeves, and black velvet cap with gold fringe." 
This is a very pretty and effective combination, 
but it is a little difficult to distinguish at a dis- 
tance, and does not stand out like the ^^ scarlet" 
of Mr. W. Stirling Crawfurd, the "rose*' of Mr. 
Henry Chaplin, or the " blue, white, and red " of 
M. Lefevre. The royal colours were displayed for 
the first time in a match at the Newmarket July 
Meeting of 1877. They were carried by an Arab 
horse, Alep, and his opponent was Lord Strath- 
naim's Avowal, a grey six-year-old horse by Con- 
fessor out of Rocket, by Artillery out of an 
Arabian mare. They were matched for 500 h.-ft. 
The distance was four miles on the Round Course, 
and John Jones, who afterwards trained and rode 
some steeplechasers for the Prince, had a leg- up on 
Alep, whilst T. Chaloner steered Avowal. Odds 
of 9 to 4 were laid on Alep, but the result was 
the same as it almost invariably has been when an 
Arab has been pitted against a thoroughbred of 
even the poorest class, and Avowal cantered in a 
winner by thirty lengths. I cannot make out that 
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Lord Strathnaim's horse ever took part in any 
other race, and it is certain that he was about as 
bad as he well could be. 

For some years after this the Prince of Wales's 
colours were only seen in an occasional race under 
National Hunt Kules, and they were ''first past 
the post ** for the first time in a military steeple- 
chase at Aldershot. Captain Wentworth Hope 
Johnstone, then a subaltern in the 7th Hussars, 
had the honour of wearing them, and Leonidas 
II., a big brown gelding by Lord Clifden or 
Adventurer, gave him a very comfortable ride. 
" Comfortable,'' however, is scarcely correct, as it 
was a terribly wet afternoon, the jockey had been 
soaked to the skin in the preceding race, and had 
to rub his reins with sand to prevent them from 
slipping through his fingers. Triumphs obtained 
"between the flags'' scarcely come within the 
scope of this book, and I may pass on to the time 
when His Royal Highness got together a few 
horses for flat racing, and sent them to be trained 
by John Porter at Kingsclere. It was a long 
time, however, before any race of importance was 
secured. In fact, few owners have been pursued 
with more persistent bad luck at starting, and 
were not the Prince thoroughly devoted to the 
sport he would probably have abandoned it in 
disgust after several seasons of failure, and the 
history of the Turf during the " nineties " would 
have been widely different. 

In 1886 Counterpane, a nice, little chesnut 
filly by Hermit out of Patchwork, won her first 
engagement — a maiden plate at Sandown Park — 
in capital style, and there seemed good grounds for 
hoping that she would secure other more important 
successes. Three weeks later, however, she was 
pulled out for the Stockbridge Cup, and " Counter- 
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pane fell down dead after passing the post " is her 
brief requiem in the Calmdar. The purchase of 
The Imp — about the only really poor performer 
that ever won the Jubilee Stidces — ^was an un- 
fortunate transaction, as he never recovered one 
shilling of his purchase-money. This was in 1890, 
but three years prior to this time a happy inspira- 
tion had induced the formation of a breeding stud 
at Sandringham, which was placed under the 
management of Lord Marcus Beresford at the end 
of 1889. One of the earliest records of the stud is 
before me, and I find that in 1888.it consisted of 
eleven mares. This number has never been very 
largely increased, which is probably one of the 
chief secrets of the wonderful success which has 
been achieved. Perdita II. was one of the first 
inmates of the boxes, and amongst the other ten 
were Lilian — a record of whose performances on 
the Turf occupies more than three long pages of 
the book — and Welfare, a three-parts sister to 
Ormonde. 

The Prince's horses went to Egerton House 
early in 1893, but it was not until the following 
season that the indifierent luck which had hitherto 
attended the royal colours began to show much sign 
of improvement This change for the better was 
brought about by Florizel II., a brown colt by 
St. Simon out of a Hampton mare, Perdita II., 
whose purchase for the comparatively small sum 
of £900 may be said to have been the making of 
the Sandringham Stud. Florizel II. was a weak 
and overgrown two-year-old, who did not make 
his first appearance in public until the end of 
September, and was really of no use at that age. 
StUl, he showed just a glimpse of form when he 
ran the speedy Priestholme to three -parts of 
a length for the Boscawen Post Stakes at the 
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Newmarket First October, and this must have 
encouraged Marsh to give him plenty of time. 
Accordingly nothing was seen of him in the 
following season until Ascot, where he brought 
off a very useful " double," winning the last race 
on the Thursday and the first on the Friday, the 
combined stakes amounting to the very useful 
sum of £2250. He earned three more brackets 
during the season, but not in events of any very 
great importance, whilst he gained an undeserved 
reputation for being shifty. This was by no 
means the case, for the colt was a thoroughly 
generous one, but he was still weak, and physically 
incapable of fighting out a close finish to the bitter 
end. It would have been very easy to ruin an 
animal of this sort by injudicious treatment, but 
Marsh never hurried him, and reaped a full reward 
when he came to his best as a four-year-old. At 
that age he ran seven times and only sustained one 
defeat, a defeat that was even more creditable than 
many of his victories, as he carried 9 st. into fourth 
place for the Cesarewitch. His most important 
successes that year were gained in the Prince's 
Handicap at Gatwick and the Manchester Cup, 
in the last named of which a 10 lb. penal^ 
brought his weight to 8 st. 1 lb. He also secured 
the &oodwood Cup, but, in that race, had only 
the very moderate Thessalian to beat. These 
constant long gallops affected the suspensory 
ligaments of both rore-legs, and Marsh had a 
terrible amount of trouble with his preparation 
for the Ascot Cup of the following season. To 
add to his difficulties, the ground was even harder 
than usual, so that it was impossible to do much 
with him, and he was not nearly fit Under these 
circumstances he ran a very great race, for, though 
Love Wisely had won some distance from home, 
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Florizel II. fought out a finish with Omnium IL 
with wonderful determination, and only failed by 
a head to concede 4 lb. to the best horse in 
France. This was his last race, and, so far as 
can be judged from the altogether exceptional 
promise shown by his foals and yearlings, and the 
fine performances of some of his first crop of two- 
year-olds, Volodyovski, Floriform, and Dorides 
being quite in the first class, his career at the 
stud is likely to be a very distinguished one. 

Unlike his elder brother. Persimmon was a 
really good one from the very outset of his career. 
At Lincoln in 1895 the Sudbrooke Selling Plate 
was won by Hags, a nippy little two-year-old filly 
by Hambledon out of Thriftless, who won by a 
head, and had a big field behind her. Marsh 
secured her for 100 guineas after the race, and she 
proved remarkably useful in trying the juveniles at 
Egerton House. One and all of these failed to 

get near her when attempting to give 14 lb. to 
er, until it came to Persimmon's turn, and, the 
very first time that he had his clothes off, he 
conceded her 85 lb. and beat her. Being such 
a big lengthy colt it was decided not to bring 
him out until Ascot, the Coventry Stakes being 
selected for his first appearance in public. It 
was fully intended to have him tried before the 
race, but the ground was so hard that it was 
considered wiser not to run this risk, and nothinir 
w« iK»Hivdy known of hfa c^abiBties when hi 
ran his first race, though the gallop with Rags had 
pretty well assured Marsh that the colt was some- 
thing out of the common. Meli Melo, who had 
won the Acorn Stakes at Epsom about three 
weeks previously, proved to be the best of his 
seven opponents, amongst whom were Dynamo, 
Galveston, and Rampion, so Persimmon's task was 
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a very easy one, but it was performed in such 
unexceptionable style that many good judges at 
once marked him aown as the most likely winner 
of the next year's Derby. Then came the 
Richmond Stakes at Goodwood, in which he 
again had very little to beat, although His 
Reverence, Spook, and Ddvou^ had all won on 
the last occasions of their appearing in public. 
Prior to Goodwood it had been determined to 
ascertain of what Persimmon was really capable, 
and he beat Ugly, then a three-year-old, over five 
furlongs at even weights. This was a very high 
trial, indeed, for Ugly had won at Hurst Park a 
short time previously, and the value of it was 
considerably enhanced when he carried off the 
Singleton Plate at Goodwood with 7 st. 7 lb. in 
the saddle. There is not the least doubt that 
Persimmon never ought to have been started for 
the Middle Park Plate. He had been coughing, 
on and off, for fully a fortnight prior to the race, 
and Marsh was strongly opposed to taking the 
risk of running such a valuable colt when he was 
by no means up to the mark. This had been 
demonstrated in a trial with Chinkara, in 
which he only just got home, though he was 
certainly giving 86 lb. to her. Whether he would 
be started or not for the Middle Park Plate was 
absolutely in doubt until about an hour before 
the race, when Chinkara carried 8 st. 9 lb. into 
fourth place in the Stand Nursery Plate, run over 
the Berthy Stakes course. Mornington Cannon, 
who rode her, said that he thought she was second 
best, and this just turned the scale with regard to 
Persimmon, it being decided to allow him to take 
his chance. His Royal Highness, in coming to 
this decision, was purely influenced by a sports- 
manlike desire not to deprive the public of the 
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treat they anticipated in witnessing a battle 
between Persimmon and St Frusquin; had he 
followed his own inclination, he would not have 
started a colt who had been amiss so very 
recently. Though beaten several lengths by both 
St Frusquin and Omladina, Persimmon ne^r 
lost his place, but struggled on to the finish in 
the gamest possible fashion. 

There is no doubt, however, that this race 
took a great deal out of him, and, though he had 
a very easy time in the winter, when galloped in 
the spring it was found that he was nothing like 
forward enough to make it possible to get him 
ready for the Two Thousand. One morning in the 
Craven Week his clothes were taken off for the 
first time as a three-year-old, and he had a five- 
furlong gallop with Chinkara and Courtier. Very 
moderate as this pair undoubtedly were, they were 
both thoroughty fit, and they had Persimmon 
fairly sprawling before they had gone half a mile. 
Unfortunately for me I witnessed this gallop, 
which was about the most slovenly performance 
on the part of a crack that I ever saw, and it so 
thoroughly prejudiced me against Persimmon that 
I could never be persuaded that he possessed the 
remotest chance of even obtaining a place in the 
Derby, and, as I usually have the courage of my 
opinions, this altogether erroneous idea appeared 
pretty frequently in print The fact was tnat the 
colt never really came to himself until quite a 
fortnight later, but, when once he had taken a 
turn in the right direction, his improvement was 
remarkably rapid. He was never regularly tried 
for the Derby, but on Tuesday, May 26, eight 
days before the race, he gave 21 lb. and an easy 
beating to Balsamo over a mile. This gallop took 
place on Marsh's private ground, in the presence 
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of the Prince and Princess of Wales, for whom a 
stand was specially erected at the finish. Then, 
on the following Saturday he had a rough-up with 
Safety Pin and GlentUt, the result of which fully 
satisfied his trainer that he was certain to get the 
Derby course. Even then it was not all plain sail- 
ing, and really, at one time, it did not seem to be 
quite certain that Persimmon would ever get to 
Epsom at alL He was always an awkward horse 
to box, not that he ever did anything very much, 
but he would keep kicking out with one leg, and 
turning slowly round and round. Never, however, 
had he given half as much trouble as he did upon 
this all-important occasion, and he seemed to have 
fuUy made up his mind not to leave Newmarket. 
After more than an hour of futile efibrt. Marsh 
said to his head lad, ** I've tried everything I know 
to get a horse into a box, perhaps you'U have a 
turn at it" The wiles and blandishments of that 
worthy proved no more successful than the endeav- 
ours of his chief had been, and the situation b^an 
to look really serious. As the day wore on, the 
little crowd of sightseers who had been at the 
station when the horse arrived there gradually 
increased, until it looked as though half Newmarket 
had assembled there. At last, almost in despair. 
Marsh called out, " I'll give a sovereign a-piece to 
those who help get him in." This did the business. 
There was an immediate rush, and the colt was 
almost lifted off his legs and fairly swept into the 
horse-box, when he immediately put his head into 
the manger and began to eat his com, as though 
his behaviour all through had been of the most 
exemplary description. In the gratification of the 
moment Marsh was fully prepared to settle the 
claims for the promised reward on the most liberal 
scale, but, on beginning to pay out the sovereigns, 
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it was a little startling to find that at least seventy 
men had one and all played a leading part in the 
boxing of Persimmon, and Marsh had finally to 
explain that he did not feel justified in disbursing 
the whole amount of the Derby stake money, 
particularly as the formality of winning the race 
had yet to be gone through. 

" The Prince's Derby " must always remain such 
a landmark in Turf history that it does not need 
much description in these pages. There is no doubt 
that Persimmon and St Frusquin were two really 
great horses, and each had a staunch body of 
adherents prepared to maintain that his especial 
pet was the better of the pair. In his verses on the 
great match between The Flying Dutchman and 
Voltigeur, " The Druid " wrote : — 

Yorkshire's momentous question 

Is for ever set at rest, 
The difference between her cracks 

Is scarce a length at best, — 

and I think that these lines will equally apply to 
Persimmon and St Frusquin, especially if we 
substitute " neck" for " length." For reasons which 
I have just explained, the result of their meeting 
in the Middle Park Plate must be entirely ignored! 
Persimmon beat St Frusquin in the Derby by a 
neck, and the latter had his revenge in the Princess 
of Wales's Stakes, in which an advantage of 8 lb. 
enabled him to gain a half-length verdict Thus it 
will be seen that there was really nothing in it 
between them, and the one that nappened to be 
caught at his very best on the day just pulled 
through. Those who were not at Epsom on that 
memorable third of June missed a scene that 
had never been witnessed before, and which can 
scarcely be repeated. It is the earnest hope of 
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aU good sportsmen that our Prince may lead back 
several more Derby winners, but the scene when 
Diamond Jubilee triumphed was a pale reflection 
of that which was witnessed when his '^big 
brother " won, and no subsequent Royal victories 
in the "blue ribbon" can ever be quite like the 
first. The enthusiasm exhibited by one and all, 
from the highest to the lowest, was really mar- 
vellous and completely baffles description, while 
such spontaneous and long - continued cheering 
has never been heard before or since. It b^an 
when Persimmon first raced up to his great 
rival and fairly tackled him, and must have lasted 
for fu]ly a quarter of an hour. It reached the 
culminating point when the Prince took the 
leading rein from Marsh, and brought his horse 
back to the door of the weighing-room. Never 
was there such a triumphal procession, though, 
in the wild excitement of the moment, some of 
the crowd rather forgot "the divinity that doth 
hedge a king," and were perhaps a little too 
boisterous in their congratulations. Such a scene 
made one feel more than ever proud to be an 
Englishman, and it is quite certain that in no 
other country in the world could it have been 
enacted. There was our future king, making his 
way through the vast crowd absolutely un- 
attended, and one fully realised how poor a guard 
are cordons of police and soldiers as compared 
with the loyalty and love of a devoted people. 

I have already alluded to the Princess of 
Wales's Stakes, and need only add that there was 
no disgrace in failing by half a length to give 8 lb. 
to St. Frusquin, who had done nice sharp work 
since the Derby, and was probably exactly suited 
by the Bunbury Mile. After this defeat Per- 
simmon was put by for the St. Leger, his prepara- 
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tion for which was attended by considerable 
difficulties. The summer was an unusually dry 
one, and the ground became so hard that Marsh 
was compelled to have constant recourse to the 
tan. This sort of work got the colt light, but 
it is dangerous to try to jump a big horse off 
smartly on tan; he lost some of his sharpness 
and speedy and was by no means himself when 
he went to Doncaster. This was made pretty 
evident in the race, in which Labrador fairly 
held him for a few strides at the bend, though 
Watts said that he won quite easily at the 
finish, and attributed the appearance of a race 
outside the distance entirely to Persimmon's 
slovenly style. The victory evoked another great 
outburst of enthusiasm, though it was mild as 
compared with the Epsom demonstration, but this 
was bound to be the case, as Persimmon's success 
had been regarded as a certainty for some weeks 
prior to the race, and he started at 11 to 2 on, 
whereas, in the Derby, he beat a red-hot favourite. 
Only three weeks elapsed between the decision of 
the St Leger and the Jockey Club Stakes, yet 
this brief period made quite a different horse of 
Persimmon. The much-needed rahi had come, 
and Marsh was able to get him off the tan and slip 
some nice sharp work into him. I feel sure it is not 
an exaggeration to state that he was fully 14 lb. 
better than he had been at Doncaster, and he 
certainly accomplished his best performance up to 
that time. It was not that he beat anything of 
very much account, but it was the style in which 
he won that so deeply impressed every one who 
saw the race. His comparatively indifferent 
display in the St Leger doubtless encouraged the 
owners of other candidates, for the opposition was 
nine strong, though Sir Visto, Laveno, Regret, 
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Knight of the Thistle, and Bay Ronald were the 
pick of it It is not too much to write that he had 
the race in hand before he had travelled a quarter 
of a mile, and it is quite certain that Watts never 
had occasion to ask him to move out of a nice 
exercise gallop. This was his last race as a three- 
vear-old. He had other valuable engagements that 
he could not possibly have missed winning, but he 
was always a very excitable colt, and a race, even 
when he had things all his own way in it, took far 
more out of him than any one who did not know 
him well would have imagined possible. The one 
idea was to win the Ascot Cup of the following 
season with him, and it was very judiciously 
resolved not to run the smallest risk of sending 
him into winter quarters light and overdone. 

This policy was amply justified by the result, 
for the colt was thoroughly fresh, strong, and well 
when he began a long and steady preparation early 
the following year. His training was not un- 
attended by trouble and anxiety, for the spring and 
summer were again very dry, and Marsh must have 
felt great relief when he pulled up sound after each 
long gallop. Glentilt was his companion in most 
of these, and though, owing to the state of the 
ground, it was not considered advisable to subject 
such a big heavy colt to the ordeal of a regular 
trial, he did quite enough in his stripped giulops 
to convince all connected with him ttiat he fully 
retained all his dash and speed, and that there was 
no fear of his failing to stay every yard of the 
course. Years ago, no Derby winner was con- 
sidered to have fmly set the seal on his fame until 
he had won an Ascot Cup. It was a sportsman- 
like feeling which all real lovers of the Turf would 
be glad to see revived, and it is to be hoped that 
the example set by the Prince of Wales with 
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Persimmon will be generally followed. The colt's 
victory in the Cu^ was one of those briUiant per- 
formances that will never be forgotten by those 
who were present, and it is pretty certain that he 
was never quite such a horse as upon that after- 
noon. No one could entertain a reasonable doubt 
that he would beat Winkfield's Pride, Love Wisely, 
and Limasol, but even his most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers scarcely expected that he would treat them 
as though they had been a field of selling-platers. 
It is all very well to describe the Irish representative 
as a ^'mere handicap horse," but I do not think 
that this is doing him anything like justice. He 
ran in three other races during that season, and 
won them all. It was a pretty good start for the 
year to carry 8 st 9 lb. successfully in the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap, for the eighteen that took part in 
the race were a bit above the average, and Victor 
Wild, Clorane, Diakka, and Greenlawn were all 
amongst the unplaced division. Then he won the 
Doncaster Cup as he liked, and was shortly after- 
wards sent to the Paris Autumn Meeting, at 
which he landed the rich Prix du Conseil Municipal 
in a common canter, having Elf, Omnium II., 
Champaubert, and Masqud amongst the fourteen 
that finished behind him. All this is a little above 
ordinary handicap form. Then Love Wisely had 
scored a very easy victory in the Ascot Cup of the 
preceding year, and, later in the season, polished 
off Velasquez, Chelandry, Gk)letta, and others in 
great style for the Jockey Club Stakes; whilst 
Limasol had gained a three lengths verdict in the 
Oaks only a fortnight previously. I think it was 
Persimmon's extraordinary excellence, and not the 
weakness of the opposition, that enabled him to 
canter past the winning post with his ears pricked 
on that memorable afternoon. The month that 
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intervened between the Ascot Cup and the Eclipse 
Stakes was an anxious time for Marsh. There 
was another spell of very hot dry weather, and he 
was compelled to have recourse to the tan once 
more. Thus the colt undoubtedly lost some of 
his dash, added to which he may have been feeling 
the effects of his long and severe preparation for 
Ascot. Then everything was against him on the 
day of the race. It was hotter than ever, the 
paddock was unusually crowded, and he came in 
for such an amount of mobbing that he grew 
terribly excited. Marsh had all his work to do 
to get him quieted down, and, just as he had 
succeeded in this, the crack had to be taken on 
to the lawn to be photographed, which natu- 
rally completely upset him again. Altogether his 
trainer must have been very thankful when the 
race was over, though, under ordinary conditions, 
the task of giving 12 lb. to Velasquez would have 
been a light one for him, and, even as it was. 
Persimmon won easily enough at the finish. This 
was his last race. A great effort was made by the 
executive at Lingfield to bring him and Galtee 
More together in the autumn, a very rich weight- 
for-age stake being advertised entirely with that 
object. The Prince of Wales would have been 
perfectly willing to let his champion enter the 
lists against all comers could he have reasonably 
anticipated that the horse could have been got 
back to his best form; but, though perfectly 
sound, his two races on ground like a macadamised 
road had shaken him all over, and it would have 
been madness to have risked a defeat through his 
not being up to the mark, so he was wisely 
relegated to the stud at the end of the season. 

To win the Derby and Oaks in the same year 
is a feat that is rarely accomplished, and yet, but 
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for a piece of very bad fortune, it is quite likely 
that Thais would have supplemented Persimmon s 
great victory by a triumpn on the Friday. She 
was a brown filly by St Serf out of Poetry ; her 
dam was always a soft and delicate mare, and, 
unfortunately, this delicacy was inherited by her 
daughter, who always required the most careful 
treatment. She only ran three times as a two- 
year-old, her first appearance on a racecourse 
being made at Ascot, where she finished third 
in the New Stakes to Roquebrune and Shaddock, 
with Galeazzo and Mimic failing to obtain places. 
Then came a third in the July Stakes, Labrador 
and Galeazzo finishing in front of her, a couple of 
necks separating the three. A victory in the 
Crabbet Plate at Gatwick finished her work for 
the year ; with the exception of Amphora there 
was nothing of much character amongst the 
eleven she beat, with nearly all of whom she 
had a slight pull in the weights. Thus her form 
could scarcely have been described as being more 
than respectable, but she wintered pretty well, and 
started second favourite to Omladina for the One 
Thousand Guineas. The latter, who was such a 
brilliant two-year-old, at which age she was never 
beaten except by St. Frusquin in the Middle Park 
Plate, had evidently gone all to pieces, and gave 
no trouble at all, but there was a tremendous 
finish between Thais and Santa Maura, the 
majority of us inclining to the idea that the 
latter had just won, until the numbers went up. 
This race settled Mr. Douglas Baird's filly for the 
time, indeed she never ran again until the autumn, 
when a desperate struggle with R^et, in which 
a head verdict again went against her, ended her 
racing career. Thus the way seemed pretty well 
cleared for Thais in the Oaks, but, knowing her 
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peculiarities. Marsh would not take her to Epsom 
with the rest of his string. He felt that it was 
most important to leave her in her own stable 
until the latest possible moment, and, after the 
Derby was over, he travelled back to Newmarket 
specially to fetch her. No sooner had she started 
on the journey than she broke out into a profuse 
sweat, and she never touched an oat, or even 
drank a drop of water, from that time until after 
the race. So rapidly did she fall away that, 
almost incredible as it seems, it is nevertheless 
the fact that Marsh's head lad came into her 
box on the day of the race, and, with his eyes 
on the fiUy, asked in perfect good faith, *' Where 
does Thais stand?'* Under these circumstances 
her defeat came as no surprise to those connected 
with her, indeed the wonaer was that she should 
have managed to finish second. The most annoy- 
ing part of the afikir was that, when she went to 
Ascot a fortnight later, she showed none of this 
nervousness, and decisively turned the tables on 
Canterbury Pilirrim in the Coronation Stakes. It 
m.y ^ ^ no^ « . y«y stoguUr coincidence, 
that the entire episode was exactly repeated two 
years later, in the case of Nun Nicer and Airs 
and Graces. Thais did not run again until the 
Houghton Meeting, when she was unplaced in 
the Cambridgeshire, and finished second to 
Gulistan in the Free Handicap. It was then 
decided to send her to the stud, and, after proving 
barren to Isinglass, she was mated with him again, 
but died before the end of 1898. This may 
possibly have been a blessing in disguise, for, 
great as the loss appeared to be at the time, it is 
quite probable that the produce of such a delicate 
mare, and one coming of a delicate strain, would 
have been a source of constant disappointment. 
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I was fortunate enough to form one of a small 
^arty who were invited to visit the Sandringham 
;tud within twelve months of the time that 
Persimmon was installed there as lord of the 
harem. The journey from St. Paneras to Wolfer- 
ton — ^the station for Sandringham — ^is a somewhat 
long one, as it involves a couple of changes of 
carriage, and the line from Ely to Wolferton 
passes through a very flat and uninteresting 
country, the "Land of the Broads" being of a 
very Dutch type, so that the drive from the little 
station to Sandringham comes as a very pleasant 
surprise. Directly one hiU is climbed the land- 
scape chancres as if by macdc, and is not unworthy 
of companion with the prettiest parts of Surrey, 
which all lovers of that beautiful county will 
admit to be about the highest praise that could be 
bestowed. The dreary and depressin£C flats and 
unyicturesque dykes^e w.y JheaSi-cUd hills 
and pine woods, and when the heather is in full 
bloom, and the rhododendrons in all their glory, 
the neighbourhood of Sandringham must be lovely 
indeed. Fortunately, on the occasion of my visit, 
I was favoured with quite an exceptional autumn 
day, the sun shining brilliantly from a cloudless 
blue sky, and this was singularly lucky, because 
blood -stock always looks fifty per cent better in 
the sunshine than when the atmospheric sur- 
roundings are dull and gloomy. I approached 
Sandringham by the " Princesses Drive,** a charming 
and winding road fringed by beautiful trees, and 
every now and then a pheasant would walk in 
leisurely fashion across the road, almost under our 
horses' feet, and disappear amongst the ferns. 

After full justice had been done to luncheon, 
a move was made for the boxes in which the 
mares are located. Lord Marcus Beresford and 
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General Sir Dighton Frobyn kindly acting as 
cicerones of our little party. These boxes form a 
quadrangle, within easy distance of the house, and 
could scarcely be more perfect in every detaiL 
They are built, like nearly all the cottages in the 
neighbourhood, of carstone — a sort of ironstone 
which is obtained in the district — ^the eflFect pro- 
duced being exceedingly good, and their dimensions, 
arrangements, and system of ventilation could not 
possibly be improved upon. Certainly their size 
and height somewhat dwarf their occupants, but 
this is not a matter of the smallest consequence, 
except from a dealer's point of view. There 
were fifteen mares in the stud at the time of my 
visit, though the death of Thais, which occurred 
a few weeks later, reduced this number to four- 
teen. In the first box was Fanchette, dam of 
Eventail ; she is by Speculum out of Reticence;, 
and is a whole chesnut, rather on the small side, 
but possessing plenty of length. One would 
never have guessed her to be eighteen years old, 
and there seemed no reason why she should not 

froduce three or four more good foals. Perdita 
I., the famous dam of Florizel II., Persimmon, 
Sandringham, Diamond Jubilee, etc., was another 
that carried her age wonderfully well, for, 
althou£ch the dauirhter of Hampton and Hermione 
was a trifle dipp^ in the bac£ this was the only 
sign she gave of having been foaled as far back as 
1881. Unrefined, by Mask out of Brown Sugar, 
was purchased under a misapprehension, and 
lacked the quality that was so conspicuous in 
nearly all the others, but it seemed probable that 
the mistake will prove a fortunate one, for her 
bay filly foal by Ladas was a real beauty. Lord 
Rosebery's horse having imparted all his own 
exquisite quality to it. Laodamia's wonderful 
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shoulders and withers, and perfect make and shape 
were as noticeable as ever, indeed the only fault 
that can reasonably be found with her is her 
ewe neck. Leveret, by Galopin out of Sacrifice, 
is quite on the small side, but it was trying her 
very highly to place her in a box between 
Laodamia and Merrie Lassie, dam of Grig, Fosco, 
and the luckless little Jest, for Merrie Lassie is 
one of the grandest mares imaginable, possessing 
great bone and substance, and yet being full of 
quality. She had unfortunately slipped twins to 
Persimmon only a few days prior to my visit, and 
was suffering from fever in the feet, so that she 
was not looking by any means at her best Poor 
Thais was the last in tiiis range of boxes, and very 
well she looked, being believed to be with foal to 
Isinglass, to whom she had proved barren in the 
preceding season. 

A move was then made to the new range of 
boxes that had only been finished a few weeks 

Ereviously. These are built upon exactly the same 
nes as the others, and are all thatched, so that 
they are cool in summer and warm in winter, 
whilst a gutter pipe runs the whole length of the 
roof, and carries off all the water. Operetta, by 
Petrarch out of The Song, was the first that I saw 
in the new boxes. She is a pretty little thing, but 
there is scarcely enough of her, and she wm not 
bear comparison with Pierette, by Mask out of 
Poetry, a fine slashing mare standing on short 
legs, and, to my mind, one of the gems of the 
stud. She was very unlucky after producmg a fair 

ferformer in Little Dorrit, as she cast twins to 
isdas, and was barren to Melton in the following 
year. Chinkara, Azeeza, and the neat little Mousme 
were in adjoining boxes, and the two last-named 
had been too recently in training to have yet 
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assumed a matronly look* A recent purchase, made 
at the sale of the stud of the late Mr. Hamar Bass, 
was La Carolina. This is a very nice mare indeed, 
and, being an own sister to Energy, she seems 
bound to prove a success at the stud, for the blood 
of Cherry Duchess, her dam, is shnply invaluable ; 
she had a smart filly foal by Rusticus at her side, 
but, as it was not dropped until June, it was 
judiciously determined to let the mare miss a year. 
Then came a walk through some of the spacious 
paddocks, and a glance at the famous Southdown 
sheep, the prize cards won by which made a 
wonderful snow, the house in which they were 
penned literally bristling with these records of 
victories at all the leading shows. Next followed 
an inspection of the foals, eight in all. Of course 
October is about the time when foals look at their 
worst, as the great majority of them are showing 
the effects of weaning, and have scarcely b^un to 
do well by themselves. The bay son of St. Simon 
and Merrie Liassie was evidently a very warm 
favourite with every one connected with the stud, 
and he certainly looked like growing into a fine 
big colt, whilst his dam seems unable to throw 
anything that cannot win races. Still I did not 
quite like his fore-l^s, and, remembering that she 
was two months younger, felt inclined to give a 
slight preference to the charming daughter of Ladas 
and IT nrefined. The great treat of the afternoon 
was the sight of Persimmon, first in his spacious 
box, and then as he was led round one of the 

faddocks. With the single exception of Donovan, 
never remember to have seen a horse who 
improved so much upon being taken out of 
training. The process of thickening and letting 
down bad entirely eliminated the suspicion of 
angularity that was noticeable about him during 
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his racing days, and a more perfect combination of 
power, substance, and quality than he presented 
on that afternoon cannot be imagined. Colonel 
Tom Ochiltree, who was one of our little party, 
became almost tearful in his expressions of admira* 
tion, but they were amply justified, and we all 
echoed his sentiments when he said, '^We don't 
want to see any more horses after him." 

The afternoon was now fast waning, but there 
was just time for a stroll through the beautiful 
gardens, bright and gay with autumnal flowers, 
and a look at the house, which is a typical home 
for an English gentleman. Then came the pleasant 
drive back to W olferton, during which the rabbits 
were skipping about the road in the most fearless 
fashion, and a walk through the boxes which have 
been built for the mares which are sent to Per- 
simmon. This is an admirable arrangement, for, 
by keeping these three or four miles away from 
the Sandrinirham stud, any danger of disease beinir 
imported there is done away wi^h, and the visitini 
mares only have to walk about a hundred yards 
after being unboxed at the railway station. Per- 
simmon has a second box here, which he occupies 
during the greater part of the covering season, 
and there are five paddocks of about ten acres 
each. It seems scarcely possible that the Prince 
of Wales can ever breed a better than his first 
Derby winner. Let us sincerely hope that he may 
possess some more as good, whose victories, we 
may be sure, will always evoke that genuine 
enthusiasm which can never be quite called forth 
by the successes of horses carrying any other 
colours. 
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Atkntis, 135 
Auguste, 8 
Avowal, 275 

Axe, Professor Wortley, 46 
Ayrshire, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181 

Baillie, Colonel, 92 

Balrd, Mr. Dougks, 178, 289 

Balfe, 142, 263 

Balsamo, 230, 280 

Barrett, F., 185, 186 

Barrett, George, 190 

Bartholomew, Ben, 8 

Bass, Mr. Hamar, 230 

Batthyany, Prince, 161, 170, 263, 

266, 268, 269 
Battlefield, 159 
Bay Ronald, 230, 286 
Beaufort, the Duke of, 28, 75, 

78, 79, 80, 91, 92, 107, 210, 236 
Bedminster, 5 
Bemfarman, 259 
BeUa,267 

BeUadrum, 29, 30, 31, 33, 105 
BelphoBbe, 143, 144, 147 
Bend Or, 59 
Bendigo, 121 
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Bentinck Memorial Stakes^ the^ 

6,44 
Bereeford, Lord Mareus, 277j 291 
Berriedale, 206 
BeWl, 214 

Bickerstaffe Cup, the, 129 
Birchbroom, 26 
Birdaeeker, 92 
Bismarck, 27, 80 
Black Duck Stakes, the, 44 
Blair Athol, 11 
Bland, Mr., 42 
Blanton, 263 

Blenheim, 128, 129, 131, 214 
Blenkiron, Mr. WiUiam, 234 
Blinkhoolie, 244, 246 
BloBB, 29, 236 
Blue Gown, 93, 97, 98 
BluMreen, 190, 191, 194, 196 « 
Boiard, 66, 67, 119 
Bonnet Rouge, 161 
Boscawen Stekkee (Newmarket), 

the, 193, 266, 277 
Bothwell, 216, 217 
Bounceaway, 236 
Boyce, William, 136 
Braemar, 34 
Brahma, 6, 68 
Breadalbane, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11 
Breeze, 18, 232, 233 
Brennus, 31 
Briar Root, 178 

Brighton Cup, the, 62, 114, 223 
Brocklesby Stakes, the, 182, 193, 

236 
Brown Prince, 143 
Buckenham Stakes, the, 139, 142 
Bullingdon, 262 
Busy Body, 162, 163, 167, 274 
Butters, Joe, 31, 41, 43 
Byrne, General, 9, 22 

Cachmere, 210, 264, 266 
Cadoffan, 162, 167, 227 
Caerlaverock, 178 
Caithness, 26, 73 
Calthorpe, Lord, 274 
Cambridgeshire, the, 9, 17, 68, 88, 

103, 130, 146, 197, 213, 223, 

240 
Cannon, Momington, 63, 122, 

261,280 



Cannon, Tom, 19, 20, 21, 26, M, 

66, 63, 66, 67, 69, 77, 79, 100, 

186 
Canterbury Pilgrim, 290 
Cantini^re, 117 
Captam Kidd, 64 
Carbine, 199, 203, 204 
Cardinal York, 219 
Carleton, Colonel, 139 
Camellon, 61, 142 
Cartwright, Mr., 79, 80, 140, 221, 

264, 266, 268, 260 
Catalogue, 103 
Cecilia, 138 
Cellina, 64, 236 
Cesarewitch, the, 17, 62, 76, 199, 

219,220 
Ceylon, 78 
Challenge, 84 
Chaloner, Tom, 23, 24, 36, 62, 

108, 118, 130, 266, 276 
Chamant, 143, 146 
Champagne Stakes, the, 28, 30, 36, 

113, 117, 146, 166, 169, 161, 178 
Champaubert, 287 
Champion Breeders' Foal Stakes 

(Derby), the, 169 
Chkmpion Stakes, the, 144, 160, 

160. 181, 192, 274 
Chandos, 117 
Chaplin, Mr., 8, 234, 239, 240, 

241, 244, 266, 269 
Cliaribert, 162, 163, 166, 167, 168, 

227 
Chelandry, 287 
Chesterfield Cup, the, 71, 128 
Chesterfield Stakes, the, 148, 161, 

189, 210, 217 
Cheveley Stakes, the, 129 
Child of the Mist, 202 
Childeric, 148, 149, 160 
ChUdwick, 199 
Chinkara, 280 
Chippendale, 461 
Chippenham, 19 
Chisfehurst, 161, 176 
Chittabob, 182, 183, 186 
Chivalrous, 118 
Cliopette, 128, 233 
Christmas Carol, 6 
City and Suburban, the, 109, 111, 

123,293 
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Claret Stakes, the, 260 
Cleanrell Stakes, the, 3, 70, 143, 

162, 194, 214 
Clementine, 149 
Clochette, 173 
Clorane, 246, 287 
Clover, 184 
Coeoa Nut, 123 
Column Produce Stakes, the, 163, 

167, 180 
Competition, 48 
Comte Alfred, 169 
Coney, Jack, 22 
Constable, 264 
Controversy, 61, 273 
Convivial Stakes, tiie, 139 
Cookson, Mr. Sawrey, 100 
Coomassie, 233, 273 
Corisande, 110, 213, 216, 216, 217, 

219, 220, 223 
Coronation Stakes (Ascot), the, 

37, 90, 194, 198, 218, 290 
Coronella, 267 
Counterpane, 276 
Couronne de Fer, 267> 269 
Courtier, 280 

Coventry Stakes, the, 44, 279 
Crabbet Plate (Gatwick), the, 289 
Craig MiUar, 141 
Cranbury, 63 
Crann luir, 142 
Craven Stakes, the, 10, 46 
Crawford, Mr. W. S. Stirling, 

61,62 
Cremome, 106, 106, 107, 106, 

109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 

119, 126, 127, 226 
CricheU, 248 
Criterion Stakes, the, 4, 38, 44, 

107, 117, 126, 136, 149, 214, 

218, 267 
Crocus, 33 
Cunningham, 203 
Custance, 23, 63, 221, 222, 237> 

238, 240, 242, 244, 266 



Dainty, 214 
Dalesman, 78 
Daley, John, 23, 24, 

32, 39, 63, 87, 92 
Dalham, 274 
Dame President, 260 



28, 30, 31, 



Dawson, George, 181, 184, 186, 

189, 194, 196 
Dawson, John (Senior), 262, 263, 

264, 266, 267, 270, 271 
Dawson, Joseph, 122, 123, 124, 

126, 163, 240 
Dawson, Matthew, 133, 134, 136, 

137, 139, 144, 164, 176, 214 
Day, Alfred, 103 
Day, Ernest, 203, 204 
Day, John, 66, 73, 74, 76, 76, 83, 

91, 77, 100, 102 
Day, Leonard, 86, 97 
Dean of Westminster, 60 
Deadlock, 248 
Derby, the, 6, 6, 26, 28, 42, 43, 

81, 98, 117, 127, 167, 179, 186, 

222, 228, 230, 241, 269, 267, 

271, 283, 284 
Derby Cup, the, 197 
Despair, 169, 163 
lyEBtoumel, 210, 211 
Devonshire Nursery Stakes, the 

(Derby), 173, 196 
D^vou^, 280 
Dewhurst Pkte, the, 143, 163, 

169, 163, 184, 197, 230 
Dialdca 287 

Digby Grand, 49, 128, 216, 216 
Discord, 167 
Disturbance, 106 
Ditch MUe Nursery Stakes, the, 

227 
Doncaster, 62, 63, 64, 66, 66, 67, 

118, 119 
Doncaster Cup, the, 62, 114, 160, 

246 
Doncaster Stakes, the, 8, 
Donovan, 182, 183, 184, 186, 186, 

187, 188, 204 
Don't, 206 
Domroschen, 198 
Dragon, 236 
Drawing-Room Stakes, the, 6, 7, 

128 
''Druid, Tlie" (quoted), 100, 208, 

226 
Dudley, Earl of, 93 
Duke, The, 17, 67, 68, 69, 102, 

103, 210 
Duke of Richmond, 174 
Dupplin, Lord, 270, 271 
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Dutch Oven, 113, 168, 169, 160, 

213 
Datch Skater, 220, 223 
Dynamo, 279 

Earl, The, 82, 87, 94, 96, 98, 99, 

100, 102, 103, 104 
Earl of Derby, 141 
Earwig, 230 
Eceeutric Free Handicap, the, 

116, 116 
Edipee Stakes, the, 181, 192, 197, 

231,262 
Ecoesais, 140 

Edwardg, Arthur, 3, 20, 91 
Eira, 233 
El DUblo, 197 
El Dorado, 181, 184 
Elf, 287 
EUand. 17, 69 
Emerald, 232 
Enfield, 126 
Enoch, Joeeph, 63, 76, 81, 83, 

86, 98, 99, 100 
Enterprise, 180 
Enthusiast, 184, 186, 186 
Epsom Gold Cup, the, 176 
Epsom Grand FHze, the, 194 
Europe, 82, 91 
Evening Star, 232 
Exeter, 228 

Falmouth (Colt), 163 

Fahnouth, Lord, 12, 133, 134, 136, 

137, 138, 140, 142, 146, 147, 

160, 161, 162, 166, 168, 160, 

162, 163, 167, 168 
Faugh-a-BaUagh, 176 
Favonius, 47, 217, 222, 223, 224, 

226, 226, 233 
Fanning, Chris, 242 
Fern Hill Stakes, the, 127, 210, 

216, 267 
Fervacaues, 220 
Field-Marshal, 114 
FiUe de I'Air, 1, 6 
Fltzroy, 64 
Fhigeolet, SS, 67, 68, 110, 111, 

117, 119, 226, 226 
Floriael II., 277, 278, 279 
Footstep, 273 
Fordham, C, 171, 172, 176 



Fordham, George, 21, 27, 28, 36, 
39, 42, 49, 69, 61, 63, 66, 66, 
68, 69, 77, 81, 86, 87, 90, 98, 
147, 206, 216, 226, 244 

Formidable, 193 

Formosa, 83, 86, 91, 206 

Frftulein, 62, 206 

Free Handicap (Newmarket), the, 
193, 196, 290 

Freeman. 66 

French Derby, the, 3, 146, 191 

French, Tom, 23, 36, 92, 122, 
126, 137, 216, 222 

French Two Thousand, the, 191 

Friar's Balsam, 178, 179, 180 

Friday, 176 

Fripponier, 211, 213 

Frivoles, 206 

FriTolity, 36, 36, 136 

Fry, Mr. R. H., 180 

Galeano, 230, 233, 289 

Galliard, 161, 162, 163 

Galopin,262, 263,264,266,266,267 

Galtee More, 14, 288 

Galveston, 279 

Games, 36, 40, 41, 44 

Gang Forward, 66, 67, 68, 117, 

118, 119, 142 
Gangway, 197 
Garaerisure, 68 
Gardner, Mr. W., 116 
Garrotter, 103 
Geheimniss, 160 
G^n^ral, 214, 218 
Genista, 213 
George Frederick, 7, 140, 264, 

266, 266, 267, 269, 260 
Gertrude, 44, 137, 138, 140 
GUbert, 106, 107, 106, 109, 111, 

113, 114, 116, 116, 118, 119, 141 
Gkdiateur, 1, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 9, 10, 

11, 12, 16, 17, 6a 
Gladiolus, 62 
Glasgow Stakes, the, 139 
Glen Arthur, 144, 146, 146 
Glentilt, 282, 286 
Goater, Jem, 6, 270 
Gold, 183, 184 

Gold Cup, the, 20, 77, 110, 223, 273 
Goldfield, 161 
Gold Vase, the, 19, 146, 220 
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Goletta, 287 
Gomeia^ 7^, 91, 92^ 213 
Gonsaloo^ 191 
Gontran, 3 

Goodwood Cup^ the^ 22, 58, 168, 
176, 192, 222, 223, 226, 273, 278 
Goodwood SUkes, the, 92, 114, 224 
Graham. Mr., 16, 17, 19, 22, 24 
Grand Duke Michael Stakes, the, 

213, 219 

Grand National, the, 105 
Grand Prix de rEmpereur, 11 
Grand Prix de rimperatrice, 10 
Grand Prix de Paris, the, 6, 29, 

56, 79, 99, 145, 160 
Gray, W., 51 

Great Challenge Stakes, the, 163 
Great Foal Stakes (Newnuirket), 

the, 160, 180 
Great Lancashire Handicap, the, 

138 
Great Lancashire Yearling Stakes, 

the, 168 
Great Yorkshire Stakes, the, 7, 46, 

109, 118, 146, 164 
Greaves, William, 122, 123, 124, 

126,127 
Green Lawn, 287 
Green Riband, 34 
Green Sleeve, 86 
Gretton, Mr. F., 150, 163 
Grey de Wilton, Lord, 89 
Grey Friar, 143 

Grimshaw, Harry, 4, 5, 10, 244 
Grimshaw, Jemmy, 28, 40, 41 
Grimston, 83, 89 
Gulistan, 214, 229, 290 
Gulliver, 183, 184 
Gunnersbury, 162, 157^ 213 
Gurry, 64 

Halnaker Stakes, the, 173 

Hamako, 213 

Hamilton, Duke of, 20, 89, 91, 

214, 270, 272 
Hammond, 114, 249 

Ham Produce Stakes, the, 136 
Hampton, 146, 273 
Ham Stakes, the, 44, 139, 142, 183 
Hannah, 49, 108, 110, 128, 214, 

216, 216, 217, 218, 226, 232 
Hurdwicke Stakes, the, 146 



Harlock, Mr., 16 

Harrington Stakes (Derby), the, 

189 
Harroway, 31, 45 
Hartington Plate, the, 196 
Harvester, 162, 167, 170, 171, 174 
Hastings, Marquis of, 4, 63, 66, 

73, 74, 76, 78, 86, 88, 89, 91, 

92, 93, 94, 97, 100, 102, 103, 

104,266 
Hauteur, 161 
Havre, 202 

Hawkesley, Captain, 239 
Hawley, Sir Joseph, 30, 63, 140 
Hawthomden, 126, 136, 138 
Hayhoe, 218, 229 
Heartfield, Tom, 16, 18, 19, 20, 

21, 22, 23, 77 
Heatiicote, Squire, 136 
Heaume, 189, 191, 192, 193 
Henry, 223 
Hermit, the, 26, 28, 29, 77, 80, 

103, 209, 211, 213, 234, 236, 

236, 237, 240, 242, 243, 244, 

246, 246, 247 
Hero, 12, 13 
Hester, 36, 136 
Heurtebise, 270 
Hibberd, Sam, 22, 75 
High Level Handicap, the, 273 
Highland Fling, 62 
Hippia, 78, 205, 209, 210, 211, 

212, 213 
Hippolyto, 233 
His Reverence, 280 
Historian, 18, 69 
Holmby, 217 
Holy f^iar, 266 

Homo-Bred Sweepstakes, the, 141 
Hope, Captain Wentworth, 276 
Horse Chesnut, 265 
Houldsworth, Mr. J. H., 37> 

144 
Hungerford, 209 
Hunt, 122, 126 
Hunt Cup, the, 20, 88, 108 
Hurstboume Cup, the, 78, 92 
Hurstboume Staxes, the, 107, 118, 

183 
Huxtable, 19, 226, 226. 
Hyde Park Plate (Epsom), the, 

210,264 
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Umbie. 174 ' 

Imp, the, 277 

Inoian Frinctm, 107 

Industrious, 61 

Innerdale, 91 

Innithoweii, 61 

Insukira, 146, 149, 161, 274 

Iroquois, 112 

Isftbel, 112 

Isinglass, 197, 201, 202, 23^ 247, 

248, 249, 260, 261 
Isonomy, 146, 160, 248, 249 

Jack Spigot, 123 

Janisnry, 167 

Jannette, 144, 148, 149, 160, 206, 

274 
Jeanie Deans, 64, 236 
Jeffrey, 246 

Jennings, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 8, 9 
Jockey Club Cup, the, 142, 146, 

161 
Jockey Club Stakes, the, 197, 

286,287 
Jobn Davies, 20, 21, 77, 98 
Johnny Moigan, 179 
Joker, 3 

Jones, John, 276 
Jones, Mr., 130 
Judd, 67 
Julius, 77, 80, 86, 86, 92, 104, 

213, 236, 244, 246 
Julius Caosar, 146, 271 
July Cup, the, 192 
July Stakes, the, 34, 66, 69, 113, 

146, 166, 168, 183, 289 

Kaiser, 66, 67, 68, 61, 62, 110, 

116, 118, 119, 142 
Kaleidoscope, zIO, 271 
Kangaroo, 4, 6, 18, 103 
Katherine Loffie Colt, the, 136 
Kempton Park Royal Stakes, the, 

180 
Kenyon, 32, 73 
Kermesse, 112, 168, 169, 213 
KUcock, 246 
Kilsallaghan, 262 
King Charles, 103 
King Charming, 18, 69 
Kingcraft, 36, 36, 44, 46, 136, 

136, 137, 138 



Kingdom, 112 

King Lud, 61, 109, 220 

King of IKamonds, 232 

King of the Forest, 47, 48, 49, 60, 

61, 62, 216, 222 
King Tom. 100, 206, 209 
King, William, 209 
Kisber, 17, 270, 271 
Klarinska,78 

Knight of the Crescent, 211 
Knight of the Garter, 64, 211, 237, 
of the Thistle, 230, 286 



Ubrador, 229, 232, 286 

Laburnum, 109, 126 

Lactantius, 193 

Ladasl., 33 

Udas II., 261, 262 

Lady Annie, 44 

Lady Coventry, 86 

Lady Elizabeth, 82, 83, 84, 86, 86, 

88, 94, 96, 97, 98, 99, 103, 104, 

206 
Imdy Golightly, 142, 144, 146, 146, 

147 
Lady Hester, 80, 236 
Ladylove, 12, 141 
Lady Minting, 196 
lAdy Morgan, 29 
U Fleche, 177, 197, 261 
Lagrange, Count, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 

79,143 
iMnbkin, 171 
Lancashire Plate, the, 179, 186, 

192. 196, 197, 261 
lAsceUes, Lord, 173 
laureate II., 196 
Laveno, 286 
Leader, Tom, 266, 266, 267, 268, 

260 
Leap Year, 166 
Lecturer, 18, 20, 72, 74, 76, 76, 77, 

78, 102, 103, 206 
Lefevre, Mens, 129, 226, 266 
Le Mandarin, 3, 4, 10 
Le Nicham, 249 
Le Nord, 190, 191, 194 
Leolinus, 140, 266 
Leonidas II., 276 
Leonie, 86, 89 
Lerdel)erg, 206 
Le Sancy, 140 
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Levant Stakes (Goodwood) the, 34 
liddington, 6, 30, 67 
Lightfoot, 127 
LiBan, 68, 106, 106, 110, 114, 116, 

116. 120, 177 
Lily Agnee, 69 
limasoi, 2^ 
Linooln Autumn Handicap, the, 

26, 119, 246, 273, 287 
Lincoln Plate, the, 196 
liverpool Summer Cup, the, 273 
Loates Ben 171 

Loates' Tom', 63, 186, 191, 206, 229 
Lochiel, 131 
Lollypop, 270 
Longdown, 4, 7, 9 
Lonsdale, Lord, 273 
Lord Clifden, 228 
Lord Clive, 149, 274 
Lord Lyon, 72, 77, 118 
Lord Ronald, 80, 84, 87 
Louise Victoria, 7, 62, 269 
Love Wisely, 11, 230, 278, 287 
Lowlander, 267 
Lucetta, 227 
Lucy Sutton, 128 
Luisette, 12 
Luke, 271 

Macaroni, 140 

Macgregor, 33, 27, 39, 40, 42, 137, 

228 
Macheath, 161 
MacheU, Captain, 234, 236, 237, 

238, 241, 242, 243, 244, 248, 249 
Madeira, 270 
Mahonia, 34, 36, 136, 136 
Maiden Belle, 178, 182 
Maiden Plate, the, 249 
Maidment, 107, 108, 109, 119, 216 
MaU Train, 19 
Mameluke, 82, 91 
Manchester Cup, the, 61, 278 
Mantilla, 34, 36. 36 
Maple, Sir J. Blundell, 260 
Marden, 113, 169 
Marie Stuart, 62, 64, 66, 68, 69, 

60, 61,62, 117, 118, 119,138, 206 
Marksman, 26, 27, 28, 64, 80, 210, 

234, 236, 237, 244 
Marsh, 278, 279, 281, 282, 284, 

286,288 



Marshworth, 267 

Martagon, 192, 196 

Martiniaue, 31 

Masaniello, 143 

Master Richard, 74 

Matt Plows, 42 

Maud Victoria, 269 

Mayhloom, 233 

Mayflower, 29 

Mehala, 233 

Melanion, 180, 181 

Melbourne Cup, the, 203 

MeH-Melo, 279 

Memoir, 177, 189, 190, 191, 192, 
193, 196, 206, 206 

Mendicant, 140 

Mentmore, 232 

Mentmore Lass, 232 

M'Calmont, Mr. Harry, 201, 229, 
249 

M^George, Mr., 64 

Merry, Mr. James, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 33, 37, 39, 40, 42, 46, 47, 48, 
49, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 66, 66, 69, 
61, 62, 234 

Michael de Basco, 91 

Middle Park Plate, the, 36, 38, 
60, 86, 104, 113, 117, 126, 136, 
139, 143, 162, 166, 163, 184, 193, 
196, 214, 217, 230, 260, 266, 266, 
270. 280, 289 

Middlesex, 209 

Midsummer Stakes, the, 160, 196 

Miguel, 184 

Mimic, 289 

Minthe, 184, 186, 186 

Minting, 180 

Mirella. 73 

Miss Gladiator, 2 

Miss Havelock, 76 

Miss Hayes, 37 

MiBS Toto, 68, 267, 268, 260 

Mrs. Butterwick, 196, 206, 206 

Mr. Manton, 183 

Mr. Pitt, 210 

Mitchell-Innes, Mr., 144 

Modena, 106, 106 

MoUy Morgan, 197 

Montargis, 69, 117 

Mordan, 61 

Morgan, Mr. J. V., 126 

Morglay, 186 
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i^ornington^ 109« 128 
Morris, 60, 147, 210, 216, 221, 

264,266,269 
Mortimer, 220 
Mottisfont Stakes, the, 60 
Moidsey, 18, 77| 78 
Mowerina, 140, 182, 190, 201, 

206 
Municipal Stakes, the, 256 
Musket, 223 

Napolitain, 128 

Narino, 235 

Nassau Stakes, the, 191 

Nellie, 159, 160, 213 

Newcastle, the Duke of, 86 

New Holland, 141 

Newhouse, Billy, 115, 116, 126 

Newmarket Biennial, the, 221 

Newmarket Derby, the, 9 

Newmarket Oaks, the, 151, 181, 

192, 216 
Newmarket Stakes, the, 185, 190, 

259 
Newmarket Two-Year-Old Plate, 

the, 106 
Newry, 257 
New Stakes (Ascot), the, 60, 112, 

117, 178, 183, 249, 265 
Noble Chieftain, 192 
Noblesse, 218 
Normanby, 136 
Northamptonshire Stakes, the, 18, 

219 
No Thank You, 205 
Noug&t, 142 
Nunchun, 107 

Oaks, the, 15, 33, 36, 61, 90, 154, 

167, 190, 198, 289 
Oberon, 155, 167, 206 
Oldaker, Mr., 209, 232 
Oliver, Tom, 4, 254, 255, 256 
Omladina, 230, 281, 289 
Omnium 11., 279, 287 
One Thousand, the, 138, 141, 149, 

154, 178, 193, 198, 215 
Onslow, lOT 
Orestes, 209 
Oi^anist, 58 
Ormonde, 193 



Omatus, 194, 195 

Osborne, John, 30, 31. 107, 

216 
Osborne, Tom, 57, 140 
UBsian, I/O 
Ostreger, 18, 64, 210 
Oxford Mixture, 61 
Oxonian, 128, 129 



Padwick^ Mr., 90, 93, 103 

Pakdin, 117 

Palmbearer, 228 

Palmer, The, 144 

Palmerston, 137 

Pantaloon, 84 

Parker, Tass, 37, 41 

Park Hill Stakes, the, 147, 150. 

199 
Parma, 233 
Parmesan, 233 
Parry, 122 
Pkte, 35 

Payne, "Speedy," 63, 64, 65 
Peake, 218 

Pearson, Colonel, 210 
Peck, Robert, 47, 48, 49, 50^ 51, 

52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 58^ 59, 173 
Peel, General, 152 
Penguin, the, 217 
Peppermint, 160 
Perdita II., 277 
Pericles, 65 
Perkins, Mr. 186 
Per Se, 141, 265 
Persimmon, 14, 77, 230, 231, 232, 

279, 280, 281, 282, 294 
Peter, 152, 156 
Peto, 55 
Petrarch, 145, 146, 270, 271, 272, 

273 
Peut-etre, 59, 61, 140 
Phantom Sail, 235 
Philippine, 154 
Phillips, Captain, 48 
Phoebus, 34 
Pilgrimage, 149 
Pioneer, 185 
Pkudit, 80 
Plebeian, 265 
Plutus, 211 
Porter, John, 276 
Portland, the Duke of, 140, 169, 
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179^ 180^ 182^ 185, 186, 189, 
190, 197, 199, 200, 201, 261 

Pordimd Stakes (Leicester), the, 
182, 193 

Portsmouth, Lord, 179 

Pratt, Charles, 2 

Pratt, F., 230 

Pratt, G., 11 

Prestonpans, 131 

Prendergast Stakes, the, 3, 139, 
166 

Pretender, The, 32 

Price, Mr., 233 

Primate, The, 26, 79 

Prince, The, 161 

Prince Charlie, 122, 123, 124, 125, 
126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 
266 

Prince of Wales's Stakes (Ascot), 
the, 29, 49, 71, 107, 110, 118, 
140, 146, 154, 162, 183, 186, 
216, 272 

Prince of Wales's Stakes (Good- 
wood), the, 193 

Prince of Wales's Stakes (Leices- 
ter), the, 184, 185, 191 

Prince of Wales's Stakes (York), 
the, 152, 161, 196 

Prince of Wales's Nursery Stakes, 
^Doncaster), the, 173 

Prmce's Han^cap (Gatwick), the, 
287 

Princess of Wales (FUly), 7 

Princess of Wides s Stakes, the, 
197, 231, 251, 283 

Prix du Conseil Municipal, the, 
287 

Problem, 216, 235 

Probyn, General Sir Deighton, 
292 

Pryor, Mr., 35, 83, 211, 241 

Quarrel, 245 

Queen Adelaide, 163, 174 
Queen Bertha, 135, 140, 155 
Queen of Navarre, 196 
Queen of the Gipsies, 217, 218 
Queen's Birthday, 192 
Queen's Messenger, 224 
Queen's Stand &te, the, 129 
Quick March. See Miss Have- 
lock 



Quickly Wise, 196, 250 
Quince, Sam, 219 

Raebum, 196, 197, 202, 251 
Rake, The, 239, 240, 241 
Rama, 77, 237, 238 
Rampion. 279 
Rattler, 73 
Ravensbunr, 250, 252 
Rayner, Mr. Charles, 145 
Rayon d'Or, 152, 154, 156, 157, 

227 
Rays, 279 

Reconciliation, 153, 157 
Recorder, 40, 41 
Regalia, 11, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 

68, 76, 77, 205 
Regal, 139, 256 
RegineUa, 9 
R^t, 231, 285 
Reindeer, 106 
Reine, 224 
Reminder, 252 
Repulse, 103 
Restitution, 91, 99, 233 
Reverberation, 139, 258 
Revoke, 123 
Richmond Stakes, the, 148, 152, 

158,280 
Riddlesworth Stakes, the, 179 
Rifleman, 49, 51 
Rightaway, 192, 194 
Ripponden, 49, 50, 106, 216, 222 
Riviera, 193 

Robert the Devil, 77, 226 
Robespierre, 103 
Robin Hood, 79 
Robinson, Mr., 36 
Rogers, Sam, 239 
Romping Girl, 212 
Roquebrune, 205, 289 
Rosebery, Earl of, 33, 91, 112, 273 
Rosicrudan, 86 
Rothschild, Baron, 98, 109, 111, 

125, 135, 191, 208, 209, 215, 

217, 218, 220, 224 
Rothschild, Baron Lionel de, 209, 

226 
Rothschild, Baron Meyer de, 214, 

217, 226, 232 
Rothschild, Mr. Leopold de, 62, 

159, 186, 228, 230, 232 
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Roiu^ Adminl, 74, 94, 97. 96 
Rous Memorial Stakes, the, 159, 

103, 194, 274 
Rowlands, Mr. Fog, 137 
Royal Plate (Win£or). the, 181 
Royal Two-YeaiNOld Plate (Kemp- 
ton), the, 196, 229 
Runnelfltone, 22Q 
Ruperia, 162, 154, 156, 157, 205 
Ruthuad Stakes, the, 211 
Ryshworth, 30, 105 

Sabinns, 219 

Saccharometer, 17j 210 

Sachem, 159 

Safety Pin, 280 

Sdnftiin, 191, 195 

St. Albans, the Duke of, 142 

St Blaise, 161 

St Fnisquin, 177^ 228, 229, 230, 

280, 282, 289 
St Gatien, 170, 171 
St James's Palace Stakes (Ascot), 

the, 99, 162 
St Leger, the, 6, 8, 52, 57, 68, 

127, 141, 150, 158, 160, 161, 

171, 179, 186, 191, 195, 199, 

216, 218, 231, 251, 272, 285 
St L^er Stakes, the, 213 
St K£u^erite, 113, 158, 159, 

213 
St Mingo, 30 
St Serf, 191, 194 
St Simon, 169, 170, 171> 172, 

173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 201, 

204,206 
St Vinoent, 125 
Salvator, 131 
Sandringham Cup (Sandown), the, 

229 
Sandringham Stud, description of, 

291-5 
Santa Maura, 289 
Savemake, 72, 118 
Savile, Mr. Henry, 105, 106, 110, 

111, 114, 116, 118, 119, 210, 

225 
Scamp, 61, 62 
School Book, 198 
Scot Free, 170, 171 
Scott, John, 6, 50, 135 
Scott, Mrs. John, 134 



Sea Breese, 178, 179, 180, 181 

Sealskin, 77 

See^w, 82, 88, 212 

Sefton, 149, 273 

Self-Sacrifice, 196 

Semolina, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 

206 
Sentry, 51 
Seymour, 141 
Shaddock, 289 
Shannon, 222 
Sharp, 161 
Sheen, 183 
Shotover, 159 

Signorina, 177, 189, 190, 193 
Silver King, 138 
SUvio, 142, 143, 144, 145, 147, 

150,274 
Singleton Plate (Goodwood), the, 

^9 
Sir Bevys, 153, 226 
Sir Visto, 285 
Sir William Wallace, 255 
Skylark, 273 
Slipaway, 146 
Smean, 204 

Smith, Mr. James, 25, 53 
Snail, the, 273 
Snowden, 49, 63 
Soltykoff, Prince, 112, 183, 227, 

263 
Somerset, 69, 117 
Spark, The, 148 
Spectator, 257 
Spencer Plate (Northampton), 

the, 196 
Spinaway, 141, 142 
Spook, 280 
Springfield, 144 
Squirrel, 227 

Stamford, Lord, 5, 28, 68, 236 
Stand Cup, the, 129 
Stanley Stakes, the, 60 
Stephanotis, 135 
Stephenson, 25 
Steppe, 214, 215, 218 
Sterling, 216, 219, 220, 223 
Stockbridge Cup, the, 276 
Strathem, 157 
Strathnaim, Lord, 275, 276 
Stray Shot, 266 
Stud Produce Stakes, the, 196 
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Sudbrook Selling Plate (Lmcoln)^ 

the, 279 
Suffolk, 83, 88, 98 
Sugar Loaf, 273 
Sun%ht, 33, 40, 44, 45, 136 
Sunning Hill Stakes (Ascot), the, 

210 
Sunshine, 33, 34, 06, 36, 37> 136 
Snperba, 163 

Surefoot, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194 
Surinam, 117 
Sussex Stakes (Goodwood), the, 

159, 195 
Suzerain, 99 
Sweet Bread, 112 
Sweet Laura, 249 
Swift, ''Jockey," 134, 137, 142, 

148, 151, 152, 155 
Swindells, Mr. Fred, 153 

Talisman, 213 

Tangible, 129 

Tardy Taraban, 81 

Target, 237 

Tattersall, Mr. Edmund, 61 

Temple, 34 

Teu&l, 229 

Thais, 289, 290 

Thebais, 160 

Thellusson, Mr., 209 

Thessalian, 278 

Thorn, 114, 115 

Throstle, 199 

Thunderstorm, 144, 274 

Thurio, 150, 151 

Tipster, 139, 259 

Tomahawk, 139 

Tomato, 233 

Tormentor, 18 

Touchet, 151, 274 

Toucques, 51 

Toumalin, 73 

Treasure Trove, 17 

Trent, 62 

Trident, 214 

Triennial Produce Stakes, the, 

31, 214 
Triennial Stakes, the, 209 
Triponnier, 246 
Tristan, 160, 175, 176 
Troon, 231 
Troy Stakes, the, 30, 236 



Tullibardine, 214 

Turcophone, The, 185 

Turner, Mr. Fred, 206 

Turner, Mr. J. Harling, 206 

Turner, Mr. Warner, 206 

Twinkle 209 

Two Thousand, the, 15, 17, 32, 39, 
48. 80, 107, 136, 143, 149, 153, 
157, 161, 170, 179, 185, 194, 
230. 237, 250, 271 

Tyrrell, George, 131 



Ugly, 2 
Uhlan, 



280 
105, 110, 114, 115, 118, 
225 
Uncas, 83, 91 



Vanderdecken, 111, 138 
Van Diemen's Land, 178 
Vauban, 28, 29, 79, 80, 81, 236, 

237,244 
Vehisquez, 14, 188, 287, 288 
Veranda, 216 
Vemeuil, 143, 144, 145 
Verona, 112 
Victor Chief, 152 
Victor WUd, 121, 122, 197, 245, 

287 
Vinca, 214 
Viridis, 211, 236 
Visconti, 157, 228 
Visitors' Plate, the, 51 
Vixen Crelding, the, 22 
Voltumo, 259 
Vyner, Mr., 157 

Wales, H.R.H. the Prince of, 230, 

275, 280, 283, 284, 286, 288 
Wales, H.R.H. the Princess of, 

281 
Warren Hastings, 145 
Warwick Cup, the, 120 
Watson, 100 
Watte, John, 185, 190, 191, 232, 

285,286 
Waugh, James, 11, 27, 28, 30, 31, 

35, 37. 39, 42, 45, 47, 64, 244 
Webb, Fred, 66, 57, 63 
Weibeck Abbey, description of, 

199, 200, 201 

Welfare, 277 
Wells, 63, 215, 218 
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¥ enlock, 100, 128, 224 
H^cntworth Stakes, the, 146 
Weitbourae, 150 
Wertminitor, Duke of, 69, 174, 

aoe 

Waftmorelaiid, Lord, 6, 22, 68, 

227,237 
Wheatear, 197 
Mlieel of Fortune, 151, 152, 158, 

154, 155, 205, 206 
White, QtpUin. 3 
^Vhitenntide Plate (Mancherter), 

tlie, 178, 183 
Whittlebury Stakes, the, 210, 265 
wad Agnea, 16, 20 
Wild Myrtle, 139 
WUd Tommy. 146, 272, 273 
Wilkinson, Mr. Peter, 3 
WUton, Lord, 106 
Windermere, 138 



Winkfield's Pride, 287 
Winslow, 114 
Wood, Mr. J. T., 281 
Woodoote Stakes, thet, 34, 106, 

236,249 
Wooloot, Isaae, 22 
Worcester, 197 
Workington, 197 
Wroughton, 80 
Wyatt,20e 

Xi, 64 

York Cop, the, 142 
Yorkshize Oaks, the, 146, 153, 
160 

Zephyr, 16, 221, 232 
Zetland, Lord, 31 
Zttt, 151, 156 
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THK END 



Primttdfy R. & R. Claxk, Limitbo, Rdimbur^ 



